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COIN  COLLECTOE’S 


A New  Year’s  Greeting. 

Another  year  has  now  closed,  and  the  fourth  volume  of  The  Coin 
Collectors’  Journal,  in  its  neat  cloth  binding,  is  now  before  our  patrons. 
May  we  liope  tliat  the  great  mass  of  information  condensed  in  its  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages  has  been  of  permanent  value  to  its 
readers?  No  expense  has  been  spared  on  our  part  to  furnish  collectors 
with  a really  good  magazine,  entirely  devoted  to  their  interests  ; every- 
thing in  the  way  of  an  advertisement  or  puff  has 'been  carefully  excluded 
from  its  pages,  while  information  on  all  subjects  interesting  to  collectors 
has  been  collected  at  considerable  cost,  our  publishers  being  always  will- 
ing to  purchase  original  articles  of  interest  to  our  readers,  which  are 
embellished  with  fine  engravings,  whenever  necessary  to  impress  the  text 
on  the  mind.  For  a prospectus  of  the  coming  volume,  we  can  only 
lefer  to  those  which  have  preceded  it,  and  with  the  addition  of  several 
new  feateres,  we  hope  to  make  the  numbers  for  1880  unsurpassed  in 
numismatic  literature.  To  this  end  we  shall  be  glad  of  the  assistance  of 
amateurs  throughout  the  country.  There  are  thousands  of  collections 
which,  although  they  may  not  be  specially  valuable  as  a whole,  still  con- 
tain one  or  more  pieces  which  are  very  rare,  or,  perhaps,  unique  ; these 
coins  we  ask  our  readers  to  send  us  rubbings  of,  and  we  propose  to  make 
it  a feature  of  our  monthly  budget,  to  furnish  an  engraving  of  some 
rare  coin  each  month,  fully  describing  the  piece,  and  giving  any 
further  particulars  which  the  owner  may  be  able  to  furnisli.  Iri 
addition  to  the  exhaustive  work  on  the  U.  S.  copper  coins,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  our  pages,  w^e  propose  to  catalogue 
the  minor  tokens,  which  have  been  used  as  a currency  at  various  times. 
A very  carefully  written  monograph  on  the  1837  tokens,  is  now  in 
course  of  prepai-ation  for  the  Journal  by  Mr.  J.  N.  T.  Levick,  one  of 
the  first  collectors  in  the  country  ; second  only  in  interest  to  these  are 
the  tokens  of  ’63,  which  M^ere  issued  as  currency  at  a time  of  .national 
peril,  when  the  legitimate  money  of  the  nation  had  been  driven  from 
circulation  by  depreciated  paper  money  ; that  time  has  now  happily 
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passed  away,  and  soon  nothing  will  remain  to  remind  onr  collectors  of 
“the  blessings  of  peace  and  the  horrors  of  war”  but  these  little  tokens 
which  are  full  of  such  pithy  sentences  as  that  just  quoted.  Onr  collectors 
should  each  resolve  himself  into  a committee  of  one,  with  a full  deter- 
mination to  collect  every  one  issued  in  his  own  city,  and  then  by  sending 
us  the  results  of  his  exertions  for  publication,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  a 
complete  list  of  these  pieces.  We  may  add  that  this  work  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  too  soon.  Thousands  of  these  have  been  melted  up,  and  they  are 
rapidly  advancing  in  value,  only  two  years  ago  they  could  be  bought 
for  twenty-five  cents  a hundred,  while  now  any  at  all  rare  command  ten 
cents  each. 

We  shall  shortly  publish  a list  of  the  number  of  coins  made  in  each 
year  since  the  establishment  of  the  mint,  and  are  also  preparing  a table 
showing  the  fictitious  value  of  coins  during  the  last  ten  years  ; we  think 
this  table  will  convince  amateurs  that  if  they  have  purchased  carefully, 
they  have,  wdiile  enjoying  an  interesting  pursuit,  been  putting  money  out 
at  compound  interest.  The  latest  instance  of  this  is  the  Confederate  half 
dollar  restrike,  which  was  sold  less  than  three  months  ago  at  two  dol- 
lars, and  is  now  in  great  demand  at  five  dollars,  and  will  doubtless  be 
selling  at  twenty-five  dollars  in  less  than  five  years.  Again,  a gentle- 
man in  a western  city  bought  an  1802  half  dime  at  a low  price,  and  sold 
it  for  fifty  dollars  to  a stamp  dealer  in  this  city,  who  resold  it  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  a collector;  he  placed  it  in  one  of  our  public 
auctions,  where  it  realized  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  dollars  and  a half. 
Auctions  have  never  been  as  plentiful  as  during  the  last  year;  in  fact, 
had  we  reported  all  it  would  have  seriousl}^  interfered  with  other  matter, 
but  notwithstanding  their  freqirency,  prices  have  steadily  advanced, 
showing  conclusively  that  coin  collecting  is  as  profitable  as  it  is  interest- 
ing, and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  continue  to  rise  in  popu- 
lar estimation  during  the  coming  year,  much  to  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  already  well  started. 

Coin  collecting  is  not  a thing  that  is  done  in  a corner.  Every  amateur 
must  have  interested  friends.  Now  we  wish  to  appeal  to  every  reader  to 
use  his  endeavors  to  obtain  for  us  at  least  one  additional  subscriber.  We 
think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  if  our  friends  will  only  earnestly  resolve 
to  do  us  this  favor,  and  they  can  rely  upon  our  seeing  every  additional 
dollar  spent  on  the  Journal,  which  we  hope  will  contribute  to  make  the 
New  Year  a happy  one. 


The  Calendar  for  1880. 

Chronological  Eras. 

Being  a leap  year  of  366  days,  and  the  104th  year  after  the  American 
independence,  corresponds  to — 
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Tlie  year  6593  of  the  Julian  period  ; 

“ “ 7388-89  of  the  Byzantize  Era ; 

“ “ 6640—11  of  the  Jewish  Era; 

“ “ 2633  since  the  foundation  of  Rome  ; 

“ “ 2627  since  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  which 

has  been  assigned  to  Wednesday,  the  26th  of  February, 
of  the  year  3967  of  the  Julian  period,  corresponding  ac- 
cording to  the  chronologists  to  the  747th,  and  according  to 
the  astronomers  to  the  746th  year  before  the  birth  of 
Christ ; 

“ “ 2192  of  the  Grecian  Era,  or  the  Era  of  the  Seleucidse  ; 

“ “ 1596  of  the  Era  of  Diocletian  ; 

“ “ 1297  of  the  Mohammedan  Era,  or  the  Era  of  the  Hegira. 

By  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  the  year 
began  on  the  first  of  January,  and,  consequently,  whenever  and  wherever 
the  NEW  STYLE  of  reckoning  time  was  adopted,  then  and  there  the  year 
commenced  on  this  day. 

Previous  to  the  use  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  the  years  had  differ- 
ent days  of  beginning  at  various  times  in  the  same  and  different  coun- 
tries, and  occasionally  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  country. 

In  most  countries  it  began  on  one  of  the  following  days : 

Christmas-day,  the  25th  of  December  ; 

Circumcision-day,  the  1st  of  January; 

Lady-day,  the  25th  of  March  ; 

Easter-day,  the  day  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

In  England,  in  the  seventh,  and  so  late  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  year  began  on  Christmas-day  ; but  in  the  twelfth  century  the  Angli- 
can Church  commenced  the  }’ear  on  the  25th  of  March,  as  did  also  the 
civilians  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This  continued  until  1752,  the  time 
of  adoption  of  the  new  style.  By  this  it  appears  that  two  modes  of 
reckoning  the  commencement  of  the  year  have  generally  existed  in  Great 
Britain  and  its  colonies,  causing  what  are  called  the  Civil,  Ecclesiastical, 
or  Legal  Year,  and  the  Historical  Year.  The  last  named  of  these 
has  commenced  on  the  1st  of  January  for  a long  period  of  time. 

In  Hew  York,  under  the  Dutch,  the  new  style  was  used  ; but  the 
English,  in  1662,  introduced  the  old  style,  which  continued  till  1752, 
when  the  new  style  was  restored. 

In  Canada  new  style  was  uniformly  employed ; and  old  style  in 
New  England.  Hence  early  dates  seem  to  be  given  differently,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  of  the  writer’s  residence. 

In  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  occurrences  of  error  by 
the  use  of  the  two  styles,  it  is  usual  to  write  the  dates  prior  to  1752,  thus 
January,  1675. 

No  less  than  five  calendars  are  partially  followed  in  Egypt  ; 1,  the 
Mohammedan  ; 2,  the  Coptic ; 3,  the  Julian,  or  Greek  ; 4,  the  Jewish ; 5, 
the  Gregorian.  According  to  the  first  of  these — which  dates  from  the 
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Hegira,  A.  D.  622 — the  year  consists  of  twelve  lunar  months  of  alter- 
nately twenty-nine  and  thirty  days,  or  in  all  354  days.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  harmonize  civil  with  solar  time,  during  every  cycle  of  thirty 
years  one  day  is  intercalated  eleven  times — namely,  at  the  end  of  each 
last  month  of  the  second,  fifth,  seventh,  tenth,  thirteenth,  sixteenth, 
eighteenth,  twenty-first,  twenty-fourth,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-ninth 
year  of  the  cycle. 

Thus  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  1297,  begins  on  January  14th,  1880. 
In  Egyyt,  however,  this  era  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  for  religious 
purposes,  and  by  Moslems  in  their  private  social  relations  with  each 
other. 

The  Coptic  calendar  dates  from  the  era  of  Diocletian  or,  “ The 
Martyrs,”  A.  D.  284,  and  its  year  consists  of  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each,  with  five  days  added  at  the  end  of  every  ordinary  year,  and  six 
days  at  the  end  of  every  leap  year. 

The  Coptic  year  1595  began  on  September  11th,  1879,  and  ends  on 
the  11th  of  September,  1870. 

Until  the  official  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  in  1875  this 
Coptic  era  was  followed  in  all  the  Government  ofiices,  and  is  still  gen- 
erally used  in  all  native  time  calculations  in  business  matters  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Julian  or  Greek  year  is  the  “old  style”  which  is  twelve  days 
behind  the  Gregorian,  or  “ new  style,”  that  has  now  superseded  it  every- 
where in  Europe  except  in  Hussia  and  Greece.  By  a decree  of  tlie  Khe- 
dive, this  latter  was  officially  adopted  by  the  Egyptian  Government  from 
January  1st,  1876,  and  the  public  accounts  are  now  all  kept  under  the 
new  date. 

The  Jewish  era,  dating  from  the  (supposed)  creation,  reckoned  at  B. 
C.  3760,  is  used  only  by  the  Jews  themselves.  Their  “ Year  of  the 
World,”  5640,  began  on  the  18th  of  September,  1879. 


Scotch  Coins  Continued. 

We  now  come  to  an  event  in  Mary’s  Life,  which  gives  us  a new 
point  for  arranging  the  coin  issues  of  her  reign,  her  marriage  with  Fran- 
cis the  Dauphin  of  France,  on  whom  she  conferred  the  Crown  Matrimo- 
nial, entitling  him  to  be  called  king  and  associating  him  with  herself  as 
her  equal  in  the  throne  so  that  his  name  now  appears  on  the  coins.  This 
event  took  place  in  1558,  when  coins  were  at  once  struck  by  vdiich  the 
marriage  was  announced.  A gold  coin  called  the  Ducat,  ])repared  b}'  J. 
Achesone,  was  now  issued,  but  of  this  only  a single  specimen  is  known, 
and  this  is  in  the  British  Museum.  This  piece  presents  on  the  obverse  the 
busts  of  Mary  and  Francis beneath  one  crown,  with  inscription 
FRAN.  ET.  MA.  D.  o.  RR.  scoTOR.  DELPiiiN.  viEN.  On  the  reverse  is  a cross 
each  limb  of  which  consists  of  two  Dolphins  intertwined,  their  crossed 
beads  being  surmounted  by  a crown,  while  a double  or  Lorraine  cross  is 
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in  each  angle,  with  a St.  Andrew’s  cross  in  the  centre  ; the  legend  reads 
HORVM.  TVTA.  FIDE8  1558.  Half  Ducats  were  ordered  of  this  type,  but 
none  are  known  at  present. 

The  silver  coins  of  this  series  consist  of  the  testoon  called  a “ Lor- 
raine” from  the  cross  on  the  obverse,  issued  in  1558.  On  the  obverse  is 
a cross  potent  surmounted  by  a shield  party  yer  'pale  j in  dexter  chief 
the  arms  of  the  Dauphin  quarterly  first  and  fourth  three  fleur  de  lis,  and 
second  and  third  two  Dolphins,  and  in  fess  the  arms  of  Scotland.  In  sin- 
ister, the  arms  of  Scotland  with  legend,  fran.  et.  ma.  d.  g.  r.  r.  bcotor. 
D.  D.  viEN.  On  the  reverse  is  the  cipher  f.  m.  crowned  with  a Lorraine 
cross  on  each  side  and  a dot  in  the  middle  of  the  m with  legend,  fecit. 
VTRAQVE.  VNVM.  1558,  aiid  mint  mark,  a crown  on  the  obverse  and  a cross 
on  the  reverse.  Sometimes  this  testoon  is  found  with  one  of  the  Lorraine 
crosses  effaced  by  the  countermark  of  a crowned  thistle.  The  half  testoon 
of  this  date  is  similar,  but  reduced  in  size.  On  the  testoon  of  1559,  the 
legend  reads  dei  and  scoto,  with  inner  circle,  or  dei  and  sootor  without 
this  circle.  On  the  testoon  of  1660,  issued  after  Francis  had  ascended 
the  French  throne,  the  cross  potent  is  wanting,  and  the  crowned  shield  is 
divided  differently  from  before.  It  is  now  simply  party  per  pale  with 
three  fieur  de  lis  in  dexter,  and  the  lion  rampant  in  sinister,  while  a small 
cross  is  on  the  one  side  and  a St.  Andrew’s  cross  on  the  other,  with  legend 
FRAN.  ET.  MA.  D.  G.  R.  R.  FRANCO.  scoTORQ.  On  the  reverse  the  legend  now 
reads  vicit  leo  de  tribv  iuda  1560  (of  which  only  four  specimens  are 
known)  of  the  lion  of  the  trihe  of  Juda  has  conquered.  The  ci- 

pher having  now  not  the  Lorraine  cross  on  either  side,  but  a crowned 
fleur  de  lis  on  the  one  and  a crowned  thistle  head  on  the  other.  The  half 
testoon  of  this  date  is  similar  but  smaller. 

The  billon  coins  of  this  series  consists  of  non-sunts,  hardheads  or 
lions  and  bawbees  or  placks.  The  non-sunts  have  obverse,  the  crowned 
cipher  with  two  dolphins  crowned  on  the  one  side,  and  the  crowned  this- 
tle on  the  other,  with  legend  as  last,  and  on  the  reverse  a square  enclos- 
ing the  words  iam.  non  svnt  dvo  sed.  vna.  caro.  with  a cross  crosslet 
above,  the  date  1558  or  1559  below  and  a Lorraine  cross  at  either  side, 
some  of  this  latter  date  being  of  very  good  alloy  and  issued  in  March, 
1558.  The  hardheads  or  lions,  prepared  by  David  Leivinsoune,  mint 
master,  have  obverse  f m in  cipher  surmounted  by  an  open  crown  with  a 
dolphin  on  either  side  turned  to  the  left  with  legend  et.  ma.  r.  r.  scot. 
D.  D.  VIEN.  On  the  reverse  is  a rude  lion  crowned  with  legend  vicit  ver- 
iTAs  58.  In  the  next  year  the  hardhead  was  again  issued,  having  an 
arched  crown  over  the  cipher  and  the  dolphins  turned  to  the  right  with 
legend  fra.  et.  ma.  d.  g.  &c.  &c.  The  reverse  is  like  that  of  last,  but 
but  with  date  1559.  On  a variety  very  rude,  the  dolphins  are  turned  to 
the  left.  The  bawbee  has  been  described  but  the  present  existence  of 
this  coin  is  unknown. 

The  death  of  Francis  in  December  1560,  left  Mary  a widow,  de- 
prived her  of  her  place  on  the  coins  of  France,  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
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moved  the  name  of  Francis  from  those  of  Scotland.  On  this  period  we 
have  therefore  the  coins  of  the  Third  series  or  those  issued  during  her 
first  widowhood.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  gold  crowp  of  which  only  one 
specimen  is  known,  that  being  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the  obverse  is 
a shield  with  arched  crown,  divided  party  per  pale,  having  dexter  the 
arms  of  France  half  effaced  or  covered  up  by  the  Scottish  shield,  with 
legend  maria,  dei.  gra.  scotorvm  regina.  1561.  On  the  reverse  are  four 
crowned  m’s  cross-wise,  having  a thistle  between  each  angle  and  a star  of 
eight  points  in  the  centre,  witli  legend  exvrgat.  devs.  et.  discipentvr, 
iNmici.  1561. 

In  1572  there  appeared  the  noble  or  half  merk  piece  of  6s.  and  8d. 
value,  minted  at  Dalkeith,  having  on  the  obverse  the  Scottish  shield 
crowned,  dividing  the  value  6 8 with  legend  iacobus.  6.  del  gratia,  rex. 
SCOTORVM,  while  on  the  reverse  is  an  ornamental  cross  with  foliated  ends, 
having  a five-pointed  star  in  the  centre  and  a crown  and  a thistle  in  the 
alternate  angles,  while  the  legend  reads  salvvm.  fao.  popvlvm.  tvvm.  dne. 
ISave  Thy  jpeople^  O Lord^  witli  date  1573,  1574,  1575,  1577  and  1580, 
with  mint  mark  a cross.  The  half  nuble  is  similar,  but  with  value  only 
3 — 4,  while  it  is  found  onl}'  of  the  dates  1572,  1573,  1576  and  1577. 

In  1575  came  the  first  issue  of  James’  gold  coins,  called  the  Twenty 
pound  piece,  of  which  the  half  and  the  quarter  were  authorized  to  be 
issued,  but  in  all  likelihood  never  appeared.  On  the  obverse  a youthful 
half-length  figure  of  the  king  crowned  to  right,  wearing  armor  and 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a long  sword  lying  back  on  his  right  shoulder ; 
in  his  left  hand  is  a long  branch  or  twig  of  a tree  with  nine  leaves  to 
represent  an  olive  branch,  while  on  a tablet  below  the  figure  are  the 
words  IN.  VTRVNQVE.  PARATVS.  1575  Or  1576  ; the  legend,  there  being  no 
inner  circle,  reading  iacobvs.  6.  dei.  gra.  rex.  scotor  ; and  the  reverse, 
we  have  the  Scottish  shield  crowned,  with  legend  parcere  svbiectis  & 
DEBELLARE  svpERBOS,  To  Spare  the  humble  and  to  crush  the  proud. 

In  1578  there  were  issued  the  Thistle  dollar  or  Two  merk,  and  the 
Half  dollar  or  One  merk  pieces,  having  obverse  the  Scottish  shield 
crowned  with  legend  iacobvs.  6.  dei.  gra.  rex.  scotorvm,  and  on  the 
reverse  a large  thistle  with  two  leaves,  dividing  the  letters  i r,  while  the 
legend,  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  George  Buchanan,  reads  nemo. 
ME.  iMPUNE.  lacesset,  with  date  1578,  1579,  or  81 ; the  mint  mark  is 
a small  crown,  while  there  is  no  inner  circle  on  either  side.  The  half 
thistle  dollar  of  the  same  issue  is  precisely  similar. 

In  1580  we  have  another  issue  of  gold,  the  bare-headed  noble  or 
ducat,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  issued  for  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  Re- 
gent. On  the  obverse  is  a bare-headed  bust  of  the  King  to  left,  with 
legend  as  before,  and  small  crown  for  the  mint  mark.  On  the  reverse  is 
the  shield  crowned  and  dividing  the  date  1580,  while  the  legend  reads 
exvrgat.  de’  et.  dissip’.  inimioi.  eivs. 

In  1581  there  appeared  a series  now  described  according  their  values 
as  the  sixteen,  the  eight,  the  four  aud  the  two-shilling  pieces,  from  dies 
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prepared  by  Tliomas  Foulis.  On  the  obverse  is  the  shield,  crowned 
with  legend  iacobvs.  6.  dei.  gbatia.  bex.  scotoevm,  without  any  inner 
circle ; on  the  reverse  is  a crowned  thistle  with  small  leaves,  filling  the 
centre  of  the  field,  and  dividing  the  letters  i b,  while  the  legend  reads  as 
before  nemo.  me.  impvne  laoesset,  1581.  Of  this  series  we  have  the 
whole  set,  but  only  of  this  one  year.  In  November  of  this  year  the 
coins  of  this  series  were  called  in.  These  coins  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  what  is  commonly  called  the  Thistle  coins.  They  form  a wholly 
distinct  issue,  as  the  official  records  establish  beyond  all  question. 

The  silver  coins  consist  simply  of  the  testoon  and  its  half.  The 
testoon  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  and  bust  of  the  queen  now  wear- 
ing a widow’s  cap  and  with  frill  close  up  round  her  neck  to  left,  with 
legend,  beginning  at  the  left  hand,  mabia.  dei.  gba.  scotobvm.  eegina. 
While  in  a scroll  under  the  bust  is  the  date  1561  or  1562,  that  of  the 
latter  date  being  generally  found  countermarked  with  a thistle  just  in 
front  of  the  queen’s  face.  On  the  reverse  is  a crowned  shield  having 
the  French  fleur  de  lis  half  covered  over  by  the  Scottish  shield  and  a 
crowned  m.  on  either  side  with  legend  salvvm.  fag.  popvlvm.  tvvm.  domine. 
with  mint  mark  a cross.  The  half  testoon  is  precisely  similar  but  reduced 
in  size.  The  portrait  on  these  coins  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  the 
coins  themselves  was  the  work  of  John  Acheson. 

For  some  three  years  subsequent  to  this  date,  there  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  coins  issued  in  Scotland;  at  the  end  of  that  period,  how- 
ever, another  of  the  leading  incidents  in  Queen  Mary’s  history  took  place 
in  her  marriage  with  her  cousin  Lord  Darnley,  an  event  marked  by  the 
issue  of  certain  well-known  coins.  To  this  Fourth  series  there  belong  no 
gold  coins,  nothing  in  fact  but  silver.  The  coin  now  issued  was  the 
Kyal  or  Koval,  having  obverse  the  crowned  Scottish  shield  with  a thistle 
head  on  either  side  and  legend  mabia.  <t  heneic.  dei.  gba.  e.  & e.  scotobv. 
On  the  reverse  is  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  a yew  tree  with  branches  to 
either  side ; up  the  stem  is  a tortoise  creeping,  while  across  the  trunk  is 
a scroll  or  ribbon  with  inscription  dat.  gloeia.  vibes.  Glory  gives 
strength^  with  date  divided  by  the  tree  1565.  The  legend  reads  exvegat. 
DEVS.  DisciPENT®.  iNiMici.  El.  Let  OocL  Obrisej  let  his  enemies  he  scatter ep^ 
Ps.  68.  The  inscription  on  the  ribbon  is  taken  from  a line  of  Propertius, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

“ Magnum  iter  adssendo,  sed  dat  mihi  gloria  vires?^  Book  2,  ode  x. 

The  ryal  of  1566  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  1565,  but  that  the 
legend  is  spelled  “ dissipentr,”  in  which  way  that  of  156Y  is  also  spelled. 
The  two-thirds  ryal  of  1565  is  similar  to  the  ryal  only  that  w'e  have 
“ DissiPENT„  ” and  not  discipent,  the  one-third  resemble  the  two- 

thirds,  having,  however,  on  the  obverse  et  in  place  of  &.  and  scotoevm. 
in  place  of  scotobv.  The  two-thirds  and  the  one-third  of  1566  resemble 
the  same  pieces  of  1565. 
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These  pieces  have  been  commonly  called  the  Crcokston  or  Cruick- 
ston  dollars,  from  a legend  that  there  stood  a famous  old  yew  tree  at 
Crookston  Castle,  the  property  of  Lord  Darnley.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  believing  that  Mary  and  Darnley  ever 
visited  that  place. 


An  Exceedingly  Rare  Chinese  Dollar 

IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  OWER,  OF  PATERSON. 


The  subject  of  our  present  illustration,  probably  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  this  country,  was  brought  here  by  a missionary  lately  stationed  in 
Amoy,  and  presented  by  him  to  its  present  owner,  by  whom  it  is  greatly 
valued.  The  inscription  on  the  obverse  reads,  “ Tsuh  Wan,”  pure  sycee 
(sycee  is  the  cui-rent  equivalent  of  silver),  “tung  hing”  currently  used. 
The  reverse  may  be  translated  as  follows : Changchau  Kiun  Hang 
[issued  from  the]  Commissariat  at  Changchau.  The  lower  character 
we  are  unable  to  get  a translation  of,  a very  high  authorit}'  considers  it  to 
be  the  weight ; we  are,  however,  inclined  to  think  it  must  be  the  signature 
of  the  issuer.  The  piece  before  us  has  evidently  been  struck  over  a 
Spanish  dollar,  as  is  shown  by  the  traces  of  the  milled  edge  peculiar  to 
that  nation.  The  original  piece  had  probably  do/ie  considerable  circu- 
lation in  China,  and  had  been  covered  with  the  usualchop  marks  (some 
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of  which  were  so  deep  that  the  restamping  did  not  erase  them)  stamped 
on  all  silver  coin  circulating  in  that  country.  As  is  well  known  to  most 
of  our  readers,  the  only  coins  made  by  the  Chinese  government  are  the 
common  brass  or  iron  cash  ; but  the  silver  coins  of  many  nations  circulate 
freely,  each  merchant  guaranteeing  the  genuineness  of  the  piece  he  pays 
out  by  striking  it  with  his  “ chop,”  or  private  mark.  Our  trade  dol- 
lars were  issued  with  special  reference  to  their  use  in  China  ; for  this  reason 
they  had  their  exact  weight  and  fineness  in  prominent  letters  on  their 
face  ; this,  however,  does  not  save  them  from  the  fate  of  all  silver  enter- 
ing the  country,  as  they  soon  get  stamped  up  until  there  is  no  room  for 
any  more,  when  they  are  melted  up  into  bars  or  sycee. 

In  1835-8,  the  mint  at  Changchau,  commonly  written  Chang-choo-foo, 
issued  experimentally  a coinage  of  silver  dollars  of  which  there  were 
several  designs,  but  the  practice  above  alluded  to  soon  destroyed  the  small 
number  issued,  which  will  account  for  the  excessive  rarity  of  the  piece 
under  review.  Can  any  of  our  readers  duplicate  it? 


The  Coins  of  the  United  States. 

1794  CENTS. 

We  have  taken  as  a standard  for  nomenclature  and  description,  the 
work  of  Dr.  Maris  ; not  only  for  its  apparent  completeness,  but  to  assist 
in  establishing  a uniform  system  by  which  the  varieties  of  this  date  may 
be  properly  classified,  and  thereby  avoid  confusion  in  future  descriptions. 
Dr,  Maris  having  been  the  first  to  labor  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
many  varieties  of  1794  cents,  it  would  be  unfair  to  attempt  to  compete 
for  the  laurels  he  so  worthily  wears,  and  we  therefore  credit  him  with  the 
information  which  follows,  and  prefix  his  numbers  to  the  descriptions. 

The  following  names  are  intended  to  distinguish  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  varieties  from  each  other  : 


1 1793  Head. 

2 Double  Chin. 

3 Sans  Milling. 

4 Tilted  4. 

5 Young  Head. 

6 The  Coquette. 

7 Crooked  7. 

10  Pyramidal  Head, 

11  Many  Haired, 

12  Scarred  Head. 

13  Standless  4. 

* 


14  Abrupt  Hair. 

15  Separated  Date. 

17  The  Ornate. 

18  Venus  Marina. 

20  Fallen  4. 

21  Short  Bust, 

23  Patajjonian. 

26  Amiable  Face. 

28  Large  Planchet. 

29  Marred  Field. 


Shielded  Hair. 

The  Plicae. 

Roman  Plica. 
1795  Head, 
Egeria. 

42  Trephined  Head. 

43  Crowded  Date. 

44  Diana. 


31  Distant  1. 

An  asterisk  before  the  description  denotes  a scarce  variety. 

In  measurements^  the  American  scale  is  used  of  an  inch  to  a size. 

* No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  1793  head.  Date  straight,  measures  5 in 
width  and  is  near  the  bust ; the  4 which  almost  touches  it,  is  slightly 
blunt  at  top.  Letters  of  “ Liberty  ’ ’ are  indented  below. 
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Reverse — The  compass  mark  in  centre  is  between  e and  n in  ceni 
nearly  touches  the  latter ; top  of  n joins  the  top  of  e in  one  : stems  of  the 
wreath  incline  to  each  other  94°;  length  from  where  the  stems  cross,  3^ 
of  the  right,  and  3f  the  left  stem. 

No.  2,  with  reverse  A.  Double  chin.  Head  differs  but  little  fron 
last,  hair  short,  date  curved,  figures  of  equal  size  and  in  proper  position 
but  more  distant  from  the  bust  than  on  No.  1. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  1. 

^ No.  3,  with  reverse  A.  Sans  milling.  Date  wide;  the  letters  in 
Liberty  further  apart  than  on  Nos.  1 or  2 ; Liberty  pole  is  expanded  and 
flattened  at  the  end  ; not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  milled  or  serrated 
border  is  found  on  this  obverse,  while  the  reverse  is  protected  by  a very 
bold  serrated  border  ; the  only  variety  which  lacks  this  border  on  both 
sides. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  1. 

No.  4,  with  reverse  B.  Tilted  4.  The  head  resembles  No.  1,  date  is 
5^  wide  ; the  figures  179  are  of  equal  size  and  equally  spaced  ; the  figure 
4 is  below  its  proper  position  and  slants  to  right ; blunt  top,  distance 
from  bust  f. 

Reverse — s and  t in  States,  close  together  and  parallel ; first  a in 
America  distant  from  m ; stems  of  wreath  measure  3^  and  2f,  and  are 
inclined  to  each  other  104°. 

No.  5,  with  reverse  C.  Young  head.  The  sharp  top  of  4 in  date 
touches  the  bust,  7 and  9 are  very  close  to  each  other.  The  r is  im- 
mediately above  the  forehead,  the  die  is  cracked  through  e to  the  top  of 
the  head. 

Reverse — First  s in  States  is  distant  from  t ; u and  n in  United  al- 
most touch  each  other  at  top,  and  the  d is  not  in  its  proper  position.  The 
end  of  the  right  ribbon  is  very  long  and  nearly  touches  the  0 in  the  de- 
nominator ; the  stems  are  inclined  100°,  the  left  measures  3^,  and  the 
right  2^. 

* No.  6,  with  reverse  C.  The  Coquette.  The  l in  Liberty  is  very 
near  the  cap  ; the  point  where  the  first  three  locks  of  hair  become  sep- 
arated below  the  ear,  is  the  centre  of  an  arch  formed  on  the  neck  by  the 
wavy  hair. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  5. 

No.  7,  with  reverse  C.  Crooked  7.  The  date  differs  from  those  on 
Nos.  5 and’  6,  in  the  figure  7 mainly,  its  top  being  lower  than  the  1,  and 
the  stem  slants  toward  instead  of  running  parallel  to  the  1.  The  first 
and  second  locks  of  hair  leave  the  neck  near  its  lower  part,  while  the 
third  comes  off  just  below  the  ear. 

No.  8,  with  reverse  D.  Crooked  7.  Same  as  No.  except  that  the 
die  is  cracked  across. 
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Eeverse — The  t and  a in  states  connect  at  the  bottom;  the  n in 
ONE,  has  its  connecting  line  prolonged  at  the  lower  end  of  the  right 
perpendicular  ; stems  measure  3 each,  and  are  inclined  120°. 

No.  9,  with  reverse  E.  Crooked  7.  Same  as  No.  7 ; in  some  speci- 
mens the  crack  shows  as  on  No.  8. 

Eeverse — The  t in  States  is  below  the  line  and  the  a is  much  above 
it,  both  letters  being  carelessly  placed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  e’s  and  t in 

ONE  CENT. 


No.  10,  with  reverse  F.  Pyramidal  head.  The  date  is  close  and 
curved,  the  1 touches  the  hair;  4 sharp  and  below  the  left  centre  of  the 
bust ; the  forehead  is  in  the  same  relative  position  beneath  the  r and  t 
(almost  touching  them)  as  in  No.  7. 

Eeverse — The  distance  between  the  c and  nearest  leaf  is  1 ; the  first 
T in  States  and  m in  America  are  not  in  proper  positions ; stems  at 
an  angle  of  118°  and  are  2^  each  in  length  ; figures  100,  3 wide.  p? 




Grecian  Coins. 


PANTICAPiEUM. 

If  Greek  art  shone  in  the  centres  of  refiement  in  Asia  Minor,  it  was  not 
less  conspicuous  in  the  remotest  localities  which  any  of  its  professors 
traveled,  or  in  which  Greek  colonies  had  made  for  themselves  homes.  In 
the  extreme  south-east  of  Europe  is  the  well  known  Chersonese,  a com- 
pound Greek  word  equivalent  to  peninsula,  and  in  modern  times  famous 
under  its  Eussian  name  of  the  Crimea.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this 
locality  were  the  Cimmerians,  who  were  driven  out  of  it,  however,  about 
600  B.  C.  by  the  hordes  of  the  Scythians  advancing  from  Asia.  Fleeing 
into  Asia  themselves,  the  Cimmerians  left  only  a small  remnant  of  their 
countrymen  behind  them,  who  afterwards  became  known  as  the  Tauri. 
Whence  subsequently  the  name  of  Tauric  Chersonesus  given  to  the  whole 
peninsula. 

These  mountain  outlaws,  the  original  inhabitants,  seem  to  a great  ex- 
tent to  have  been  cave  dwellers,  judging  from  the  large  number  of  caves 
that  still  exist,  and  have  apparently  since  then  been  frequently  utilized. 

In  658  B.  C.  the  Heracleotes  crossed  over  the  Black  Sea,  and  founded 
a city  near  where  Sebastopol  is  now,  a city  that  maintained  its  own  free 
institutions  for  nearly  a thousand  years.  In  the  7th  century  B.C. 
other  Grecians,  the  Milesians  from  Miletus,  in  Asia  Minor,  settled  at 
Theodosia,  and  later  at  other  places  along  the  coast,  founding  among 
other  cities  Panticapseum,  the  modern  Kertch,  the  Cerchio  of  the  Vene- 
tians in  1343,  which  became  their  metropolis  under  an  Archon,  and  sub- 
sequently a King,  whose  dominion  was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosphorus.  The  history  of  this  kingdom,  with  its  singular  and  interest- 
ing experiences,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  which 
seeks  simply  to  give  a short  account  of  the  coinage  of  Panticapseum 
itself. 
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GOLD  STATER  OF  PANTICAP^UM. 


The  influence  of  Greek  art  modified  by  Scythian  taste,  is  very  easily 
seen  in  the  above  beautiful  coin.  The  execution  is  very  distinct,  showing 
an  uncommon  sharpness  and  finish.  On  the  obverse  is  a head  of  Pan, 
the  true  head  of  a rustic  in  the  very  expression  of  his  face,  without  the 
idealizing  which  is  ofttiines  seen  so  manifestly  in  Grecian  coins,  while 
there  is  not  a particle  of  coarseness  in  either  the  execution  or  the  concep- 
tion. The  ornaments  which  are  around  his  head  are  all  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  his  character  and  with  the  products  of  the  country.  This  design 
was  probably  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  in  reference  to  the  freeness  with 
which  the  vine  grew  throughout  the  whole  district,  while  the  new  colony 
would  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a deity  whose  home  was  always  in 
the.  forest  and  unsettled  parts  of  the  country.  The  name  of  the  city 
would  thus  be  derived  from  that  of  the  guardian  deity  rather  than  the 
device  adopted  from  the  name  of  the  city.  On  the  reverse  is  a Griffon, 
sacred  to  Apollo,  standing  on  an  ear  of  wheat,  indicating  the  great  wheat 
growing  powers  of  the  soil,  powers  which  it  has  maintained  through  all 
its  history,  often  serving  as  one  of  the  great  graneries  of  Rome  itself.  In 
the  mouth  of  the  Griffon  is  a javelin,  the  formidable  weapon  that  the 
Thracian  tribes  were  in  the  habit  of  using.  In  the  inscription  the  long 
name  Panticap^dm  is  abbreviated,  so  that  we  have  only  the  syllable 
Pan,  sometimes  we  have  Panti  and  sometimes  the  whole  name  in  full. 


Trade  Dollars. 


The  coin  which  has  created  the  greatest  amount  of  financial  mis- 
statements, as  well  as  being  the  one  of  all  others  to  be  detested  by  our 
citizens  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  known  as  the  “ Trade  Dol- 
lar it  is  seldom  precious  metal  is  disliked  because  of  its  being  too 
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much  for  tlie  money  ; but  this  certainly  is  the  case  with  these  inoffensive 
coins;  they  weigh  420  grains,  while  the  new  Bland  or  Standard  dollar 
weighs  but  412^  grains,  and  is  preferred  simply  because  the  Postmaster- 
General  thought  the  Trade  Dollars  were  not  legal  tender,  and  has  issued 
his  order  that  none'should  be  received  by  the  Postal  Service  throughout 
the  country  ; then  the  large  corporations  and  monopolies  undertook  to 
swindle  the  unfortunate  holders  of  these  pieces,  by  refusing  to  accept 
them  at  more  than  90  cents,  and  actually  receive  a great  many  at  that 
price  from  persons  who  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  other  than  to  be 
delayed,  should  they  not  choose  to  be  victimized  by  the  said  monopolies, 
who  can  and  do  have  these  dollars  exchanged  for  notes  at  the  brokers  for 
never  more  than  2 per  cent,  discount,  which  is  about  the  same  discount 
one  is  charged  for  notes  when  bought  with  any  other  kind  of  silvei'.  It 
also  happens  that  the  parties  who  receive  them  at  90  cents  generally  offer 
them  in  change  for  100  cents,  and  rarely  tind  any  one  refuse  them;  how- 
ever, it  is  quite  plain  that  it  is  a source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
modern  Shylocks,  and  occasions  equal  inconvenience  to  the  average  citizen. 
We  are  reliably  informed  that  in  many  States  the  highest  price  realized 
for  “ Trades  ” is  85  cents ; for  this  great  falling  off  in  value  we  are  in- 
debted solely  to  the  newspapers,  one  copying  from  the  other  various 
statements  to  the  discredit  of  the  coins,  and  mostly  articles  written  by 
men  who  rarely  see  a dollar  except  through  the  barred  window  of  a bul- 
lion broker.  The  U.  S.  Mint  does  not  refuse  to  accept  them  at  par,  and 
why  should  the  people  reject  them  ? They  were  coined  at  the  Govern- 
ment Mint,  bear  the  motto  and  superscription  of  the  United  States,  vvere 
authorized  and  made  a legal  tender  by  Act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb. 
12th,  1873,  section  15,  and  consequently  is  a regular  coin  and  musl  be 
redeemed  by  the  government  that  issued  it.  It  is  not  as  if  private  par- 
ties struck  these  coins;  then  they  would  be  considered  tokens  and  would 
have  no  regular  value  ; but  no  private  party  can  make  them  without 
being  arrested  for  counterfeiting  U.  S.  coin  ; even  to-day  an  attempt  to 
circulate  an  imitation,  if  the  person  is  detected,  would  be  punished  by 
the  U.  S.  judges,  which  would  not  be  the  case  were  it  a token.  Admit- 
ting that  section  21  of  the  afore-mentioned  law  reads  : “Any  owner  of 
silver  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at  any  mint,  to  be  formed  into  bars, 
or  into  dollars  of  the  weight  of  420  grains,  designated  in  this  Act  as 
Trade  dollars,  and  no  deposit  of  silver  for  coinage  shall  be  re- 

ceived;” this  is  nothing  new,  except  the  increased  weight  of  the  coin,  as 
an  owner  of  silver  could  at  any  previous  time  have  it  made  into  silver 
dollars,  so  that  it  cannot  be  termed  an  increase  of  privileges.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  must  purchase  silver  bullion  to  make  dollars 
from,  and  if  bullion  has  depreciated  in  value,  what  excuse  can  there  be 
for  obliging  the  people  to  accept  a dollar  weighing  7-J-  grains  less  than 
the  Trade  dollar,  and  foolishly  valued  at  as  high  a price  as  it  was  fifty 
years  ago.  It  will  thus  appear  that  some  very  important  screw  is  loose. 
After  all,  there  are  not  so  many  Trade  dollars  as  some  would  make  it 
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appear.  During  the  six  years  they  were  coined  but  35,959,360  were 
issued;  of  these  27,089,817  were  exported,  which  would  leave  less  than 
9,000,000  for  circulation  at  home,  about  one  to  live  inhabitants.  Of 
course  many  of  those  exported  will  eventually  find  their  way  back  again, 
but  like  the  Mexican  dollars  of  commerce,  will  continue  to  flow  back  and 
forth  through  trade  channels  for  many  years,  although  millions  will  be 
destroyed  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes.  Certain  it  is,  that  no 
coin  will  ever  meet  with  the  favor  and  confldence  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  which  has  been  given  to  the  Trade  dollar.  As  an  offset  to  the 
comparatively  small  number  coined,  we  will  state  tliat  there  were 
35,801,000  Bland  dollars  struck  in  1878  and  1879. 

We  append  a table  giving  the  number  of  Trade  dollars  coined  of 
eacli  date,  which  includes  those  struck  at  San  Francisco,  Carson  City  and 
Philadelphia  mints.  At  the  latter  mint  only  a few  proofs  were  struck  in 
1878,  and  only  proofs  exist  of  1879,  they  are  in  consequence  very  scarce. 
The  relative  scarcity  may  be  judged  from  the  number  coined,  although 
1874  is  much  more  difiicult  to  obtain  than  1873,  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  3,000,000  were  exported  that  year. 


Total  number  coined  with  date  1873 1,225,000 

« “ “ “ “ 1874 4,878,000 

» « “ “ “ 1875 6,111,800 

« « « “ » 1876..  6,391,950 

« « » “ “ 1877 13,092,710 

“ « » “ “ 1878 4,259,900 


Total  coined  during  6 years 35,959,360 


AVe  have  been  unable  to  discover  the  exact  number  of  proof  Trade 
dollars  struck  in  1879,  will  announce  it  as  soon  as  possible. 


Coin  Sales. 

Part  I.  of  the  cabinet  of  Prof.  Anthon  was  sold  by  Bangs  & Co., 
Nov.  17th  and  18th,  1879.  It  consisted  of  many  rare  and  valuable  coins 
and  medals.  The  principal  pieces  sold  at  very  fair  prices,  while  many 
whicli  should  have  sold  well  on  account  of  their  rarity  or  historical  con- 
nection were  sacriflced  at  much  below  their  original  cost.  We  quote  the 
prices  realized  for  the  most  noted  pieces  : 

A styca  of  Eanred,  $2.25  ; pennies  of  Burgred,  Edward  the  Elder, 
Ethelrcd,  Canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  from  $2.88  to  $3.00  each ; 
AA^illiam  tiie  Conqueror,  $2.75,  and  William  Rufus,  $6.50;  gold  rose 
noble  of  Edward  111.,  $14.50  ; Richard  III.  groat  $5.25  ; Henry  VII. 
crold  angel,  $8.25  ; Henry  VIII.  groat,  50c;  Henry  VIII.  gold  sovereign, 
$25.00 ; Marv  gold  sovereign,  $32.00 ; Elizabeth  shilling,  70c ; gold 
f sovereign  of  Elizabeth,  $9.25  ; James  I.  gold  rose  sovereign,  0 ; 
crown  of  Charles  I.  $7.00  ; silver  pound  of  same,  $35.00  ; sil\ei  half- 
pound  of  same,  $17.00;  Newark  Siege  shilling,  $3.00  ; Cromwell  crown, 
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$22.00;  half-crown,  $6.50,  and  shilling,  $7.00;  Charles  II.  double 
guinea,  $26.50;  pattern  half-penny,  95c;  James  II.  crown,  $2.12;  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  (unusually  fine)  crown,  $3.25  ; Anne  double  guinea, 
$12.50 ; farthing  of  same,  $4.00  ; George  I.  South  Sea  Co.  crown,  $4.75  ; 
George  II.  half-crown,  $6.50;  Belleisle  medal,  $2.00;  half-penny,  with 
“ Georius^''  50c;  half  guineas,  George  III.,  $7.63  and  $8.00  each  ; Ful- 
lerton pattern  crown,  $4.00,  and  the  sixpence,  $1.25;  George  IV.  }>at- 
tern  crown,  by  Wyon,  $16.00,  and  corresponding  half-crown,  $2.25  ; 
Victoria  Gothic  crowns,  $8.25  and  $5.75  ; half-penny  tokens  from  6c.  to 
$1.00  each;  1797  Coventry  token,  $3.50  ; Isle  of  Man  pattern  half-pence 
in  silver,  $2.38  and  $1.10  each  ; Peel  castle  five  shillings,  $7.00  ; British 
war  medals,  $1.00  to  $3.38;  gold  Coronation  medal  of  George  III., 
$30.00  ; bronze  medal  of  David  Garrick,  $6.00  ; silver  medal  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  $9.75  ; silver  medal  of  Shakespeare,  $5.25  ; gold  St.  An- 
drew of  liobert  III.,  Scotland,  $10.50  ; groat  of  James  III.  $1.20,  and  of 
James  IV.,  $3.25 ; Cruikstone  cTollar  of  Henry  Darnley  and  Mary, 
$16.75  ; the  |-dollar  of  same,  $8.25  ; Sword  dollar,  James  IV.,  $5.00,  and 
gold  Tliistle  noble  of  same,  $14.50  ; a pattern  crown  of  the  Pretender, 
James  VIII.,  $25.00  ; penny  of  Sithric,  Norman  Kmg  of  Dublin,  $2.50  ; 
Mark  Newby  half-penny  in  silver,  $7.25  ; gun  money  of  James  II.  in 
silver,  $2.15  to  $3.50,  and  the  ordinary  gun  money  15c.  to  $1.15  ; New- 
foundland two-dollar  gold  pieces,  $4.25  and  $5.25;  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  “Success”  half-penny,  $1.02;  brass  farthing,  W.  L.  White, 
Halifax,  $10.00;  New  Brunswick  half-cent,  $1.60;  “ F.  McDermott, 
Snt.  John,”  “Depository  of  Arts,”  $3.38;  proofs  of  Canada  2(),  10  and 
5 cents.  $1.00  each  ; Lesslie  two-pence,  $5.25  ; Bank  of  Montreal,  side 
view,  1839,  $3.90;  and  a unique  Antigua  medal  in  silver,  $2.35. 

A collection  of  miscellaneous  coins,  from  the  cabinets  of  several 
prominent  Numismatists,  and  catalogued  by  Scott  & Co.,  w'as  sold  by 
Messrs.  Leavitt  & Co.  at  Clinton  Hall,  New  York,  on  December  15th, 
1879.  Although  only  a single  day’s  sale,  the  prices  realized  were  very 
good.  The  increasing  interest  in  the  collecting  of  the  Tokens  of  1837 
was  well  illustrated  by  the  competition  for  the  rarities.  The  prices  were 
as  follows : William  the  Conqueror  penny,  $3.50  ; Henry  III.  pennies, 
$1.05  to  $1.80  each;  Edward  I.  and  II.  pennies,  60c.  to  $1  each; 
Edward  III.  groat,  $2;  Bichard  II.  groat,  $2.70;  Henry  IV.  half- 
penny, $1.10;  Henry  VI.  penny,  $1.67;  Edward  IV.  groat,  $2.25; 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  groats,  $2  each  ; Henry  VIII.,  electrotype. 
crown,  $3 — and  shilling  of  same,  $3 ; Edward  VI.  shillings,  $2  and 
$1.75  each;  Mary,  groat,  $2.37;  Philip  and  Mary,  sixpence,  $1.67 ; a 
crown  piece  of  Philip,  on  which  he  is  styled  King  of  Spaiii  and  Eng- 
land, $7.00;  Elizabeth  shilling,  $1.37;  Charles  I.  shilling,  $2.00  ; Com- 
mon \yealth  shilling,  $1.75;  Charles  II.  shilling,  $1.30— and  a pattern 
farthing  in  silvei’,  $2.00  ; James  II.  tin  farthing,  60c  ; William  and 
Mary  half-crown,  $2.75  ; George  I.  shilling,  sixpence,  threepence  and 
penny,  $1.10  each;  George  II.  uncirculated  Crown,  $5.00  ; George  IV, 
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and  Victoria  crowns,  $2.00  each  ; gold  ducat  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
$10.25  ; quadruple  ducat  of  John  George  of  Saxony,  $12.00  ; gold 
solidus  of  Michael  VII , Byzantine  Emperor,  $10.00  ; Mormon  live  dollar 
piece,  $10.55  ; Scotch  penny  of  William  the  Lion,  $3.50,  and  of  Alex- 
ander III.  $2.67  ; James  III.,  plack,  $2.00;  a ver3’  fine  groat  of  James 
IV.  $5.00  ; penny  of  an  ancient  King  of  Ireland,  $2.50  ; New  Jersey 
cent,  horse  head  to  left,  1788,  $2.30  ; other  varieties,  40c.  to  50c.  each  ; 
“ Baby  head  ” Vermont  cent,  $1.60 ; 1739  Granby  threepence,  $30.00; 
Kentucky  cent,  $2.50  ; Kosa  Americana  penny,  $3.00  ; Oak  Tree  shil- 
ling, $8.50  ; Bine  Tree  shillings,  $5.75  and  $4.00  ; Martha  Washington 
Half  Disme,  $15.00  ; 1836  dollar,  $5.00  ; 1839  dollar,  $20  ; 1855  dollar, 
$4.00;  1874  Carson  City  dollar,  $2.50;  California  i dollars,  each,  65c  ; 
War  medals,  from  $1.00  to  $4.00  each  ; wax  impressions  from  the  great 
seal  of  England,  $3.50;  Sigel’s  large  Lincoln  medal,  $15.00;  French 
Lincoln  medal,  $7.50;  silk  political  and  funeral  badges,  35c.  to  $2.25 
each  ; thrce-cent  silver  pieces,  75c.  to’  $1.60  each  ; small  proof  sets,  50c. 
to  $1.20  ; a series  of  English  silver  pennies,  25c.  to  $3.00  ; Dime  1822, 
$4.50;  15  cent  currency  essays,  $4.00  and  $4.20  each;  lot  439  1837 
token,  $6.50  ; lot  470,  another  token,  $8.75  ; lot  488  Gibb’s^ card,  $1.80  ; 
while  other  tokens  brought  from  10c.  to  $1.25  each;  old  United  States 
newspapers,  40c.  to  $2.00  each. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

G.  A.  G.,  New  York. — Three-cent  silver  pieces  were  coined  at  New 
Orleans  in  1851,  also  at  the  same  date  in  Philadelphia,  and  have  been 
coined  only  at  the  latter  mint  since  then.  Half-dimes  have  been  struck 
in  the  New  Orleans  mint  in  1838,  and  have  no  stars  on  obverse  ; on  the 
reverse  the  mint  mark  “ O”  first  appears  (the  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
dimes  as  well) ; it  is  our  opinion,  however,  that  the  dimes  and  half-dimes 
of  1837  which  have  no  stars  on  obverse  were  minted  at  the  Ne\y  Orleans 
branch,  but  as  they  bear  no  mint  mark  it  cannot  be  certified  ; it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  at  the  time  to  have 
a different  type  of  coins  struck  at  each  mint.  The  last  half-dime  coined 
in  New  Orleans  was  in  1860  ; the  San  Francisco  mint  first  coined  them 
in  1863  and  last  in  1873,  when  they  were  abolished. 

The  New  Orleans  mint  was  established  in  1835,  and  was  in  opera- 
tion until  February,  1861,  when  the  Confederates  took  possession  ; it  has 
lately  been  reopened,  and  is  now  in  operation.  The  San  Francisco  niint 
was  established  in  1852,  and  it  still  sends  forth  a vast  amount  of  coins. 
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First  American  Dollar. 

IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  BURIIANS,  OF  GREENVILLE,  N.  J. 


A dollar  or  peso  of  Charles  I.  and  Jane  his  mother,  the  insane  Qneeii 
Recent,  wlio  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  married  to 
Pliilip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  through  whom  Charles,  wiien  six  years  of 
age,  inherited  the  entire  German  Empire,  and  is  known  as  Charles  Y. 
of  Germany  and  I.  of  Spain ; and  who  has  probably  won  more  crowns 
than  any  man,  either  before  or  since  his  coronation  as  King  of  Spain 
in  1516.  The  then  new  Spanish  Indies  included  all  the  south- 
ern portion  of  North  America,  Central  and  South  America,  excepting 
only  Brazil,  which  the  Portuguese  claimed.  On  assuming  sole  control 
of  his  vast  domains,  at  the  age  of  16  years,  he  adopted  as  his  escutcheon 
two  globes,  which  denoted  his  possessions  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  and 
on  his  coins  he  caused  two  pillars  to  be  placed  to  represent  the  western 
limits  of  Europe  and  Africa  (Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  which  were  styled 
the  “ Pillars  of  Hercules  ”),  these  pillars  were  connected  by  a scroll, 
inscribed  Phis  Ultra^  “More  Beyond,”  meaning  America;  at  their 
base  flow  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic ; on  the  obverse  of  this  coin  is  a 
shield,  bearing  in  its  quarters  the  arms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  which  were 
united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ; and  below  is  a pom- 
egranate for  Granada.  The  inscription  “ Carolus  et  Ihoana  ” would 
indicate  that  Charles  still  acknowledged  the  Regency  of  his  mother. 
The  crown  is  very  rare,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  coined  in  Mexico, 
and  the  flrst  money  of  the  New  World,  renders  them  interesting  to 
those  collecting  the  coins  *of  America.  There  also  exists  similar 
pieces  of  smaller  denomination,  which,  although  rare,  are  some- 
times found  in  collections ; the  only  really  good  specimen  of  the  crown 
we  have  yet  seen  is  the  one  before  us  ; the  dies  are  very  well  executed, 
in  fact  much  flner  flnished  than  many  of  the  Mexican  coins  which  suc- 
ceeded it.  The  planchet  has  the  appearance  of  the  rude  hammered 
coins,  and  reminds  one  of  the  “ Cob  Dollars  ” current  in  South  America 
now. 
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The  Azores. 

The  group  of  islands  known  under  this  name  lie  some  eight  hundred 
miles  out  in  the  Atlantic,  west  of  the  European  continent.  They  i-eceive 
their  name  from  the  Portuguese  word  acor  for  hawk,  because  of  the 
abundance  of  the  birds  of  the  hawk  or  buzzard  tribe  found  in  them. 
We  liave  no  record  to  show  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  occupied 
these  islands,  though  from  the  large  number  of  Carthaginian  coins  found 
in  the  island  of  Corvo,  one  of  the  group,  it  is  plain  that  that  great  mari- 
time people  must  have  been  frequent  visitors,  if  not  in  permanent  ])os- 
session  of  the  group.  So  early  as  th  twelfth  century,  Ai’abian  geogra- 
phers described  the  islands,  while  their  names  and  exact  positions  are 
found  on  maps  published  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  islands  seem  to  have  come  into  special 
notice  through  the  success  of  Portuguese  discoverers,  who  acted  as  if 
they  were  the  first  to  see  the  islands.  In  146b,  the  islands  were  given  by 
Alphonso  the  Fifth  to  his  aunt  Isabella  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  a large 
number  of  Flemish  were  settled  on  them.  From  1580  to  1040,  the 
islands  were  subject  to  Spain,  during  wliich  time  tlieir  little  territoiqMvas 
the  scene  of  a good  deal  of  the  maritime  fighting  of  tlie  privateers  of 
Elizabeth  of  England.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
possession  of  the  islands  was  disputed  by  the  several  claimants  to  the 
Portuguese  throne.  Tlie  Constitutionalists,  as  the  supporters  of  Donna 
Maria  against  the  claims  of  Miguel  or  Michael  were  called,  obtained 
possession  of  Terceira  in  1829,  and  soon  conquered  the  whole  groiap. 
The  Queen  herself  resided,  from  1828  until  1833,  at  Angrathe,  chief 
town  in  Terceira,  an  island  that  has  received  its  name  from  being  the 
third  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

The  coinage  of  tlie  Azores  is  of  course  substantially  that  used  in 
Portugal  itself.  To  commemorate  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  and  to 
exercise  her  sovereign  rights,  there  was  issued  during  her  stay  in  the 
islands,  a coinage  of  bell  metal.  On  the  obverse  is  a crowned  shield 
of  the  Portuguese  arms,  with  legend,  maria  il,  b.  g.,  port.  et.  alg. 
REGINA.  Rev.,  in  the  centre  a large  figure  of  value  inclosed  by  a 
wreath,  while  below  the  value  is  tlie  date,  1829.  The  legend  reads, 
utii.it ATI  PUBLICA5  ILHA2  TERCEIRA — r-Fov  jpuhHo  coiivenieiice  in  the  Island 
of  Terceira. 

The  present  coinage  consists  simply  of  the  Portuguese  Arms  on  a 
crowned  shield,  wdth  legend  and  King’s  name;  ludovicus  dei  gratia; 
Rev. ; value  in  floral  figures,  within  a wreath  of  detached  flowers,  with 
date  below,  legend  Portugaliie,  &c.,  &c. 


Roman  Medallions. 

As  illustrations  of  the  life  and  religion  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire,  as  well  as  of  the  history  of  the  times  (especially  of  Iladiiau  and 
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tli6  Antonincs),  scfivccly  less  tliftii  8.8  exponents  of  tlieir  artistic  idess  at 
the  highest  point  of  their  development,  no  monuments  wliich  have  come 
down  to  us  can  compete  with  the  Roman  medallions. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  a medallion  to  he  distinguished  from  a 
current  coin  ? And  this  is  a question  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 

Medallions  of  bronze  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  the 
bronze  coins  of  the  time  by  the  absence  of  the  letters  s.  c.,  Senatus  Con- 
sulto,  by  which  the  current  money  in  that  metal  was  rendered  legal  ten- 
der, Augustus  having  left  to  the  Senate  the  right  of  coining  in  the  baser 
metal,  while  reserving  for  himself  and  his  successors  that  of  issuing 
money  of  gold  and  silver.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  test  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  letters  s.  c.  fails  us  when  we  would  distinguish  medal- 
lions of  gold  and  silver  from  the  current  money  in  those  metals,  and  the 
difficulty  is  increased  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  usual  to  issue 
them  of  a value  appreciable  in  a definite  sum  of  money. 

The  archsBologist  is  consequently  in  many  cases  thrown  back  upon 
his  own  intuitive  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  when  he  would  define 
what  is  and  what  is  not  a gold  or  silver  medallion.  As  a rule  (not,  how- 
ever, without  exceptions),  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  medallion  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  current  coin  by  larger  dimensions,  more 
careful  execution,  higher  relief,  and  by  the  general  characteristics  of  a 
finer  work  of  art. 

Many  medallions,  especially  those  of  bronze,  are  simply  commemo- 
rative of  events,  chiefly  of  the  legendary  period,  connected  with  the 
origin  and  early  history  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  Hercules  and  Caecus ; the  feast  given  by  King  Evander  to  Hercu- 
les ; the  disembarkation  of  the  Trojans,  where  JEneas  and  lulus  are 
seen  descending  the  plank  from  their  galley  to  the  shore,  while  in  a cav- 
ern shaded  by  a tree  lie  the  sow  and  her  young,  which  the  oracle  had  an- 
nounced to  them,  and  in  the  background  are  visible  the  walls  of  the  City 
of  Lavinium  ; IToratius  Codes  swimming  the  Tiber  in  the  presence  of 
the  Roman  and  Etruscan  armies  on  either  side ; the  Sabine  women  part- 
ing the  armies  of  Romulus  and  Titus  Tatius,  &c.  Another  group  relates 
to  the  games  of  the  circus  and  the  amphitheatre ; a third  to  religious  cer- 
emonies ; others  again  to  imperial  largesses  to  the  people,  victories  over 
the  barbarians  of  Parthia,  Armenia,  Germany,  and  Britain.  One  of  the 
last,  a medallion  of  Commodus,  shows  us  on  the  reverse  Britannia  in  her 
national  costume,  seated  upon  rocks,  and  holding  a spear  and  a military 
standard,  her  left  arm  resting  upon  a buckler. 

Among  the  subjects  purely  mythological  or  allegorical  we  may  sin- 
gle out  a group  of  Apollo  playing  the  lyi’e  in  the  presence  of  three 
Muses  who  stand  before  him  in  rapt  attention ; Diana  Lucifera,  carry- 
ing two  torches  and  bearing  a crescent  upon  her  head,  moving  swiftly 
through  the  darkness  which  she  illumines  in  her  course ; the  Sun-god 
mounting  the  clouds  in  his  chariot  and  preceded  by  Phosphorus,  the 
morning  star,  in  the  form  of  a child  ; the  Earth,  Tellus  stabilita  recum- 
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bent  beneath  a vine,  her  hand  upon  the  terrestrial  globe,  around  which 
the  foil)'  seasons  with  their  attributes  pass  in  due  order. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  these  bronze  medallions  is  their  mani- 
fold variety  of  motif,  borrowed  doubtless  in  many  cases  from  famous 
paintings,  and  executed  by  engravers  endowed  with  high  artistic  feeling 
and  a command  over  the  materials  in  which  they  worked,  which,  except 
for  a short  period  during  the  Italian  Renaissance,  has  never  since  been 
rivalled. 

As  to  the  uses  of  Roman  medallions,  it  may  be  remarked  that  those 
of  gold  and  silver  appear  to  have  been  first  fabricated  in  the  third  century, 
for  distribution  by  the  Emperor  himself  among  his  fi-iends  and  as  mili- 
tary donatives  on  great  occasions.  Many  of  these  gold  medallions  still 
retain  the  rings  by  which  they  were  suspended  round  the  neck  as  marks 
of  the  imperial  favor.  They  were  also  often  presented  to  dependent 
chiefs  and  kings  as  rewards  for  fidelity  to  their  foreign  masters.  Of  tliis 
class  were  the  splendid  medallions  wdiich  Chilperic  showed  to  Gregory  of 
Tours  among  the  presents  which  he  had  received  from  the  Emperor  of 
the  East,  and  which  weighed  as  much  as  72  solidi  (one  pound)  each,  and 
bore  on  one  side  the  efiigy  of  the  Emperor  and  tlie  inscription  tiberii 
coNSTANTiNi  PERPETVi  AVGvsTi,  aud  Oil  the  Other  a quadriga  with  the 
legend  gloria  romanorvm. 

The  medallions  of  bronze,  on  the  other  hand,  would  appear  to  have 
been  often  fixed  to  the  legionary  standards,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
M'ere  sometimes  mounted  in  large  circular  frames,  also  of  bronze,  and 
simplv  ornamented  on  botli  sides,  in  order  that  the  portrait  of  the  Ein- 
peror'might  be  borne  aloft  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  legions.  Many 
of  these  framed  medallions  are  preserved  in  the  great  European  muse- 
ums Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  not  the  sole 
object  for  which  they  were  intended.  These  monetary  series  anticipated 
to  some  extent  our  modern  manuals  of  history,  geography,  &c.,  or  they 
might  be  arranged  so  as  to  constitute  a sort  of  calendar  of  the  religious 
ceremonies  and  popular  generally,  however^  with  especial  reference 
to  the  acts,  public  and  domestic,  of  the  members  of  the  imperial  family. 
Iconographically,  medallions  stand  far  in  advance  of  coins,  the  portraits 
being  more  faithful,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  careful  works  of  an,  if 
they”are  not  by  superior  artists,  which  is  probable.  Even  granting  them 
to  be  by  the  engravers  ordinarily  employed  in  the  mint,  their  larger  size 
and  bolder  relief  would  naturally  give  a wider  scope  to  the  hand  and  the 
imaffination  of  the  artist. — London  A.tJiencBum, 
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No.  11,  with  reverse  G.  Many  haired.  The  date  well  spaced,  5^ 
wide  the  1 almost  touches,  4 sharp : distance  froin  tip  of  nose  to  the  lower 
point  of  y,  3 ; the  pole  touches  the  border ; hair  thick  and  abundant. 
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Reverse — The  dash  of  the  fractioii  slants  downward  to  the  right, 
crowding  the  last  0 nearly  to  the  border ; seven  berries  on  each  branch 
of  wreath  ; steins  2^  and  2f  long;  inclined  119°. 

No.  12,  witli  reverse  II.  Scarred  head.  Blunt  4 in  date,  the  7 is 
shorter  than  the  otlier  figures  : the  distance  from  lowest  point  of  Y to 
the  angle  formed  by  the  pole  and  neck  is  7| ; the  hair  drawn  back  to 
left  below  the  ear,  causes  a depression  which  readily  distinguishes 
this  variety.  This  die  was  broken  from  the  l to  the  right  of  the  4. 

Reverse — c in  cent  too  small  in  proportion  ; stems  3 long  each,  in- 
clined 110°. 

* No.  13,  with  reverse  I.  Standless  4.  The  figure  4 lacks  the  hori- 
zontal foot  or  stand  ; the  die  is  cracked  from  the  right  end  of  the  pole, 
to  the  ear  and  the  bridge  of  tbe  nose  past  the  right  of  t to  the  border. 

Reverse — The  m in  America  is  smaller  and  r larger  than  the  other 
letters;  stems,  each  3 long,  inclined  112°. 

* No.  14,  with  reverse  J.  Abrupt  hair.  Date  curved,  near  the 
border  and  widely  spaced ; two  heavy  locks  of  hair  pass  near  the  cap  and 
end  abruptly;  the  ends  of  two  locks  of  hair  below  the  cap  are  unconnected 
with  the  rest. 

Reverse — Die  broken  from  edge  above  a in  States  to  o in  one  ; an- 
other crack  runs  irregularly  from  d to  the  e in  one  ; stems  each  2^  long; 
inclined  136°. 

No.  15,  with  reverse  K.  Separated  date.  The  date  resembles  that 
on  No.  14,  but  the  4 is  nearer  tlie  bust,  and  7 and  9 a little  further 
apart ; the  spacing  of  Liberty  similar  to  No.  14;  the  hair  is  not  suffi- 
ciently sharp  in  the  die,  consequently  the  locks  are  straggling  and  but 
few. 

Reverse — The  die  is  broken  through  then  in  States  to  the  top  of  left 
brancli,  thence  to  lower  right  branch;  sometimes  found  with  a crack 
through  the  first  s in  States  extending  toward  the  centre  of  the 
planchet ; length  of  stems  3 and  2f ; from  end  of  left  stem  to  the  ex- 
treme left  of  ribbon  bow  3;  inclined  120°. 

No.  16,  with  reverse  L.  Separated  date.  Same  as  No.  15. 

Reverse — The  distance  from  the  end  of  left  stem  to  the  extreme 
left  of  ribbon  bow  is  4;  left  stem  3^  and  right  3 ; inclined  113°. 

No.  17,  with  reverse  M.  The  Ornate.  The  date  is  6 wide  ; from 
tip  of  chin  to  lowest  point  of  l is  11 ; the  flowing  hair  ends  in  eight  well 
defined  points,  the  lowest  of  which  curls  toward  the  top  of  1. 

Revei’se — The  e in  one,  and  t in  cent  are  smaller  than  the  other 
letters;  c and  a in  America  nearly  touch;  stems  3 long;  inclined  110°. 

No.  18,  with  reverse  N.  Yenus  Marina.  The  date  is  5f  wide; 
hair  very  long;  the  cap  near  the  border,  otherwise  very  similar  to 
No.  17. 

Reverse — o and  a in  America  are  properly  spaced,  the  die  is 
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cracked  through  first  s in  States  toward  tlie  centre.  The  dividing  line 
of  the  fraction  is  2J;  the  steins  3 each;  incline  124°. 

No.  19,  with  reverse  O.  Yenus  Marina.  Same  as  No.  18,  but  the 
die  is  cracked  through  l and  across  the  cap. 

lleverse — Only  one  berry  on  left  branch  opposite  the  top  of  the 
ribbon  bow;  the  latter  is  out  of  its  proper  position;  stems  2f  each;  in- 
clined 125°. 

No.  20,  with  reverse  P.  Fallen  4.  The  date  is  in  a line,  but  the  4 
has  dropped  below  and  is  very  close  to  the  ; Liberty  touches  the 
border. 

Reverse — The  dividing  line  of  the  fraction  touches  the  ribbon  end  on 
right ; stems  3^  long;  inclined  101°. 

No.  21,  with  reverse  Q.  Short  bust.  The  figures  of  date  are  close 
together,  1 almost  touches  the  hair,  4 touches  the  bust,  distance  from  top 
of  head  to  end  of  lowest  lock  of  hair  is  12,  from  which  fact  the  name  is 
derived ; the  die  is  cracked  from  the  left  of  the  cap  to  the  border  on  the 
right  of  date. 

Reverse — The  die  is  cracked  from  the  border  left  of  of  to  n in  one; 
stems  3 and  2^  long  ; inclined  130°. 

No.  22,  wdth  revei'se  R.  Short  bust.  Same  as  No.  21. 

Reverse — Die  cracked  through  u,  touches  c and  extends  to  the  pair 
of  leaves  above  it ; stems  2^^  each  ; inclined  135°. 

No.  23,  with  reverse  S.  Patagonian.  The  head  is  large;  distance 
from  foot  of  r to  top  of  4 is  12 ; the  1 touches  the  hair,  and  the  4 touclies 
bust ; top  of  the  cap  is  very  broad,  measures  If,  and  touches  the  border; 
the  depi’ession  between  chin  and  lip  is  unusually  deep. 

Reverse — The  e in  one  is  above  the  line  ; stems’  length  2^  the  left, 
and  2 the  right;  inclined  135°. 

No.  24,  with  reverse  T.  Patagonian.  Same  as  No.  23. 

Reverse — The  e in  one  is  not  above  the  line ; stems’  length,  3 and 
2^  ; inclined  128°. 

*No.  25,  with  reverse  U.  The  Ornate.  Same  as  No.  17.  , 

Reverse — The  e in  one  is  above  the  line,  and  c in  cent  below  the  line ; 
the  wreath  not  sharply  defined,  tlie  vine  is  much  twisted  and  irregular; 
ribbon  end  on  right  touches  the  border  ; length  of  stems,  3^  and  3 ; in- 
clined 102°. 

No.  26,  with  reverse  U.  Amiable  face.  The  7 is  smaller  than  the 
other  figu’res  in  date,  the  foot  of  1 is  below  the  bottom  of  7 ; 2^  below 
the  cap  is  seen  a disconnected  lock  of  hair;  distance  from  lobe  of  ear  to 
lowest  point  of  y,  is  6 ; expression  of  face  very  amiable.  This  variety  is 
also  found  on  large  planchets. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  25. 

No.  27  with  reverse  Y.  Amiable  face.  Same  as  No.  26.  ^ 

Reverse — The  ribbon  knot  is  wmll  cut  and  prominent,  the  dividing  lino 
of  fraction  measures  3 ; the  stems  2|  each ; inclined  124°. 
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jMo.  28,  with  i-everse  W.  Large  planchet.  Distance  fi-om  Ujp  of  1 to 
tip  of  nose  is  11  ; widtii  of  date  5 ; the  figures  and  letters  well  spaced  : 
o-enerally  found  on  large  planchets. 

Reverse — The  top  leaf  of  left  branch  is  between  two  smaH  berries;  last 
T and  A in  States  almost  join  at  bottom  ; stems  2|-  long  ; inclined  119°. 

No.  29,  with  reverse  V.  Marred  field.  This  obverse  is  identical  with 
tliat  of  No.  26  ; the  elevations  back  of  the  head  appear  more  strong  and 
distinct. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  27. 

*No.  30,  with  reverse  X.  Marred  field.  This  being  the  same  obverse 
as  No.  29,  the  same  remarks  will  apply  in  this  case. 

Reverse — The  top  of  connecting  line  of  n in  United  is  prolonged  more 
than  usual  ; the  die  is  cracked  above  u in  United,  runs  toward  the  cen- 
tre, then  to  D : line  separating  the  fraction  measures  2^ ; stems  2^ 
each  ; inclined  130°. 

*No.  31,  with  reverse  Y.  Distant  1.  The  date  is  curved,  1 is  distant 
from  7,  the  4 barely  show  a trace  of  its  stand ; distance  from  top  of  1 to 
tip  of  tiie  nose,  is  11;  and  from  the  lower  left  point  of  1 to  the  end  of  the 
pole  is  8f ; the  pole  does  7ioi  extend  heyond  the  hust^  unlike  any  other 
variety,  but  has  a supplementary  stick  attached  to  the  under  side,  which 
extend  to  the  border,  from  its  point  of  conjunction  with  the  pole,  mea- 
sures 1;  L is  quite  near  the  cap  ; the  third  and  fifth  locks  of  hair  are 
longer  than  the  others. 

Reverse — The  E is  too  small  in  proportion  ; c in  cent  is  below  the 
line  ; from  the  left  upper  point  of  last  t in  states,  to  the  right  upper 
point  of  F is  9|^;  the  dividing  line  of  the  fraction  measures  1-| ; stems  3 
each ; inclined  107°. 

No.  32,  with  reverse  Z.  Shielded  hair.  The  date  is  near  the  bust,  1 
touches  hair  and  4 the  bust ; the  die  is  cracked  through  9 to  bust ; Liberty 
near  the  cap  and  head.  This  variety  is  usually  found  with  a deep  pro- 
tecting border  on  left,  probably  caused  by  the  planchet  being  too 
small  for  the  die. 

Reverse— Resembles  that  of  No.  30  in  some  points,  but  the  die  is 
cracked  through  the  last  s in  States  to  n in  one  ; and  again  through 
the  last  R in  America  to  the  bow  ; length  of  stems  2^ ; inclined  130°. 

*No.  33,  with  reverse  Aa.  Shielded  hair.  Same  as  No,  32. 

Reverse — The  fraction  has  no  dividing  line;  the  die  is  cracked  through 
D ; length  of  stems  3 and  2J  ; inclined  125°. 

No.  34,  with  reverse  I3J,  The  Plica.  From  the  tip  of  bust  to  lowest 
point  of  Y is  9 ; from  the  chin  (toward  l)  to  the  back  of  the  head  is  8f ; 
the  7 in  date  is  longer  than  the  other  figures ; the  hair  is  matted  or 
twisted,  which  accounts  for  its  rather  inelegant  name.  Plica. 

Reverse — The  a in  States  nearly  touches  the  first  t ; a slight  ridge  in 
the  field  appears  like  an  interrupted  continuation  of  the  ribbon  end  on 
right : length  of  dividing  line  of  fraction  2 ; stems  2|-  and  24 ; in- 
clined 123°. 
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No.  35,  with  reverse  CtJ.  The  Plica.  Same  as  No.  34,  but  the  die  is 
cracked  across  the  bust  parallel  with  the  pole;  and  a square  piece  broken 
from  the  lower  right  border,  damaging  the  4 in  date. 

Reverse — A slight  line  passes  obliquely  from  n in  one  through  b in 
CENT ; length  of  stems  2^  and  2 ; inclined  125°. 

No.  36,  with  reverse  T)d.  The  Plica.  The  date  and  Liberty  widely 
spaced,  the  lowest  lock  of  hair  curls  sharply  toward  top  of  1;  die  cracked 
from  border  between  t and  y to  the  forehead,  thence  back  of  the  jaw. 

Reverse — The  st  in  States  are  above  the  line  and  last  a in  America  is 
out  of  position  : length  of  sterns  and  3 ; inclined  114°. 

No.  37,  with  I'evei’se  T>d.  The  Plica.  Very  similar  to  last,  the  l is 
neai’er  the  cap ; the  lowest  lock  of  hair  describes  a greater  arch  than  on 
No.  36,  and  is  not  so  broad. 

Revei’se — same  as  No.  36. 

No.  38,  with  revei’se  Y.  Roman  Plica.  The  head  is  very  similar 
to  No.  36,  the  expression  of  the  face  more  stern;  the  date  wider,  and  the 
lower  lock  of  hair  inoi-e  like  that  of  No.  37. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  31. 

* No.  39,  with  reverse  Ke.  1795  Head.  This  is  exactly  the  same 
head  as  that  on  the  179-‘>  cent;  the  l touches  the  cap  ; the  lowest  curl 
does  not  curve  like  those  just  described,  but  ends  similar  to  the  upper 
locks. 

Reverse— All  the  letters  of  cent  ai’e  out  of  their  usual  positions ; 
length  of  stems,  3 each;  inclined  103°. 

*No.  40,  with  reverse  Ff.  Many  haired.  Same  as  No.  11. 

Reverse — There  are  but  six  berries  on  left  branch  of  wreath ; unlike 
No.  11,  which  has  7 berries.  Stem’s  length,  2^  each  ; inclined  120°. 

* No.  41,  with  reverse  M.  Egeria.  This  has  a close  resemblance 
to  No.  17,  but  the  7 is  not  so  nearly  parallel  to  the  1 ; the  4 is  nearer  the 
bust,  and  there  are  but  seven  ends  to  the  locks  of  hair. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  17, 

No.  42,  with  reverse  T.  Tre])hined  head.  The  date  is  5 wide  ; die 
broken  on  border  6 long,  on  left;  the  head  is  depressed  just  below  the 
part  where  the  cap  meets  the  hair  ; this  peculiarity  is  not  found  on  any 
other  variety  ; the  lowest  lock  of  hair  is  unusually  thick. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  24, 

^No.  43,  with  reverse  Gg.  Crowded  date.  The  date  is  near  the 
bust,  the  4 touches  it;  width  of  date,  5^;  l is  ^ from  cap,  the  r 1^  from 
head  ; pole  broad  at  end. 

Reverse — Only  one  berry  on  left  branch,  opposite  the  ribbon  bow, 
like  on  No.  19,  but  the  bow  is  correctly  placed;  stem’s  length,  2f  and 
2^  ; inclined  127°. 

* No.  44,  with  reverse  Il/i.  Diana.  The  date  is  separated  similar 
to  No.  15,  the  7 is  further  from  the  1 and  slants  more  to  right ; the  hair 
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ends  in  seven  long  wavy  points  ^ the  die  is  cracked  from  boidei  tluough 
the  right  lower  arm  of  e to  the  central  point  below  the  ear ; r touches 
the  bordei',  and  is  higher  than  the  other  letters ; distance  from  point  of 
bust  to  end  of  lowest  curl,  8^,  being  greater  than  on  any  other  vai’iety. 

Eeverse — Last  s in  states  is  above  the  line  ; length  of  stems,  2 and 
2^;  inclined  120°. 

* No.  45,  with  reverse  B.  Double  chin.  Same  as  No.  2. 

He  verse — Same  as  on  No.  4. 

Some  varieties  are  found  which  may  be  called  sub-varieties,  which 
differ  on  the  edge ; the  usual  lettering  is  one  hundred  for  a dollar, 
while  on  some  it  reads  one  hundred  a dollar,  and  one  hundr  dollar  ; 
on  one  specimen  we  have  seen  it  one  hundred  dollar.  1^^'  c ^ 
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No.  1 with  reverse  A.  Width  of  date  3|- ; top  of  the  4 barely  touches 
the  bust;  r is  very  close  to  top  of  hair  ; distance  from  tip  of  nose  to  top 
of  4 is  6^  ; the  back  of  head  is  not  so  well  rounded  and  full  as  the  other 
varieties;  'the  serrated  border  is  heavy  and  strongly  impressed,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  other  obverses. 

Reverse.  Fifteen  fully  formed  leaves  on  each  branch  of  the  wreath  ; 
the  right  branch  has  3 berries  on  the  outside  and  only  1 on  inside  ; the 
top  of  1 in  fraction  touches  the  left  ribbon. 

No.  2 with  reverse  B.  Same  obverse  as  No.  1. 

Reverse,  'i'he  space  between  half  and  cent  is  f ; the  compass  mark 
in  centre  nearly  touches  n in  cent  ; the  wreath  has  14  leaves  on  left  and 
18  on  right  branch  ; leaves  touch  the  bottoms  of  h and  t;  a slight  crack 
in  the  die  from  the  border  through  e in  United  to  the  wreath  ; length  of 
ribbon  ends  from  centre  of  the  knot  is  2|-  each. 

'^No.  3 with  reverse  C.  Width  of  date  3^;  the  1 and  4 are  |-  distant 
from  hair  and  bust  respectively  ; the  top  of  1 is  1\  distant  from  point  of 
bust,  and  from  the  end  of  the  nose  to  top  of  4 measures  7 ; head  well 
modeled,  in  fact  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  half  cents. 

Reverse.  Very  like  reverse  A ; on  the  left  branch  of  wreath  are  but 
3 berries  on  outside ; the  berry  on  inside  has  no  stem,  and  is  attached  to 
the  leaf  which  touches  the  bottom  of  c ; the  right  branch  has  2 berries  on 
inside  and  2 on  outside;  the  1 in  fraction  does  not  touch  the  left  ribbon. 
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iSTo.  4 with  reverse  D.  Width  of  date  3^^ ; the  4 is  closer  to  bust  than 
on  No.  3 ; tlie  7 is  as  high  as  the  1,  and  the  9 is  large  and  much  below 
the  other  figures  ; the  top  of  1 is  6 distant  from  point  of  bust;  between 
the  hair  and  i is  a defect  in  the  surface  of  the  die;  on  all  specimens  we 
have  seen,  the  wreath  of  reverse  shows  in  several  points  on  obverse,  par- 
ticularly between  the  cap  and  liair. 

Reverse.  The  general  appearance  is  like  that  of  No.  2 ; the  space  be- 
tween HALF  and  CENT  is  1 ; the  compass  mark  is  midway  between  the  two 
words  ; leaves  of  wreath  touch  the  c on  the  left,  and  h and  t at  top  ; only 
3 berries  on  outside  of  left  branch,  there  being  no  berrv  with  the  lowest 
pair  of  leaves  ; the  tops  of  both  branches  meet ; length  of  ribbon  ends 
from  centre  of  the  knot  is  3 eacli ; an  imperfection  in  the  die  appears  be- 
tween the  right  stem  and  the  ribbon. 

No.  5 witli  reverse  A.  Width  of  date  3 ; the  top  of  1 is  oj  distant 
from  point  of  bust,  and  is  also  1-|-  beneath  the  shoulder;  .the  l is  If  above 
cap,  being  more  distant  than  on  any  other  variety  ; 7 in  date  is  lower 
than  1,  otherwise  the  date  is  much  like  that  on  No.  4. 

Reverse.  Same  as  No.  1. 

*No.  6 with  reverse  C.  Width  of  date  4f  ; top  of  1 is  5f  distant  from 
point  of  bust,  and  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  top  of  1 is  9 ; fi*om  top  of 
1 to  shoulder  is  2^  ; the  figures  of  the  date  are  of  the  same  type  as  on  the 
17j3’s  ; they  are  smaller  than  the  other  1794’s ; the  9 terminates  in  a 
sharp  point,  and  was  originally  cut  lower  in  the  die,  as  traces  of  the 
former  cutting  are  very  distinct ; the  pole  is  very  thin  and  terminates 
distant  from  the  border  1,  as  the  bust  does  also. 

Reverse.  Same  as  No.  3.  The  letters  of  the  inscription  on  edge  are 
nearly  double  the  size  of  that  on  any  other  variety. 

j^ote. — The  inscribed  edge  may  be  read  from  the  obverse  and  some- 
times from  the  reverse  of  nearly  all  varieties. 


Babylon  and  its  Moneys.. 

Wliat  a wonderful  history  would  be  furnished  to  the  world  if  some 
ever-living  reporter  had  been  permitted  to  take  his  place  among  the 
builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  then  enabled  to  live  in  its  locality, 
recording  with  all  the  fullness  and  accuracy  shown  by  “ our  own  re- 
porter,” when  dispatched  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  mingling  freely  with  the 
combatants  themselves,  even  on  the  field  of  battle,  that  he  may  send  home 
the  first  and  best  accouTits  of  the  terrible  transactions  which  he  has  wit- 
nessed. Just  consider  what  a successson  of  peoples  have  passed  within 
the  shadow  of  that  strange  structure,  and  what  mighty  gatherings  of 
troops  have  taken  place  in  its  neighborhood.  The  Chaldean  shepherd 
may  have  used  it  for  a watch  tower  as  he  guarded  his  sheep ; Nimrod 
may  have  made  it  his  citadel.  His  successors,  down  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
gathered  arofiud  it  their  palaces,  and  the  sound  of  revelry  would  often 
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ring  out  from  it  far  across  those  great  plains,  wliile  the  orgies  by  which  its 
courts  might  be  polluted  called  for  some  vengeance — a vengeance  de- 
layed but  not  to  be  withheld. 

Of  the  treasures  contained  in  the  soil  of  that  whole  region,  none  had 
any  conception  until  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Layard,  now  Sir 
Henry  Layard,  English  Minister  in  Turkey,  opened  the  ground  and 
brought  to  light  many  priceless  remains  of  the  Assyrian  civilization. 
The  discoveries  then  made  gave  a great  impulse  to  similar  excavations 
in  every  part  of  the  old  classic  world,  and  undoubtedly  went  far  to  in- 
spire General  Di  Cesnola  and  M.  Schliemann  with  those  hopes  which  led 
them  to  dig  and  dig  within  the  localities  with  which  now  their  names 
have  become  so  closely  associated. 

Since  Ml-.  Layard’s  hrst  excavation  at  Babylon,  archaeologists  have  fre- 
quently followed  in  his  footsteps,  in  every  case  adding  to  the  treasures 
already  found.  Among  these  recent  discoveries  have  been  a large  num- 
ber of  stone  slabs  covered  with  very  beautifully  inscribed  marks  or  let- 
ters of  an  arrow-head  pattern.  These  have  at  length  been  deciphered, 
with  no  little  success, and  discovered  to  be  the  official  records  of  the  land — 
its  early  history  in  fact,  graven  in  the  rock.  Along  with  these  important 
records  and  the  historical  information  thus  brought  to  light,  there  have 
been  revealed  not  a few  exceedingly  interesting  details  of  social  life 
among  the  ancient  Assyrians.  For  instance,,  the  British  Museum  pos- 
sesses a number  of  these  stone  tablets,  which  are  covered  with  the  ac- 
counts of  a wealthy  money-lender.  On  these  we  find  set  down,  with 
great  carefulness,  the  sums  of  money  he  had  lent  to  individuals,  their 
names,  and  those  of  the  witnesses  in  whose  presence  the  transaction  had 
taken  place. 

Of  these  tablets  a number  have  lately  been  purchased  for  our  own 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  are  now  being  prepared  for  exhibition.  With 
these  Dr.  Birch,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  sent  the  following  explan- 
atory notes,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  by  our  readers. 

No.  1.  This  earliest  one  is  dated  on  the  2Tth  day  of  the  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon  (601  B.  0.)  On  it  are 
memoranda  of  loans  of  silver  made  by  Kudurru  as  follows  : 1 mana  of 
silver  to  Suta,  1 mana  to  Balludh,  ^ mana  to  Beluepus,  5 shekels  to 
Nabu-basa-napsati,  and  5 shekels  to  Nergal-dann.  Total,  3 mana  5 she- 
kels of  silver. 

No.  2.  Dated  at  Babylon  on  the  12th  day  of  the  month  of  Sivan  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (597  B.  C.),  bears  tabletary 
evidence,  attested  by  three  witnesses,  of  the  loan  of  2 mana  10  shekels  of 
silver  made  by  Nabu-suma-esir,  son  of  Belu-  * * * -ilani,  son  of  the 
* * to  Kudurru,  sou  of  Basa,  son  of  Egibi. 

No.  3.  Dated  at  Babylon,  month  Tisri,  25th  day,  eighth  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (597  B.  C.),  loan  of  f of  a mana  and  4 shekels  of  silver 
granted  by  Belu-balish,  son  of  Musgul,  son  of  Epis-ili,  to  Kudurru,  son  of 
Basa,  son  of  Egibi.  To  be  repaid  on  the  10th  of  the  month  of  Kislev. 
There  are  four  witnesses. 
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No.  4.  Dated  at  Babylon,  month  of  Tebet,  6tli  day,  22d  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (583  B.  C.),  records  the  sale  of  nine  measures  of  corn  (or  the 
promise  to  sell  nine  measures  of  corn),  by  Belu-basa,  son  of  Zira-yuquin, 
son  of  Munnabitti,  to  Suta,  son  of  Kudurru,  son  of  Egibi.  Three  witnesses. 

No.  5.  Dated  at  Babylon,  month  Ab,  21st  day,  31st  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (574  B.  C.),  refers  to  the  payment  of  24  measures  of  corn  and 
56  shekels  of  silver  by  Kasir  and  Iddin-Marduku,  sons  of  Basir,  son  of 
Nur-sini,  to  Belu-Nasi,  son  of  Suzubn,  son  of  Beludini, 

No.  6 is  dated  at  Satkrini,  25th  Sivan,  37th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(568  B.  C.). 

No.  7 is  dated  at  Babylon,  12th  Adar,  42d  year  of  Nebuchadnezzai- 
(563  B.  C.). 

Nos.  8 and  9 are  dated  at  Babylon,  in  the  2d  and  3d  years  of  the  reign 
of  Neriglissar  (558  and  557  B.  C.). 

Nos.  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15  and  16  are  dated  at  Babylon,  two  in  the  sec- 
ond, one  in  the  fourth,  three  in  the  sixth  and  one  in  the  eleventh  {'()  years 
of  Nabonidus,  (ranging  therefore  from  554  to  545  B.  C.). 

No.  17  is  dated  at  Borsippa,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Nabonidus  (548 

B.  C.)  . 

Nos.  18  to  30  date  from  the  eighth  to  the  16th  year  of  Nabonidus 
(from  548  to  540  B.  C.). 

Nos.  31  and  32  are  dated  at  Babylon,  in  the  third  and  seventh  year  of 
Cyrus  (534  and  530  B.  C.). 

No.  33  is  dated  at  Lakkarrinu,  and  Nos.  34  and  35  at  Babylon,  the  first 
in  the  second  and  the  two  others  in  the  sixth  year  of  Cambyses  (528  and 
524B.  C.). 

No.  36  is  dated  at  Kharsak-Kalama,  25  Kislev,  first  year  of  Darius 
(518B.C.). 

Nos.  38  to  43  date  from  Babylon,  and  range  from  the  third  to  the  26th 
year  of  Darius  (516  to  493  B.  C.). 

An  interesting  tablet  is  No.  44,  which,  dated  at  the  City  of  Dhabi- 
Belu,  15th  Nizan,  40th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (565  B.  C.),  records  7 
shekels  of  silver,  lent  by  Gimillu,  son  of  Samsa-zira-ibni,  son  of  Sinu- 
satnu,  to  Nabu-suma-iddin,  son  of  Belu-balidh,  son  of  Sakdidi  and  Iddin- 
Marduku,  son  of  Barsa,  son  of  Nur-Sini,  in  the  course  of  the  month 
Nisan  * * * * by  1 shekel  5 times,  give  (back).  Three  witnesses. 
Gimimillu  receives  therefore  3 shekels  interest.  No.  45  bears  an  undated 
contract;  No.  46  memoranda  of  loans,  expenditures,  &c.  (undated);  No. 
47,  also  undated,  similar  contents;  No.  48,  an  account  of  the  produce  of 
certain  lands  in  the  14th  year  of  Darius,  with  names  of  buyers  and 
amounts;  No.  49,  an  undated  account  of  field  produce,  and  No.  50,  rough 
memoranda.  No.  51  is  dated  at  Babylon,  on  the  18th  day  of  the  14th 
year  of  Darius  (505  B.  C.). 
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Persian  Money. 

In  the  present  interest  occasioned  by  the  liiisso-Tnrkisli  war  of  1878 
with  tlie  teri-itorial  clianges  that  result  therefrom,  and  tlie  changes 
specially  in  the  boundaries  of  Persia,  it  may  be  of  service  to  onr  readers 
to  have  before  tliem  the  following  table  of  the  money  current  in  Persia 
to-da}^ : 

25  Denar  make  1 Half  Shahi. 

50  Denar  “ 1 Shahi  (or  Cent  of  onr  money). 

10  Shahi  or  Cents  make  1 Penebad  (Dime). 

20  Shahi  “ 1 Kran  (Twenty-Cent  Piece). 

200  Shahi  or  10  Krans  make  1 Toman  (Two  Dollars). 

The  Denars,  which  are  thus  equal  to  two  of  onr  Mills,  and  the  Shahi 
or  Cent  are  copper  coins;  the  Penebad  or  Dime,  and  the  Kran  or 
Twenty-Cent  piece,  are  silver^  and  the  Toman  or  Two  Dollar  piece  is  of 
gold.  The  face  value  of  the  Toman,  the  only  gold  coin  in  Persia,  is  10 
Krans,  but  in  Persia,  gold  is  at  a preininm,  so  that  a Toman  can  never  be 
purchased  fm'  ten  Krans.  On  the  other  hand,  as  silver  is  a legal  tender, 
accounts  in  Tomans  can  be  paid  by  Krans  or  Penebads,  the  latter  being 
the  usual  standard  of  values.  For  instance,  you  buy  a suit  of  clothes;  the 
tailor’s  charge  is  550  Penebads.  Yon  demur,  and  at  last  he  agrees  to 
take  500,  but  afterwards  adds  to  this  price  4 Krans  and  8 Shahis  for  altera 
tions.  The  bill  as  you  receive  it  would  then  be  for  25  Tomans,  4 Krans 
8 Shahis,  the  equivalent  of  which  in  American  money  would  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

25  Tomans equal  to  $50  00 

4 Krans “ 80 

8 Shahi “ 8 


Total. $50  88 


Newspaper  Numismatics. 

[From  the  N.  Y.  Truth,  Jan.  5th,  1880.] 

In  digging  the  foundation  for  a gasometer  at  Monaco,  nine  bracelets, 
a gold  medallion  of  G-allienns,  a gold  bust  of  Gallienus,  two  inches  in 
height,  and  eight  gold  medals  have  been  discovered.  Some  of  the  brace- 
lets are  believed  to  be  decorations  belonging  to  a Homan  General  under 
Probus. 

[From  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  Dec.  15th,  1779.] 

Williamsburg,  November  20, 

Charles  Knight  and  Nathaniel  Abne}',  of  Amelia,  were  lately  taken, 
together  with  a number  of  implements  for  making  jn-inting  types,  in  or- 
der to  counterfeit  our  treasur  notes,  and  were  yesterday  committed  to 
the  publick  jail  in  this  city. 
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New  Numismatic  and  Arch.^:ological  Museum  at  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland.— About  ten  years  ago  the  well  known  Polish  nobleman,  Count 
Ladislas  Plater,  founded  at  the  ancient  chateau  of  Rapperswyi,  near  Zu- 
rich, a Polish  national  museum.  Ills  object  and  hope  were  that  it  should 
grow  in  years  into  a collection  of  objects  illustrating  the  history  of  Poland 
and  all  the  provinces  which  were  at  any  time  connected  with  the  Polish 
crown.  This  expectation  seems  likely  to  be  realized,  as,  ever  since  its 
foundation  the  museum  has  been  constantly  receiving  gifts  of  the  kind 
desired.  Very  recently  a Polish  lady  living  in  Florence  made  a splen- 
did addition  to  its  treasures.  This  was  a very  valuable  numismatic  col- 
lection, consisting  of  some  thousands  of  Polish  coins,  medals,  and  271 
cameos,  representing  important  events  in  the  national  history  and  the 
portraits  of  leading  Polish  notables.  The  library  attached  to  the  museum 
already  contains  30,000  volumes.  There  are  over  17,000  diplomatic  let- 
ters and  other  documents  written  during  the  last  three  centuries  of  Po- 
land’s independent  existence  The  collection  of  medals,  coins,  engrav- 
ings, manuscripts,  autographs  and  ethnographic  curiosities  jams  to  many 
thousand  numbers.  There  is  a i-eading  room  in  connection  with  the  mu- 
seum, where  over  fifty  journals  and  periodicals  of  various  countries  are 
received. 

French  Rival  Trade  Dollar. — A French  dollar  of  a weight  of 
27.215  grammes,  and  equivalent  in  value  to  the  “Almighty  ” Dollar  of  the 
United  States,  is  now  being  issued  from  the  mint  in  Paris.  It  is  in- 
tended for  circulation  in  Cochin  China,  where  the  normal  5-franc  pieces 
of  the  French  coinage,  which  are  nominally  equal  to  the  United  States 
dollar,  have  suffered  depreciation  in  consequence  of  the  general  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver,  and  are  worth,  in  fact,  only  4^  francs,  or  a depre- 
ciation of  10  per  cent. 

Finds  of  Coins  in  Scotland. — A few  days  since  many  silver  coins 
were  discovered  by  some  men  while  excavating  the  “ found”  fora  house 
at  Myreslawgreen.  One  of  them  had  the  name  “’Edward”  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  on  it,  and  anotlier  bore  date  1102.  {Mirabile  dictu!) 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  a large  number  of  silver 
coins  found  on  the  farm  of  Pittyvaich,  Morayshire,  scattered  through  a 
sand  pit.  On  the  21st  ult.  one  of  the  ploughmen  came  on  a square  hole 
covered  with  a flat  stone  bearing  some  marks  cut  on  the  face  of  it,  and  in 
the  hole  found  eleven  pieces  of  silver  considerably  larger  than  crown 
pieces,  and  bearing  date  about  1620  to  1680. 

The  Lincoln  Medal  Story. — “ Mr.  Paquet  was,  in  1865,  commis- 
sioned to  execute  a medal  bearing  the  head  of  Lincoln.  It  was  early  in 
April  that  Paquet,  while  carefully  watching  the  progress  of  his  work, 
jierceived  one  morning  a crack  in  the  die  extending  across  the  temjfle. 
The  authorities,  pleased  with  the  excellence  of  the  likeness,  ordered  Pa- 
quet to  finish  the  die  in  spite  of  the  blemish.  A few  hours  later  Presi- 
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dent  Lincoln  was  shot,  and  strange  enongli,  Booth’s  bullet  took  almost 
exactly  the  course  of  the  crack  across  the  head  of  tlie  medal  portrait.” 

Japanese  Bank  Note  Design. — The  greenback  national  bank  notes 
of  Japan  still  portray  that  famous  archer  Minamoto  Tametomo,  standing 
amid  the  surf  upon  their  shore  drawing  a bow  whicli  foui-  ordinary  war- 
riors could  not  bend,  and  defying  his  Japanese  pursuers.  lie  sped  a 
shaft  at  one  of  the  approaching  vessels  that  pierced  the  thin  gunwale  and 
sunk  it,  and  then  establishing  himself  on  the  island,  became  the  father  of 
Sunten,  the  first  historical  ruler  of  Loochoo. 

Auction  Sales. 

Mr.  Cogan’s  last  catalogue,  before  retiring  from  business,  was  of  the 
Biley  collection,  which  was  sold  by  Bangs  & Co.,  Dec.  1st,  2d  and  3d, 
1879.  The  ])rices  realized  for  the  most  interesting  pieces  were  as  fol- 
low’s : Thaler  of  Wladislas  IV.  of  Poland,  $3.00  ; thaler  of  John  III., 
Poland,  $6.50  ; thaler  of  Republic  of  Lucca,  $2.13  ; crowns  of  Rejmblic 
of  Genoa,  .6(>  and  .95  each  ; very  beautiful  crowm  of  Bern,  $1.00  ; 
another  of  Argau,  $4.00;  a Chinese  dollar,  extremely  rare,  $11,50;  five 
francs  of  Monaco,  $5  25  ; penny  of  Alfred  the  Great,  $3.25  ; gold  sove- 
reign of  Elizabeth,  $13.00;  another  of  James  L,  $7.75  ; unit  of  Charles 
I.,  $7.50;  Commonwealth  half  crowm,  $4.00;  Cromwmll  crowm,  $18.00 
James  IL,  five  guineas,  $27.50;  William  III.,  five  guineas,  $26.00; 
Anne,  two  guineas,  $12.00  ; a crown  of  same,  $3.00  ; Bank  of  Ireland 
dollar,  $3.10;  fine  proof  sovereign  of  George  IV.,  $3.75;  Victoria, 
Gothic  crown,  $5.00  ; crowns  of  Philip  III.  and  IV.,  Spain,  $3.00  and 
$2.50  each  ; five  pesetas,  Spanish  Republic,  $2.05  ; a gold  joe  of  Joseph 
L,  Portugal,  $8.05;  silver  medal,  size  50,  of  Wladislas  “V.,”  Poland, 
$25.50;  Papal  crowms,  $2.00  to  $4.25  each;  a very  beautiful  lot  of  36 
medals  in  cases,  $1.17  each  ; ^ crowm  Henry  IV.,  France,  $3.55  ; Napo- 
leon five  francs  struck  during  the  100  da^^s’  reign,  $5.50  ; Napoleon 
Legion  of  Honor  Badge,  $5.00  ; Morelas  doUar  in  copper,  $5.00  ; U.  S. 
dollar  1855,  $4.65  ; very  fine  half  dime  1800,  $4,10,  and  fair  1803,  $2.20; 
1799  cent,  $10.00;  1804  cent,  uncirculated,  $205.00 ; 1821  cent,  very 
fine,  $7.80;  1822  cent,  uncirculated,  $4.70;  1823  cent,  partly  red 
$21.50;  cents  from  1824  to  1836,  51.50  to  $7.00  each  ; cents  1839-’42 
and  4.3,  $3.00  each;  VV^right  & Bales’  card,  $1.80;  1808  Washino’ton 
silver  medal,  $5.00.  ^ 

On  Jan.  17th  Mr.  H.  P.  Smith’s  collection  was  sold  by  Bangs  & Co. 
The  pieces  which  sold  for  the  highest  prices  wmre  : Ancient  British  sil- 
ver, $2.00  ; Burgred  penny,  $4.15;  1861  IJ.  S.  cent,  60c.;  dollars  1795 
fine,  $5.10  ; 1798  dol.  small  eagle,  $13.30  ; 1799  five  stars  facino-  $5  00  • 
1851,  proof,  $45.00;  1^54,  good,  $4.75  ; 1858,  proof,  $4  .00  ; half  dol- 
lars, 1802,  very  fine,  $9.10  ; 1836  milled  edge,  $24.50  ; 1852,  fine,  $5.25 
and  $4.30  ; dimes,  1801,  $3.05  ; 1811,  $1.50  ; 1846,  good,  $1.25  ; 1856 
large  date,  $1.10  ; 1861  to  1868,  average,  80c.  each  ; 1873,  proof,  no  ar- 
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row,  $1.02 ; half  dime  1846,  very  good,  $2.30;  1862  to  1868,  40c.  to 
75e.  each;  1861,  restrike  of  Confederate  half  dollar,  $4.50;  proof  sets, 
1877,  $10.05  ; 1878,  $8.25  ; 1879,  $5.00  ; small  sets,  50c.  to  $1.45  each. 


Coming  Coin  Sale. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Davis,  of  Iowa  City,  has  been  catalogued 
by  Qur  publishers,  and  will  be  sold  by  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Leavitt,  at  Clinton 
Hall,  8th  street,  near  Broadway,  on  February  10th.  It  com])rises  United 
States  silver,  bronze  medals,  Politicals,  ancient  Roman  and  Jewish  coins, 
among  which  we  notice  a “ mite  ” of  the  notorious  Herod  Agrippa,  and 
numismatic  books  with  fine  engravings. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

T.  H.  C.,  Detroit,  Mich. — The  coii:  you  have  is  what  is  known  as  a 
“box”  or  “screw  crown  ” of  Ferdinand  III , Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
was  struck  for  the  City  of  Augsberg  (the  Augusta  Vindelicorum  of  the 
Romans),  on  the  reverse  is  a view  and  the  arms  (a  fir  cone)  of  that  city. 
The  crowns  of  many  of  the  German  Emperors  were  split,  hollowed  out 
and  used  for  various  purposes,  prominent  among  whicli  was  the  secret- 
ing of  war  dispatches;  but  more  commonly  to  contain  a painted  por- 
trait or  memento,  the  meaning  of  which  would  be  known  only  by  the 
person  who  caused  its  manufacture. 

G.,  Foxburg,  Pa.— The  piece,  of  which  you  send  a rubbing,  is  a 
token  usually  found  in  prize  packages  of  candy,  and  consequently  of 
small  value. 

W.  H.  F.,  Leavenworth.  One  of  the  rubbings  you  send  is  similar  to  the 
coin  we  illustrated  in  our  last  number,  and  is  another  of  the  several  vari- 
eties issued  at  Changchau.  The  most  noticeable  difference  is  the  addi- 
tion of  two  quatrefoils  on  each  side.  The  second  rubbing  is  of  a Cochin 
China  Dollar,  of  Ming-Ming,  son  of  Kia-Loung.  Obverse,  a dragon,  be- 
low it  “ 40  ” ; reverse,  a blazing  sun,  surrounded  by  the  inscription, 
“ Ming-Ming,  Current  Money.” 

The  law  prohibits  the  mutiliation  of  coins  and  the  subsequent  attempt 
to  circulate  the  same.  This  is  only  to  protect  money  from  clipping, 
punching  and  filling  for  fraudulent  purposes  ; a person  may  use  a coin  as 
he  desires,  but,  if  mutilated,  must  not  attempt  to  again  use  it  for  money. 

T.  L.,  Phillipsburgh,  N.  J.  The  best  way  to  clean  cents  is  to  allow 
them  to  remain  in  warm  water  for  a while,  and  then,  with  a stiff  biush 
and  common  soap,  briskly  rub  them,  and,  after  washing,  di^  v\  ith  a cloth. 

C.  N.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  coin  you  have  is  a Dollar,  or  Peso,  of 
Rafael  Carrera,  President  of  Guatemala,  who  died  in  April,  1865.  The 
piece  is  not  sufficiently  rare,  and  is  too  well  known  among  collectors 
to  warrant  an  illustration.  A more  recent  issue  of  Guatemala  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Coiu  Chart  Manual. 
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From  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  we  illustrate  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  coin  in  ])resent  nse;  it  being  the  fii’st 
we  have  seen,  as  well  as  the  iirst  Asiatic  coiii  bearing  the  head  of  a king, 
and  coming  from  the  land  of  the  mnch  adored  white  elephant,  where  the 
king  and  his  elephants  are  not  only  absolute  rulers,  but  owners  of  every 
thing  and  person  in  the  entire  kingdom,  exacting  from  each  subject  three 
months’ labor  or  an  equivalent  per  year,  in  addition  to  the  usual  taxes  ; 
it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  since  the  establishment  of  the  Siamese  mint 
in  Bangkok,  that  the  young  king  Chu-la-lon-kom  1.  should  desire  to 
divide  the  honors  of  deification  with  his  aforementioned  white  elephants, 
which  alone  formerly  graced  his  coins  ; and  have  his  portrait  placed  on 
the  circulating  money  of  his  realm. 

Our  illustration  is  of  the  largest  circular  coin  of  Siam  and  is  called  a 
Songbat;  it  is  equivalent  to  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  ; on  the  obverse 
is  a fine  bust  of  the  king  in  European  court  c<.'Stume,  with  the  insignia 
of  royalty  decorating  his  breast;  the  hair  is  not  dressed  in  the  manner 
peculiar  to  the  country,  (that  is,  standing  erect  from  forehead  to  ci’own) 
but  combed  back  after  the  civilized  fashion  ; the  head  is  well  developed, 
and  has  a more  refined  appearance  than  is  usually  found  in  a country 
where  its  people  are  noted  for  their  lack  of  personal  beauty,  wdiich  is  not 
improved  by  their  excessive  chewing  of  the  betel  nut,  coloring  tbe  teeth 
a purplish  black;  on  the  reverse  is  the  newly  adopted  arms  of  Siam  ; on 
the  upper  half  of  the  shield  is  a triune  elephant,  or  three-headed  idol  ; 
the  right  lower  quarter  contains  a torch,  across  which  is  a Malay  creese; 
ill  the  left  quarter  is  an  elephant  facing  left,  the  shield  is  surmounted  by 
an  altar,  and  is  between  two  standards  resembling  the  crowns  of  the 
first  and  second  kings,  which  are  supported  by  dragons  and  backed  by 
two  crossed  sceptres;  a banner  bearing  a motto  connects  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  sceptres;  an  inscription  surrounds  the  design  on  both 
sides  ; the  edge  is  milled. 

After  considerable  inquii-y  we  could  not  find  any  one  sufficiently 
versed  in  the  Siamese  language  to  translate  the  inscriptions;  in  fact,  there 
is  a very  small  percentage  of  the  natives  who  can  read,  education  not 
being  considered  one  of  the  necessities. 
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The  Coins  of  the  United  States. 

( Continued  from  page  86.) 

1795  CENTS. 

*No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  Lettei'ed  edge.  The  date  is  5^  wide  ; 
the  top  of  5 runs  into  the  bust ; l is  within  a hair’s  width  of  tlie  cap  ; t 
is  directly  opposite  tiie  forelock  of  hair  ; width  of  the  word  liberty  is  11. 

Reverse — One  cent  high  in  wreath ; on  right  branch  of  wi  eath  16 
leaves,  on  left  branch  17  leaves,  the  stem  on  right  points  to  the  right  foot 
of  A ; the  dividing  line  of  the  is  too  short,  only  measures  1-^.  Edge 
inscribed  one  hundred  for  a dollar.  We,  have  seen  this  variety  struck 
over  another  cent,  size  19,  being  Jg-  wider  than  usual. 

No.  2,  with  reverse  B.  Lettered  edge.  The  date  is  5f  wide  ; the  top 
of  5 is  almost  entirely  merged  in  the  bust ; l is  ^ distant  from  the  cap  ; fore- 
top of  head  points  between  r and  t ; distance  from  chin  to  highest  point 
of  T 6^. 

Reverse — One  cent  properly  placed  in  tlie  wreath  ; on  right  branch 
of  wreath  17  leaves  ; on  left  branch  16  leaves  ; a berry  on  each  side  of 
the  knot  below  the  loops  ; the  right  branch,  unlike  any  other,  terminates 
in  two  leaves;  the  stem  on  right  points  to  centre  of  a;  length  of  divid- 
ing line  of  fraction  If.  Edge  inscribed  one  hundred  for  a dollar. 

*No.  3,  with  reverse  B.  Lettered  edge.  Same  as  No.  2,  except  on 
edge,  which  is  inscribed  one  hundred  a dollar  ; as  on  one  variety  of 
1794,  the  same  collar  being  used  which  lacked  the  word  “for.” 

*No.  4,  with  reverse  C.  Lettered  edge.  Same  as  No.  2. 

Reverse — The  branches  of  wreath  are  wavy  and  irregular  like  a vine 
and  have  16  leaves  on  right  and  15  on  left ; no  berry  near  right  loop  of 
bow;  the  dividing  line  of  the  fraction  touches  all  the  figures;  the  de- 
nominator nearly  touches  the  border  ; from  the  centre  of  the  knot  to  top 
of  1,  measures  2.  Edge  inscribed  one  hundred  for  a dollar. 

No.  5,  with  reverse  A.  Plain  edge.  Same  as  No.  1,  but  has  no  in- 
scription on  edge. 

*No.  6,  with  reverse  D.  Plain  edge.  Same  as  No.  1. 

Reverse — The  branches  of  wreath  are  thick,  uniform,  and  exactly 
circular,  the  diameter  of  wreath  is  9^ ; on  right  branch  20  leaves  and 
left  21  leaves,  principally  in  groups  of  three;  the  lowest  of  the  group  of 
three  barelv  touches  c of  cent  ; the  outei’  inscription  is  very  close  to  the 
wreath;  the  die  is  cracked  from  last  a in  America  across  to  border  oppo- 
site I in  UNITED  ; stem  points  considerably  to  the  right  of  a ; the  serrated 
border  is  finer  than  usual,  the  entire  reverse  being  like  that  on  1 < 96  cents. 

Sub- Variety— Same  as  No.  6.  The  die  is  cracked  from  shoulder 
above  date,  upward  through  cap  to  the  border. 

No.  7,  with  reverse  E.  Plain  edge.  The  date  is  only  4f  wide  ; 
the  1 is  7 distant  from  the  point  of  bust ; the  7 does  not  extend  belo\\ 
the  9 as  in  other  varieties,  and  the  .5  just  touches  the  bust ; the  full  length 
of  its  flourish  is  seen  ; the  pole  is  thicker  and  longer  than  usual,  it  barel} 
touches  the  serrated  border;  the  extreme  width  of  the  word  liberiy  if> 
only  hi;  l is  f from  cap;  the  foretop  of  head  points  between  t and  y; 
distance  from  chin  to  the  highest  point  of  t is 
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Jiovei’se. — On  the  right  branch  of  wreath  are  3 berries;  on  left 
branch  4 berries  ; one  cent  properly  placed  in  wreath  ; a pair  of  leaves 
terminate  to  the  left  of  the  centre  of  c in  cent  ; a berry  on  left  opposite 
the  loop  of  the  bow,  but  none  on  the  right ; the  stems  of  wreath  extend 
in  the  same  directions  as  on  No.  1,  but  are  longer,  nearly  touching  the 
A and  u ; the  dividing  line  of  the  fraction  measures  2, 

No.  8 with  i-everse  F.  “Jefferson  head.”  The  width  of  date  is 
4^,  the  figures  are  engraved,  thin  and  irregular  ; the  1 is  6^  distant  from 
point  of  bust ; liberty  widely  spaced,  heavy  letters,  extreme  width  is  11  ; 
Lis  1 distant  from  cap;  foretop  of  head  points  to  r;  hair  lacks  the 
])and,and  is  long  and  stiff;  greatest  length  of  cap  5-|-,  and  width  4,  being 
much  smaller  than  it  should  be ; the  pole  is  thin  and  distant  from 
bust. 

Reverse — Thick  heavy  lettering;  is  of  large  figures;  the 

wreath  is  wavy  and  irregular,  in  some  parts  the  leaves  start  from  the 
main  branch  without  a stem,  and  in  others  have  long  stems ; they  are 
nearly  all  twin  leaves,  but  are  intended  to  represent  two  separate;  the 
branches  each  terminate  with  one  of  these  twin  leaves,  which  appear  very 
like  claws  of  a lobster  or  crab  ; the  ribbon  binding  the  wreath  is  tied 
in  a bow  with  three  loops.  The  edge  is  plain  but  thicker  than  the  ordina- 
ry 1795  cent. 

This  so  called  “Jefferson  head  cent  ” was  probably  named  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  Guinea  pigs  (because  they  did  not  come  from  Guinea,  and 
they  are  not  pigs);  the  portrait  on  the  piece  does  not  resemble  that  of 
Jefferson,  nor  did  he  have  aught  to  do  with  the  issue,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  it  is  not  a cent  j but  is  undoubtedly  a counterfeit  of  the  cent  of 
1795,  and  was  struck  somewhere  about  1803.  The  workmanship  and 
style  of  every  portion  of  the  piece  show  that  the  dies  were  never  execu- 
ted at  the  U.  S.  Mint ; the  hair  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it, 
no  artist  employed  in  the  mint  since  its  establishment  would  have  en- 
graved such  a stiff  unnatural  mass  after  having  for  models  the  beautiful 
wavy  locks  which  adorn  the  earlier  coins ; the  figures  and  lettei-s  are 
totally  unlike  any  used  on  the  cents  ; the  fraction  is  of  the  size  figures 
found  on  the  issue  of  1803  ; the  wreatli  with  its  lobstei-  claw  leaves  and 
three-looped  bow  furnish  more  evidence  of  the  inexpert  tool  of  an-  imita- 
tor who  had  before  him  different  types  of  cents  and  engraved  the  least 
difficult  part  of  each  ; the  short  and  narrow  serrated  border  on  the  reverse 
is  unlike  any  used  in  1795,  while  the  absence  of  the  bordei-  ornamenta- 
tion on  the  obverse,  even  on  the  best  of  them,  would  indicate  that  a worn 
cent  was  copied  ; and  finally  the  rarity  of  the  piece  tends  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  its  authenticity,  for  we  know  that  even  were  fifty  thousand 
issued  they  might  still  be  rare,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  circulate  fi\-e 
thousand  in  the  then  thinly  populated  country,  seventy-five  or  eighty 
years  ago,  and  escape  detection ; the  same,  of  course,  might  be  said  of 
the  1793  cent  with  the  strawberry  plant  under  the  bust,  but  as  it  is  of  the 
same  workmanship  as  its  fellows,  and  of  the  three  specimens  known  only 
two  aie  fioni  the  same  die,  their  variety  would  indicate  a probable  pat^- 
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tern  ; which  could  not  be  claimed  for  the  “Jefferson  ” as  it  lacks  all  the 
points  of  an  experimental  piece ; and  take  otie  consideration  with  anotlier, 
it  has  a remarkably  unofficial  look.  /J 

1795  HALF  CENTS.  ^ 

*No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  Lettered  edge.  In  general  appearance  half 
cents  of  1795  resemble  those  of  1794,  bnt  the  head  is  ranch  smaller.  The 
date  is  widely  spaced,  measures  4 in  width  ; the  1 is  made  with  the  same 
punch  as  the  letter  i in  liberty;  the  9 much  larger  than  the  other  figures, 
as  it  is  on  all  the  varieties;  the  5 is  small  and  badly  formed : distance 
from  the  point  of  bust  to  higher  point  of  t is  10. 

Reverse — The  first  leaf  on  left  branch  of  wreath  terminates  opposite 
u ; a berry  on  each  side  of  the  bow,  and  the  highest  berry  on  right  is 
opposite  M,  which  occurs  only  on  this  variety;  a leaf  is  parallel  with  and 
extends  the  full  height  of  t in  cent.  The  edge  is  inscribed  two  hundred 

FOR  A DOLLAR. 

No.  2,  with  reverse  A.  Lettered  edge.  The  1 in  date  is  a well-formed 
figure;  a flaw  in  the  die  after  the  1 makes  the  date  appear  like  1,795 ; 
small  flaws  also  may  be  seen  on  the  tops  of  i and  r in  liberty. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  1.  The  edge  is  inscribed  two  hundred  for  a 

DOLLAR. 

No.  3,  with  reverse  B.  Plain  edge.  Same  obverse  as  No.  2. 

Reverse — The  top  leaves  of  wreath  almost  meet,  they  point  exactly 
toward  each  other;  no  berries  near  the  bow  ; highest  berry  on  right  is 
opposite  a;  first  leaf  on  right  almost  touches  c in  America;  the  top  of 
the  inner  leaf  touches  t in  cent  ; the  distance  between  half  and  cent  is 
1^;  the  die  was  cracked  from  bottom  of  first  t in  states  to  wreath,  and 
shows  a slight  crack  from  top  of  wreath  across  to  r ; only  three  berries  on 
left  branch,  the  one  on  the  outside  being  uppermost : the  ribbon  ends  do 
not  extend  below  the  dividing  line  of  the  fraction. 

*No  4,  with  reverse  C.  Plain  edge.  Same  obverse  edge  as  No.  2. 

Reverse — On  left  branch  of  wreatli  are  eighteen  leaves,  there  being 
a cluster  of  three  beneath  it  ; no  berries  on  the  outside  ; there  are  three 
on  the  inside,  the  lower  one  is  opposite  the  bow  ; the  branches  meet  at 
top;  on  the  right  are  six  berries  ; the  points  of  leaves  almost  touch  e,  i 
and  A in  America;  half  is  but  | distant  from  cent;  the  is  nearer  the 
ribbon  knot  than  on  other  varieties. 

No.  5,  with  reverse  B*.  Plain  edge.  This  obverse  is  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  the  pole  was  omitted  in  the-  die,  thus  leaving  the  cap 
dependent  from  a short  peg  back  of  the  head;  the  line  under  the  shoulder 
dok  not  continue  and  form  tlie  ellipsis  as  on  the  foregoing  varieties,  but 
is  only  half  the  proper  length;  in  all  other  points  this  is  the  same  as  No.  1. 

Reverse Same  as  No.  3;  the  break  in  the  die  is  much  more  distinct. 

*No.  6,  with  reverse  O.  Plain  edge.  Same  obverse  as  No.  5. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  4. 
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The  half  cents  of  1795  are  fouml  on  planchets  of  various  degrees  ol 
thickness;  we  liave  seen  some  which  were  struck  ovei‘ Talbot,  Alluin  and 
Lee  cents,  and  others  over  Colonials,  and  of  course  retaining  their  thick- 
ness; and  some  on  planchets  which  were  too  tlun  to  admit  of  a clear  im- 
pression ; the  latter  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  which  may  account 
for  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  fine  specimens. 


Auction  Sales  Explained. 

AVe  have  been  I'cqnested  by  a number  of  subscribers  to  explain 
some  peculiarities  of  the  coin  auction  business,  and  we  do  not  think  we 
can  do  better  than  publish  extracts  from  one  letter  with  our  explana- 
tions : 

“1  live  about  tlii-ee  hundred  miles  from  New  York,  and  am  in  the 

habit  of  sending  l)ids  on  evei’}’  auction  sale  to  of  your  city  to 

execute  for  me.  After  sending  on  my  bids  as  usual  foi'  tlie  last  sale, 
business  called  me  to  New  York,  and,  having  some  sj)are  time,  thought 
I would  go  and  see  how  my  bids  were  being  exec.nted,  and  as  I heard 
many  things  which  I could  not  understand,  I thought  it  best  to  write 
to  you  for  advice  before  demanding  an  explanation  of  . For  in- 

stance, 1 sent  a bid  on  a piece  for  $2.00,  and  was  sui'priscd  to  hear  it 
started  at  $1.50,  while  a similar  line  of  coins  before  it  had  been  knocked 
down  at  50c.  each,  but  this  is  not  all ; there  wei-e  no  further  bids  from 
any  one  in  the  room,  so  my  faithful  agent  called  out  to  the  seller  to  make 
it  $1.S0,  which  was  duly  done  by  the  aucti<jneer  ordering  the  bookkeepers 
to  alter  the  price  to  that  figui'e.” 

At  first  glance,  the  facts  you  state  would  appear  very  strange  to  any 
one  not  used  to  the  business,  but  as  you  certainly  would  not  send  your 
orders  to  any  one  you  did  not  have  confidence  in,  we  should  have  thought 
that  might  have  worked  out  a solution  of  the  apparent  contradiction  in 
your  own  mind.  The  gentleman  to  whom  you  sent  your  bids — our  rule 
excluding  advertisements  from  our  paper  prevents  our  giving  his  name — 
isperfectl}'  reliable,  and  of  coui-se  has  many  other  clients  besides  yourself, 
and  when  he  is  in  the  auction  room  he  represents  evei'y  person  who  has 
intrusted  their  bids  to  him.  You  say  in  effect  that  yon  wanted  a certain 
coin,  and,  if  it  could  not  be  bought  cheaper,  were  willing  to  ])ay  $2.00  foi' 
it.  Now,  as  the  case  proves,  another  collector  wanted  it  at  $1.75,  and  if 
he  had  been  in  the  room  would  have  bid  on  it  to  that  amount.  There 
may  have  been  several  other  bids  in  the  same  dealer’s  hands,  but  as  you 
were  the  only  one  who  ordered  $1.75  to  be  exceeded,  they  do  not  make 
any  diffei-ence  in  this  case,  unless,  there  being  no  opposition  in  the  room, 
it  had  been  knocked  down  to  your  agent  for  25c.  Then,  of  course, 
you  would  have  wanted  it,  and  so  would  the  $1.75  man,  and  so  on  down 
to  every  collector  who  sent  a bid  on  the  piece  above  25  cents.  You  might 
possibly  say  to  yourself.  But  what  is  the  use  of  making  me  ]>ay  $1.55 
more  than  it  could  be  bought  for;  the  othei-  parties  c,(/uld  not  have  got  it 
anyhow,  although  they  made  me  pay  more  for  it?  One  moment’s  con 
sideration  will  show  you  that  this  is  untenable,  as  it  would  cause  dissatis- 
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faction  all  round  ; besides,  the  seller  has  some  right,  and  it  would  be  just 
as  immoral  for  tlie  buyers  to  combine  against  the  seller  as  for  the  dealers 
to  run  up  prices,  for  the  sake  of  the  extra  commission  against  buyers. 
Having  answered  this  que,«tion  at  some  length,  we  will  now  give  the  ex- 
planation of  every  point  in  the  auction  business  which  might  be  misun- 
derstood, and  thus  once  for  all  dispose  of  the  subject. 

general  rules. 

Healers  must  always  bid  over  the  next  highest  commission,  and,  ’f  ifr 
is  knocked  down  for  less,  request  the  auctioneer  to  raise  it  to  the  de- 
sired amount. 

You  may  not  get  a coin  which  is  sold  at  your  figure  because  it  was 
another  party’s  turn  to  bid,  for  instance,  your  limit  was  a dollar  on  a 
coin,  and  it  was  sold  for  a dollar  to  another  party;  thus  your  agent  starts 
it  at  50c.,  and  in  turn  bids  70c.  and  90c.,  while  his  opponent  bids  60c., 
80c.  and  takes  it  at  $L.  This  may  sometimes  be  avoided  by  your  agent 
bidding  $1.00  instead  of  90c.,  that  is  by  jumping  20c.  on  the  last  bid. 

We  frequently  hear  it  said,  “ I would  have  been  willing  to  pay  25c. 
more  to  get  it,”  but  it  does  not  follow  that  25c.  or  any  other 
advance,  would  have  obtained  the  piece,  for  yon  cannot  tell  how  high 
your  opponent  would  have  gone. 

Collectoi's  occasionally  desire  to  bu}'  one  coin  out  of  a lot,  but  as  the 
entire  lot  is  always  sold  together  as  catalogued,  this  is  im[)ossible;  the 
remedy  is  to  bid  as  much  for  the  lot  as  the  one  piece  is  worth  to  you. 

ON  BUYING. 

Collectors  attending  a sale  in  person  should  go  to  the  auction  rooms 
during  the  day,  and,  after  carefully  examining  the  pieces  they  want,  mark 
the  price  they  are  willing  to  pay  in  their  catalogue,  and  directly  the  lot 
is  reached,  bid  quickly;  novices  usually  lose  lots  they  want  through  not 
being  quick  enough.  Wenes^er  attended  a sale  that  there  was  not 
many  things  resold  in  the  room  at  doubl(^  the  price  they  were  knocked 
down  for,  and  that  to  parties  who  were  in  the  room  the  entire  time. 

Collectors  Avill  usually  find  it  the  cheaper  plan  to  employ  an  agent 
who  understands  his  business  than  to  get  an  inconq)etent  person  to  exe- 
cute his  bids.  That  an  agent  earns  his  10^  (the  commission  for  buying), 
we  will  state  what  he  has  to  do.  First  he  sends  a catalogue  to  his  cus- 
tomer (postage  2c.),  and  as  he  is  not  likely  to  get  bids  on  every  sale  this 
must  be  doubled.  He  then  has  to  enter  his  bids,  perhaps  half  an  hour’s 
work,  then  go  to  the  auction  room  and  carefully  examine  every  piece 
bid  on  to  see  that  it  is  genuine,  is  correctly  described,  and  the  con- 
dition equal  to  its  rating.  Then  he  has  to  attend  the  sale  and  bid  on  the 
ju'eces,  and  probably  go  next  day  to  get  them.  After  that  the  party  has 
to  be  written  to  (at  expense  of  postage  and  stationery^,  then  the  pur- 
chases have  to  be  packed,  and  the  risk  (of  course  a small  one)  taken  of 
not  getting  paid,  and  if  the  amount  does  not  exceed  51b  for  50c.,  not  an 
extravagant  remuneration  for  the  work  done  and  skill  and  judg- 
ment used.  We  may  add  that  dealers  can  usually  buy  cheaper 
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than  the  parties  could  themselves,  bec.anse  they  do  not  get  excited, 
and  are  not  tempted  to  exceed  their  limits,  as  a collector  very  often  is. 
Dealers  usually  buy  at  about  %)%  below  their  limit. 

ON  ORDERING. 

Never  send  your  bids  to  any  one  that  you  cannot  trust  explicitly. 

Never  send  unlimited  bids,  because  others  may  have  done  the  same, 
and  so  a piece  be  run  up  to  ten  times  its  value  before  one  party  thinks  it 
time  to  stop. 

If  you  want  a piece  and  do  not  know  its  value,  say  buy  at  what  you 
consider  a fair  price. 

Sometimes  a piece  may  be  worth  more  to  you  than  to  any  one  else, 
and  unless  a dealer  is  told  this,  he  might,  under  the  last  paragraph,  let  a 
coin  go  whic-h  you  particularly  want;  for  instance,  you  may  be  making 
a collection  of  special  varieties;  say  the  piece  is  only  worth  ten  cents,  you 
might  have  to  wait  years  before  you  could  get  this  piece  again,  and  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  pay  $2.00  for  it  rather  than  let  it  go,  but  a dealer 
cannot  know  this  unless  he  is  told. 

Sometimes  there  Avill  be  duplicate  lots  in  the  same  sale,  and  all  the 
bids  being  sent  on  the  first  lot  it  may  bring  five  times  the  price  of  an 
equally  good  specimen  below. 

No  dealer  can  execute  an  order  to  “buy  lot  20,  but  if  yon  do  not 
get  that  buy  lot  429,”  because  it  is  impossible  to  keep  in  mind  what  he 
has  bousfht,  when  he  has  perhaps  several  bids  on  every  lot.  If,  however, 
both  lots  are  on  the  same  page  of  the  catalogue  or  are  following  lots, 
there  is  no  objection  to  such  bids. 

An  order  to  buy  a specified  amount  out  of  a large  list  can  not  be 
properly  complied  with,  for  reasons  given  above,  j^et  it  is  a common 
thing  for  a collector  to  send  a list  of  $200  worth  of  coins  and  say  buy  me 
.$25  worth. 


Coming  Coin  Sale. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  G.  Grunewald,  the  celebrated  artist  of  this 
city,  is  now  being  catalogued  by  our  publishers,  aud  will  be  sold  during 
March.  It  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  medals,  in 
bronze  and  white  metal,  offered  foi;  some  time;  also  some  rare  and  inter- 
esting foreign  and  American  coins. 


Decadrachm  of  Syracuse. 

One  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  Ancient  Greece  was  Syracuse,  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  founded  by  a colony  of  Corinthians  in  73T 
B.  C.,  under  the  leadership  of  Archias,  who  thought  its  magnificent  harbor 
admirably  adapted  to  attract  commerce  aud  wealth,  and  to  eventually 
become  as  important  if  not  as  powerful  as  their  natal  city,  Corinth  ; it 
was  governed  for  many  }'ears  by  petty  princes  and  a republican  form  of 
laws,  until  in  488  B.  C.,  Gelon,  a citizen,  having  been  successful  in  the 
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Olympic  games,  obtained  the  position  of  General  and  afterward  assumed 
supreme  authority,  established  a limited  monarchy,  which  continued  for 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  As  the  population  and  wealth  in 
creased,  the  people  beautified  their  surroundings;  the  remaining  ex- 
am i)les  of  some  of  their  great  buildings  give  some  idea  of  its  former 
magnificence,  the  Temple  of  Minerva  is  still  used  as  a place  of  worship, 
and  its  Doric  architecture  is  as  prominent  to-day  as  it  was  2500  years  ago; 
the  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa  is  ?iow  used  as  a washing-trough.  In 
the  height  of  its  glory  and  splendor  the  population  was  estimated  at  about 
a quarter  of  a million;  which  was  probably  about  412B.  C. ; after  it 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  under  the  rule  of  Dioii}'- 
sius  I,  a warlike  yet  literary  prince  ; the  highest  degree  of  Grecian  art 
was  displayed  during  this  period,  and  no  more  fitting  proof  have  we  of 


this  than  on  the  magnificent  Decadrachm  or  Ten-drachm  silver  piece 
which  we  illustrate,  the  head  of  Arethusa  facing  left,  an  escallop  shell 
back  of  the  neck,  and  surrounded  by  four  dol))hins  and  the  inscription 
^ Y PAKO^IO,N  {of  the  Syracusans)\  it  has  been  asserted  by  most  writ- 
ers that  the  head  represents  that  of  Ceres  or  Proserpine,  but  we  cannot 
discern  upon  what  ground  they  base  their  opinion,  iis  none  of  the  decora 
tions  found  on  statues  of  Ceres  accompany  this  head  (the  deities  of  the 
anc.ients  were  always  known  by  their  attributes)  ; lint,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  an  established  fact  that  Ai'ethusa  was  worshipped  as  one  of  the  river- 
o-ods  by  the  Syracusans  ; the  immense  fountain,  or  rather  a lake,  dedicated 
P)  her  would  tend  to  fiii'ther  this  belief,  Avliich  is  also  strengthened  by 
the  seaweed  or  sedge  adorning  the  hair,  which  never  would  be  appropriate 
on  an  agricultural  deity;  nor  would  the  escallo})  and  dolphins  be  fitting 
emblems  in  this  c.onnection  were  they  not  supposed  to  be  Arethusa’s 
favorite  companions.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  dolphins  were 
tunny  fish,  but  no  one  acquainted  with  the  j)oints  of  difference  between 
the  two  would  evei-  entertain  foi-  a moment  such  an  idea;  the  tunny  fish 
abound  in  the  Metliterranian  and  attain  enormous  size,  sometimes  weigh- 
ing a thousand  pounds;  they  are  of  the  same  family  as  the  Spanish 
mackerel  and  shaped  very  like  them  ; while  the  dolphin,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  illustration,  is  totally  unlike  the  tunny. 

The  reverse  re{)resents  a chariot  drawn  by  four  spirited  horses,  and 
is  known  to  the  Homans  as  a quadriga ; the  driver  is  holding  in  his  horses 
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i)rei)aratory  to  being’  crowned  by  Victory,  who  flies  toward  him  ; this 
possibly  relates  to  some  of  the  victories  of  Dionysius  over  the  Carthagin- 
iai'is,  against  whom  he  often  fought.  In  the  exergue  is  a suite  ol  armor 
upon  iriiasta  or  spear,  the  helmet  on  right,  and  the  thorax  or  coat  or  mail 

between  two  ocreie  or  leggings.  _ . 

It  is  difficult  to  engrave  a representation  or  so  beautitul  a coin  ana 
do  it  justice,  the  piece  iniist  be  seen_  to  be  fully  appreciated  ; the  design 
stands  out  in  relief,  every  line  artistic  in  its  originality;  no  die  that  can 
be  engraved  to-day  can  compare  with  the  beauty  of  this  piece ; but  then, 
like  the  \vritin<^s  of  so  many  of  the  sons  of  Syracuse,  that  continue  to 
instruct  the  world,  this  masterpiece  of  numismatic  art  is  the  monument 
around  which  all  coins  must  look  up  to  in  silent  admiration. 


Sarawak,  Its  Coins  and  Rulers. 


We  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  great  aid  to 
learning  derived  from  even  a small  collection  of  coins;  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  will  well  illustrate  our  remarks.  How  many  are  there  among  even 
well  educated  persons,  outside  of  collectors,  who  ever  heard  of  Sarawak  'i 
The  coins  being  tolerably  scarce,  an  illustration  of  the  design,  accojii- 
panied  by  a sketch  of  the  country  and  its  rulers,  may  not  be  out  of  place 
in  these  pages. 

Sai’awak  is  an  independent  State  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  extending 
about  HO  ' miles  along  the  N.  W.  coast,  running  inland  nearly  100  miles 
in  the  centre.  The  population  consists  of  40,000  Malays,  3,000  Chinese, 
and  200,000  Dyaks  and  other  tribes.  Up  to  1811  the  country  was 
governed,  or  j-ather  ruled,  by  a native  Rajah  under  the  Sultan  of  Borneo. 
At  this  time,  a formidable  rebellion  being  in  progress,  the  Rajah  called 
upon  an  Englishman,  James  Brooke,  who  was  visiting  the  country  in  his 
yacht,  to  aid  in  its  suppression.  This  work  he  speedily  accomplished,  and 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  services  was  made  hereditary  Rajah  of  the 
State,  a position  he  was  eminently  qualified  for,  by  nature  and  educatioJi. 
He  raised  a congregation  of  thieving  tribes  into  an  industrious  cenmm- 
nity  of  traders  and  agric  ilturalists,  he  established  courts  of  justice  under 
native  Mohammedan  rule  subject  to  English  supervision  and  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  capitol.  The  various  conveniences  of  civilized  life  were 
successfully  introduced,  including  revenue  and  postage  stamps,  a regular 
issue  of  copper  coins  was  well  received,  and  after  his  death  was  con 
tinned  by  his  nephew,  who  succeeded  him. 
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Tlie  obvei'se  bears  a striking  profile  likeness  of  the  Rajah  to  left,  and 
inscribed  with  his  name  and  title,  J.  Brooke,  rajah.  Reverse,  value  en- 
closed in  laurel  wreath,  Sarawak  above,  1863  below.  The  values  are 
and  1 cent. 

The  coins  of  his  successor  are  identical  in  value  and  design;  the 
profile  being  changed  to  that  of  a much  younger  man,  the  inscription 
reading  C.  Brooke,  rajah.  The  date  on  the  reverse  is  1870. 

Sir  James  Brooke  was  born  in  London,  on  the  29th  of  April,  1808. 
lie  was  educated  at  the  Norwich  Grammar  School.  He  entered  the 
army  of  the  East  India  Company,  as  a cadet,  in  1817,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Burmese  war;  but,  being  severely  wounded,  was  com- 
pelled to  return  home.  But  a person  of  such  a temperament  as  our  hero 
could  not  remain  long  idle.  Scarcely  had  his  \vound  healed  than  he  re- 
entered the  army,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  shortly  after  on  account 
of  his  health. 

I^Ir.  Brooke  had  long  been  contemplating  the  civilization  of  the  Ma- 
lay races ; and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  inheriting  sufficient  to  put  his 
ideas  into  execution,  he  at  once  proceeded  to  fit  himself  for  the  great 
work  he  had  laid  out  for  himself.  He  spent  about  three  years  cruising 
about  in  his  yacht,  the  “Royalist,”  visiting  China  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. In  July,  1839,  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  at  once 
made  ari’angements  with  the  Malay  Rajah  of  Saraw^ak  for  permission  to 
visit  the  island  ; w’hich  being  granted,  he  made  an  extended  journey 
through  every  part,  and  gained  a great  deal  of  information  that  w’^as  of 
immense  service  to  him  afterward. 

In  1841  he  was  appointed  Rajah  of  Saimvak,  by  the  Sultan,  but  had 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  about  $2,500.  But,  in  consideration  of  this,  he 
had  the  monopoly  of  dealing  in  some  of  the  most  valuable  products  of 
the  country.  Under  his  able  mauagement  the  country  steadily  increased 
in  everything  pertaining  to  civilization.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  agent 
for  the  English  government  in  Borneo.  In  1847  Mr.  Brooke  returned 
to  England,  and  was  then  created  a Knight  of  the  .Bath,  by  Her  MajestjL 
He  returned  to  Sarawak  the  next  year.  In  1857  the  Chinese  residing 
in  Sarawak  revolted,  and  w-ere  soon  put  dowm  with  the  aid  of  the  Malays. 

Of  Sir  James  Brooke’s  personal  courage  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak; 
but  to  this  quality  he  added  a skill  in  the  use  of  all  weapons  and  a quick- 
ness of  eye  and  limb  which  w^ere  quite  extraordinary.  To  the  moment 
when  paralysis  struck  him  dowm  for  the  first  time,  the  Rajah  had  few 
equals  in  that  rapid  and  vigorous  fence  which  is  really  of  service  in  a 
struggle,  nor  in  real  pistol  play.  There  are  many  men,  it  is  likely,  wdio 
could  cut  the  pips  of  a card  more  accurately,  but  I never  saw'  one  wdio 
w'as  the  Rajah’s  match  in  firing  all  around,  in  front,  in  rear,  running,  or 
wheeling  about.  That  most  treacherous  w'eapon,  the  revolver,  was  sure 
as  a duelling  pistol  in  his  hands.  When  the  Chinese  rebels  came  down 
to  Kutchiug  on  the  night  of  Feliruary  18,  1867,  their  first  object  was  to 
surround  the  Government  House,  with  the  intention  of  killing  the  sover- 
eign. They  knew  that  he  and  his  body-servant  were  alone  in  the  build- 
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I’or  it  was  not  cnstoinary  l)et’ore  this  event  to  ))ost  any  sentinels  eitiier 
b\^\iii^lit  or  day.  Tlie  Chinese  hn-ce  w^as  over  tliree  thousand,  and  the 
lialf  ()i:  tliis  nnmher  marched  in  silence  through  the  darkness  to  the  at- 
tack. d’hey  tired  the  hnilding,  and  stood  in  wait  for  their  victim,  yelling 
and  wasting  their  powder  aftei-  the  usual  (Chinese  manner. 

Half  of  them  were  drunk:  all  were  thirsting  for  the  Rajah’s  blood. 
But  so  terrible  was  the  prestige  surrounding  him,  so  deeply  founded  the 
belief  in  his  jniraculous  skill,  that  when  the  object  of  their  hatred  sprang 
through  a window  from  the  Idazing  house,  with  a pistol  in  each  hand  and 
a sabre  between  his  teeth,  the  fifteen  hundred  burly  Chinamen  sprang 
from  his  desperate  path,  and,  without  a wound,  he  dashed  through  a liv- 
ing lane  of  intended  murderers.  He  reached  the  stream  that  fenced  the 
residence  gardens,  pursued  by  the  cowardly  host,  plunged  in,  dived  beneath 
the  sampans  lying  there,  and  rose  among  the  bushes  on  the  farther  baidc 
But  as  he  I'ose,  another  peril  loomed  over  him,  for  a dark  figure  stooped 
above  his  hiding-place,  and  eager  eyes  were  examining  the  water.  One 
hasty  glance  assured  tlie  Rajah  that  this  new  foe  was  all  alone;  he  sprang 
in  one  tremendous  bound  at  the  bent  throat,  and  shortened  his  sabre  to 
finish  the  work. 

I3uta  strangled  voice  gurgled  forth — “ It  is  1,  sir — Penty, sir!  O,  for 
God’s  sake.  Sir  James!”  The  Rajah  was  fond  of  telling  this  story,  and 
Penty,  his  steward,  a stalwart  west  countryman,  always  grinned  from  ear 
to  ear  in  listening  to  it,  and  invariably  wound  up  the  finale  with  an  in- 
consequential “Yes,  sir!”  The  Dyaks  also,  among  whom  wrestling  is  a 
favorite  pastime,  had  a notion  that  their  Rajah  was  more  than  a match  for 
their  most  skilful  champions.  Whether  there  was  any  ground  for  this 
idea,  or  how  it  came  to  be  accredited,  I cannot  tell ; most  surely  Sir 
James  Brooke  had  never  entered  the  lists  with  their  naked  warriors.  It 
may  be  that  in  some  early  struggle,  when  the  leader  of  the  Sai'awak 
forces  had  to  take  hand-to-hand  part  in  every  action,  the  Dyaks  saw  him 
successfully  disarm  an  antagonist  by  this  means,  thence  the  opinion  spread. 
One  evening,  shortly  after  the  Kyan  war,  Mr.  Stuart  Johnson,  third  and 
youngest  of  the  Rajah’s  nephews,  brought  down  a guest  to  Government 
House,  in  the  person  of  “Joke,”  a Kennowit  chieftain  of  great  import- 
aTice  somewhere  on  the  Rejang  river,  and  a noted  champion  of  all  weap- 
ons and  games.  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Cruikshank,  residents  of  Kennowit, 
each  tried  a fall  with  him,  but  he  threw  them  easily.  The  Rajah  hap- 
pened to  enter  the  room  just  as  I asked  Joke  whether  any  Englishman  in 
the  country  could  match  him.  “ Ko  one  but  the  Rajah,”  he  said,  looking 
at  his  sovereign  with  a curious  expression  of  mingled  worship  and  curi- 
usity  in  his  eyes.  “ Wli^q  I am  old  and  very  thin,  Joke  !”  said  Sir  James, 
smiling.  “ So  is  the  rattan.  Rajah  !”  rejdied  the  Kennowit,  quick  as 
thought 

In  1863  he  left  Sarawak  for  the  last  time,  and  settled  on  his  estate  in 
Devonshire,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a paralytic  attack,  on  the 
11th  of  June,  1868,  at  the  age  of  65  years. 
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The  Smallest  Bank  Notes. 

Bank  of  North  America,  ) 
Aug'iist  6th,  1789.  \ 

“ Ml'.  Richard  Bache  moved,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Franldin,  that  tliis  hank  should  now  issue  small  tickets  or  notes, 
to  supply  the  call  of  the  public  foi'  change  during  the  pi'esent  interrup- 
tion to  the  circulation  of  copper  coin,  and  pi'esented  a sheet  of  paper  of  a 
very  peculiar  fabric,  as  most  suitable  for  the  purpose — of  which  ]'>aper 
the  Doctor  had  only  two  reams,  which  he  would  S])are  the  bank  for  this 
particular  use. 

Whereupon  the  board  resolved  that  Benjamin  F.  Bache  print  a num- 
ber of  tickets  of  the  denomination  of  three  ninetieths  of  a dollar  equal 
to  three  pence  specie,  and  also  a number  of  tickets  of  the  denomination 
of  one  ninetieth  of  a dollar,  equal  to  one  penny  specie.” 

The  notes  mentioned  are  rarely  met  with,  we  have  seen  fine  speci- 
mens of  each  lately  ; the  paper  on  which  the  three  ])euce  is  printed,  is 
marbled  on  the  back  like  that  used  by  bookbinders,  the  colors  are  rose, 
orange  and  green,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  thp  color  does  not  show  on 
some  notes  as  it  appears  to  run  along  the  edge  of  the  sheet;  the  one 
penny  notes  we  saw  although  of  the  same  paper  are  not  colored.  The 
obverse  is  inscribed  : 

The  President ^ Directors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America  promise  to  pay  to  the  Bearer,  on  demand,  One  Ninetieth  of  a 
Dollar.  A. 

August  %th,  1789. 

Tench  Francis,  Cashier. 

on  the  left  one  penny,  on  the  right.  One  Penny  Specie,  all  within  a bor- 
der of  ornaments;  below  .,5.B^,.F^B^  1„7.^8^9. 

The  reverse  has  a great  variety  of  ornaments,  the  denomination  and 
Printed  by  B.  F.  Bache,  Philadelphia. 

The  three  pence  is  much  the  same,  differing  in  the  type  and  orna- 
mentation and  lias  a very  intricate  monogram  in  centre  of  the  reverse. 


South  Carolina  Colonial  Notes. 

An  otlicial  document  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of  the  State  House  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  after  the  bombardment  in  1861;  which  proved  to  be  a 
“report  of  the  Committee  for  destroying  old  money,  rendered  Sept. 
-!2d,  1778”:  which  gives  an  account  of  a uuuiI)erof  notes  which  are 
uidaiown  to  collectors,  ar.d  of  which  no  record  has  been  heretofore  pub- 
lislu'd. 

We  omit  only  the  aggregate  amounts,  which  would  be  of  no  interest  ; 
an  asterisk  l)cfore  a line  indicates  that  none  ai'e  known  to  exist. 

“The  Committee  ap|)ointed  to  join  a Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Council  to  see  such  torn  and  obliterated  Bills  as  were  lying  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  not  fit  to  be  issued  in  circulation  burnt  and  destroyed,  re- 
port. 
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“That  they,  with  a Committee  of  tlie  Legislative  Council,  have  de- 
stroyed of  the  several  Emissions  and  Denominations  particularly  expres- 
sed underneath,  amounting  to  £4,750  7s.  ll^d.  currency  : 
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Certificates  issued  by  the  General  As 

sembly  in  1774.  100  pounds 
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Denomination.  Number  destroyed. 

Bills  issued 

in  Nov’r, 

1775 
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“ And  that  it  appears  to  the  Committee,  from  the  accounts  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury,  that  they  have  lately  received  from  the  sev- 
eral Tax  Collectors  throughout  this  State,  amongst  the  monies  by  them 
paid  into  the  Treasury,  a number  of  torn  and  obliterated  Bills,  which 
the  Treasurers  cannot,  at  present,  without  great  inconveniency,  select 
from  the  rest.” 


Veterans  of  the  Mexican  War. 

Final  Presentation  oe  the  New  York  Medals. 

In  1848  the  Common  Council  of  this  city  ordered  medals  to  be  struck 
and  presented  to  the  surviving  members  of  the  First  Regiment,  New  1 ork 
Volunteers,  for  their  servic.es  in  tlie  Mexican  War.  Ihe  medals  nnni- 
hered  over  four  hundred  ; forty  of  them  somehow  became  missing,  and 
that  number  of  the  Veterans,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Col.  Kerrigan, 
had  been  unable  until  1874,  to  get  their  medals,  wiien  Gen.  1 luclaiey, 
then  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council,  found  the  missing  medals  in  an 
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old  safe  and  notified  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  who  passed  a resolution 
that  the  medals  be  given  to  the  parties  for  whom  they  were  intended. 
Col.  Kerrigan  set  aliout  hunting  up  his  old  comrades,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  five.  Col.  Jolm  Cook,  of  the  Adjutant-General’s  office 
at  Albany;  David  W.  Dyckman,  of  the  Sanitary  squad;  Deter  Waters, 
George  F.  Stringer  and  Jacob  Childs.  These  parties,  together  with 
General  A¥ard  B.  Bui  nett,  who  commanded  the  regiment,  met  on  Octo- 
ber 20th,  1874,  in  Gen.  Dinckney’s  office  to  receive  the  medals.  Gen. 
Pinckney  said  it  affoi'ded  him  great  pleasure  to  be  the  medium  of  doing 
an  act  of  justice  to  men  who  had  done  so  much  for  their  country  and  had 
won  so  much  fame  for  themselves,  who  had  been  by  some  oversight 
omitted  from  the  roll  of  honor  furnished  to  the  Common  Council  on  the 
return  of  the  V'eteraiis  from  Mexico  in  June,  1848. 

Gen.  Pinckney  then  presented  each  with  a medal.  In  presenting  one 
to  Col.  Kerrigan  he  said  : Gen.  Kerrigan,  I am  proud  to  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  a medal  to  so  gallant  a soldier. 

Much  feeling  was  manifested  by  the  six  Veterans,  and  they  returned 
thanks  to  Gen.  Pinckney  for  his  exertions  in  their  behalf. 

The  medal  is  of  silver,  size  32,  and  executed  by  C.  C.  Wright.  On 
the  obverse  is  the  following  inscription  around  the  city  arms : “ Pre- 
sented by  the  City  of  New  York  to  the  New  York  Begiment  of  Volun- 
teers in  Mexico.”  On  the  reverse  is  a Goddess  of  War  standing  on  a 
Roman  galley ; with  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  LTlloa,  which  defends  the 
harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  right,  and  pointing  on  the  left  to  the  City 
of  Vera  Cruz.  Surrounding  are  the  names  “ Chapultepec,  Cherubusco, 
Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Gordo.” 


Auction  Sales. 

At  Mr.  Haseltine’s  sale  of  Januarj'  21st  the  prices  were  as  follows: 
Dollars,  1796,  small  date,  very  good,  $3.80  ; 1799,  5 stars  facing,  $4.25  ; 
1854,  very  fine,  $8.25;  1855,  very  good,  $7.25;  1873,  proof,  $3.75;  1876, 
proof,  $3.00;  Barcelona  siege  dollar,  $3.25;  Sardinia  five-lire,  $4.00;  Pine 
Tree  shillings,  $5.75  and  $2.50;  Rosa  Amevi.  farthing,  $2.50;  Rosa 
Americana  penny,  $5,25;  same,  halfpenny,  $2.80;  and  farthing,  $2.65; 
D51,  Louis  XV.  “ Col.  Franc,  de  I’Ain.,”  copper,  $5.25;  cents,  1793,  very 

^10.90;  1804,  very  good,  $9.10 ; half  cent, 
1793,  $3.88;  lot  of  Centennial  curiosities,  3c.  to  65c.  each,  and  a lachry- 
matory from  Pompeii,  $5.25. 

A.  large  collection  of  paper  money,  old  newspapers,  etc.,  catalogued 
ly  Ml.  Haseltine,  was  sold  on  February  10.  The  continental  notes 
brought  from  15c.  to  50c.  each  ; the  1778'  April  11th  Yorktown  $4  and 
$40  notes  only  brought  $2  each;  five  of  New  Hampshire,  cancelled,  30c. 
each;  Rhode  Island,  65c.  to  $1  each;  Connecticut,  10c.  to  55c.  each- 
Massachusetts,  65c.  to  $1.30  each  ; New  Y^ork,  5c.  to  $2.30  each  ; New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  from  Ic.  to  20c.  each- 
Virginia,  10c.  to  40c.  each;  North  Carolina,  3c.  to  80c.  each;  South  Caro- 
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lina,  5c.  to  $1.05  each ; Georgia  55c.  to  $3.40  each;  Confederate  notes, 
first  issue,  $1  50,  $2,  and  $2.50;  other  issues,  from  3c.  to  $1.10  each;  Con- 
federate Bonds,  50c.  to  $2.10  eacli;  various  State  notes  and  bonds  of  the 
Confederacy,  2c.  to  25c.  each;  a very  fine  lot  of  newspapers  from  20c.  to 
$1.10  eacli;  old  almanacs,  20c.  to  85c.  each. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Davis,  of  Iowa  city,  catalogued  by  Scott 
& Co.,  was  sold  at  Leavitt’s  Salesrooms  on  February  10th.  The  prices 
realized  were  as  follows;  1799  cent,  fair,  $1.50;  1804,  very  fair,  $3  ; 
1856  jiickel,  uncirc.,  $3.20;  Massachusetts  half  cents,  $3.15  and  $2.80; 
half  dimes,  a fine  1794,  $5.60;  1796,  vei'y  good,  $5.30;  1797,  pierced, 
$1.50;  1800,  good,  $1.35;  1801,  very  fair,  $2.80;  1803,  very  good,  $4.20; 
1846,  good,  $2.30;  dimes,  1796,  poor,  $1.50;  1797,  very  good,  $5.70; 
1798,  very  fair,  $2.25;  1801,  poor,  $1.60;  1803,  poor,  $1.00;  1804,  very 
good,  $12.00;  1809,  fair,  $1.75;  1822,  very  fair,  $3;  another,  fair,  $2.10; 
1846,  good,  $1.40;  another,  fair,  80c.;  quarter  dollars,  1796,  good,  $3.25; 
1804,  fair,  $1.75;  1806,  uncirculated,  $4.00;  1848,  fine,  $1.05;  half  dol- 
lars, 1 794,  fair,  $4.50;  1797,  very  good,  $40.00;  1801,  very  good,  $8.00; 
1802,  very  good,  $7.00;  1815,  very  good,  $6.10;  1827  over  ’26,  good, 
$1.30;  1836;  milled  edge,  $3.30;  1851pfine,  $2.10;  1852,  line,  $6.25;  dol- 
lars, 1795,  veiy  fine,  $7.55;  1796,  almost  fine,  $3.10;  1848,  fine,$  3.00; 
1855,  v'ery  fine,  $6.25;  1857,  uncirculated,  $4.30;  Oak  Tree  twopence, 
$4.15;  Fine  Tree  shillings,  $4.90  and  $3.75  ; 1795,  gold  half  eagle^ 
$13.50;  1798,  half  eagle, ^$7.25;  set  of  electrotype  Washington  cenft* 
$5.50;  political  medals,  lOc.  to  $1.50  each;  Rebellion  medals,  25c.  to 
$2.30  each;  proof  sets,  $5.00  to  $5.60  each;  Louis  XIV.  medals,  25c.  to 
$1.60  each;  Centennial  Award  medal,  $10.00;  ancient  Chinese  medal, 
$2.50;  medal  of  Priapus,  $7.50;  a collection  of  nickel  coins,  5c.  to  80c. 
each;  three  cent  silver  pieces,  1863  to  1873,  75c.  to  $2.25  each;  medals 
of  the  Pope.s  of  Rome,  $1.00  to  $2.00  each;  ancient  coins,  quadrans, 
$3.30;  sextans,  $3.75;  a Victoriatus,  75c.;  Marcus  Aurelius,  bronze, 
$4.50;  denarii  of  various  emperors,  50c.  to  $1  each;  a ‘‘mite”  of  King- 
Judas  Aristobulus  $5.20;  another  of  Coponius,  the  Roman  Procurator, 
$3.60;  one  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  $5;  and  of  Prince  Simon,  $3.75;  Abd- 
el-Melik,  the  Arab,  Judean  conqueror,  $4;  silver  idol  from  Peru,  $4; 
Confederate  Testament,  $10.00;  a work  on  ISapoleon  medals,  $9.00; 
others  on  ancient  coins,  $17.00  and  $13.00  each. 


Clippings. 

[From  the  N.  Y.  Truth,  Jan.  7th,  1880.] 

In  the  Cabinet  dn  Roi,  of  Paris,  is  the  oldest  Hebrew  coin.  It  it  cop- 
per, and  bears  a sacred  emblem  of  a seven-branch  palm  tree  and  letteis 
forming  the  name  of  the  high  priest  “ Llishib.” 


1880, 
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The  Coins  of  the  United  States. 

{Continued  from  page  37.) 

1796  CENTS. 

No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  Liberty  cap.  The  width  of  date  is  | ; 
tlio  6 is  quite  close  to  tlie  bust ; from  the  right  upper  corner  of  7 to  the 
point  of  the  bust  is  5^  ; l touches  the  cap ; the  pole  is  thick,  well 
rounded,  uniform  and  straight,  barely  touching  the  bust ; its  length  from 
the  neck  is  3|;. 

Reverse — One  is  1^  above  cent,  the  latter  word  is  very  low  in 
the  wreath  ; on  right  branch  are  4 berries  and  5 on  left ; lowest  leaf 
points  between  the  feet  of  last  a in  America  ; the  a and  m connect 
below  ; the  final  0 of  the  fraction  is  higher  than  the  other  figures  ; the 
separating  line  is  curved  and  too  short. 

No.  2,  with  reverse  B.  Liberty  cap.  Same  as  No.  1. 

Reverse— The  distance  between  one  and  cent  is  but  1 ; t of  latter 
word,  slants  to  right  and  its  top  is  lower  than  that  of  n ; there  are  5 
berries  on  each  branch  of  wreath  ; lowest  leaf  points  to  the  left  foot  of 
final  A in  America  ; another  leaf  barely  touches  f;  m and  e in  America 
connect  at  the  bottom. 

No.  3,  with  reverse  B.  Liberty  cap.  The  date  is  .5  wide  ; the  fig- 
ure 1 is  ^ to  the  right  of  the  end  of  the  lowest  lock  of  hair ; the  6 is  j 
below  bust  and  from  the  upper  right  corner  of  7 to  the  point  of  bust  is  6^  ; 
from  tip  of  nose  to  neai’est  point  of  y is  2f  ; n does  not  touch  the  cap  ; 
the  pole  is  thicker  between  the  head  and  cap  than  it  is  on  the  lower  end, 
it  is  more  distant  from  the  bust  and  not  so  thick  as  on  No.  1.  “• 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  2. 

No.  4,  with  reverse  C.  Liberty  cap.  Same  as  No.  3. 

Reverse — One  is  1 above  cent  ; the  lowest  of  a group  of  three  leaves 
touch  the  bottom  of  c in  cent,  the  Tin  the  same  word  slants  to  right  ; 21 
leaves  on  left  and  20  on  right  branch,  principally  in  groups  of  three,  with 
5 berries  on  each  bi-anch  of  wreath,  the  lowest  leaf  on  right  touches  right 
foot  of  A ; the  lowest  leaf  on  left  branch  points  to  u ; the  line  separating 
the  fraction  is  straight  and  is  the  full  width  of  the  loo.  a. 

* No.  5,  with  reverse  D.  Liberty  cap.  Same  as  No.  3. 

Reverse — -The  lowest  leaf  on  lefj;  branch  almost  touches  u,  while  on 
the  right  the  lower  leaf  does  not  touch  although  extending  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  corresponding  leaf  on  No.  4,  the  branches  terminate  be- 
low the  middle  of  e in  states  (on  No.  4,  between  e and  s),  ame  are  con 
nected  below  ; from  centre  of  the  knot  to  end  of  right  stem  2^.  a. 

No.  6,  with  reverse  E.  Liberty  cap.  Same  as  No.  3. 

Reverse— The  low'est  leaf  on  left  branch  points  between  u and  n ; a 
and  M are  connected  below  ; length  of  stems  from  center  of  knot  3 ; the 
final  A is  more  distant  from  c than  on  No.  5.  a. 

No.  7,  with  reverse  F.  Liberty  cap.  The  date  is  5L  wide;  the  fig- 
ures 1 and  6 are  ^ below  the  hair  and  bust  respectively,  the  7 is  higher 
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than  the  1 ; from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  ; the  l al- 
most touches  the  cap ; the  pole  is  well  struck  but  thin  near  the  neck  and 
broad  at  lower  end ; from  the  nose  to  the  border  are  two  parallel  lines; 
from  the  6 to  the  border  is  a slight  crack  and  the  surface  is  raised  across 
the  planchet  on  a line  where  the  pole  meets  the  neck  ; on  some,  these  de- 
fects of  the  die  are  more  distinct  than  others. 

Reverse — The  wreath  has  19  leaves  on  left  and  16  on  right  branch, 
wdth  five  berries  on  each  branch  ; the  lowest  leaves  on  each  side  are  in 
groups  of  two,  which  does  not  occur  on  any  other  of  the  “ Liberty  cap’’ 
varieties  ; the  lowest  leaf  terminates  opposite  n on  left,  and  opposite  c on 
right ; the  inner  leaves  do  not  touch  the  c and  t of  cent  ; length  of  right 
stem  from  center  of  knot,  is  2f ; in  the  fraction  the  figures  are  tliick 
and  almost  touch  the  line. 

No.  8,  w’ith  reverse  E.  Liberty  cap.  This  resembles  No.  7 very 
much  ; the  1 and  6 are  a trifie  closer  to  the  hair  and  bust ; the  pole  is 
more  distant  from  the  bust  and  tapers  to  a point  where  it  touches  the 
neck ; l touches  the  cap,  and  t is  not  so  near  the  head. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  6. 

* No.  9,  with  reverse  B.  Liberty  cap.  The  date,  is  5^  wide,  and  is  a 
trifie  closer  to  the  hair  and  bust  than  No.  8 ; the  distance  from  the  point 
of  lowest  lock  of  hair  to  figure  1 is  only  | ; the  top  of  9 is  much  below 
that  of  7 ; the  pole  is  veri/  thin  and  is  connected  with  the  point  of  the 
bust  by  a crack  in  the  die. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  2. 

* No.  10,  with  reverse  E.  Liberty  cap.  The  date  well  spaced  and 
curved,  1 almost  touches  the  hair ; 7 lower  than  the  1 ; 6 touches  the 
bust ; the  pole  is  shorter  than  on  any  other  variety,  measuring  but  2f. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  6. 

a.  Note — Nos.  3,4,  5 and  6 are  known  as  the  “open-mouth”  varie 
ties;  the  lips  being  a trifie  more  [)artcd  than  usual. 


No.  11,  with  reverse  G.  Draped  bust.  On  this  and  all  following, 
the  Liberty  cap  and  ])ole  are  omitted  ; the  bust  is  larger  and  draped,  the 
hair  falls  in  long  wavy  locks  curling  at  the  end  ; a ribbon  holding  the  nan 
back  is  tied  in  a bow  back  of  the  head.  The  date  is  curved  and  5 wide  ; 
figures  well  spaced,  the  6 perfectly  upright  and  is  i below  the  bust. 
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Reverse — The  wreath  has  20  leaves  and  5 berries  on  left,  and  17 
leaves  and  4 bei  ries  on  right  branch  ; the  left  stein  almost  touches  u ; 
the  right  is  near  a ; length  of  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot  is  3 each; 
distance  between  the  ends  5|;  the  lowest  leaf  on  right  branch  terminates 
between  i and  c;  the  tip  of  the  highest  leaf  is  immediately  below  o ; a 
and  ]\[  are  connected  below,  the  e following  is  more  distant  than  usual 
from  m;  an  inner  leaf  touches  the  stand  of  t in  cent  ; the  right  branch 
terminates  with  a single  leaf  pointing  exactly  at  the  one  on  opposite 
bi-anch  ; figures  of  the  fraction  are  small,  width  2 ; the  dividing  line  of 
full  length,  almost  touches  right  ribbon. 

Sub-Yariety — Same  as  No.  11.  The  die  is  cracked  on  the  reverse 
from  the  top  of  r through  ica. 

No.  12  with  reverse  II.  Same  as  No.  11. 

Revei’se — Tlie  wreath  has  16  leaves  on  left  and  19  on  right  branch, 
with  5 berries  on  each  branch;  the  stems  are  short, length  2J  each;  dis- 
tance between  the  ends  4-^  ; lowest  leaf  touches  left  foot  of  a ; the  letters 
TAT  and  ajie  are  connected  below;  the  right  branch  terminates  with  two 
leaves  ; on  all  the  right  branches  which  have  two  leaves  at  top,  no  berry 
is  found  opposite  the  bow  below,  while  those  ending  in  a single  leaf  inva- 
riably have  a berry  on  the  right  of  the  bow  ; the  is  1^  below  the  knot, 
is  midway  between  the  ribbon  ends,  the  centre  O is  lower  than  the  other 
figures  ; distance  between  the  ribbon  ends,  3f. 

No.  13,  with  reverse  I.  Same  as  No.  11,  but  the  die  is  cracked, 
which  connects  the  6 with  the  bust ; another  crack  issues  from  below  the 
9,  extends  through  7 and  1,  thence  to  the  lower  curl  and  the  border. 

Reverse — The  wreath  has  16  leaves  and  6 berries  on  left,  19  leaves 
and  5 berries  on  right  branch  ; the  latter  branch  terminates  in  two  leaves; 
the  lower  leaf  is  opposite  c ; the  berries  all  have  long  stems  ; the  stems  of 
wreath  are  short ; the  distance  between  the  ribbon  ends  is  5 ; the  loops  of 
the  bow  are  disconnected  from  the  branches  ; the  fiaction  is  f below  the 
knot,  the  figures  are  large,  2f  wide,  while  the  dividing  line  only  measures 
1^;  right  idbboii  end  almost  touches  a ; the  letters  are  uniformly  spaced. 

No.  14,  with  reverse  J.  Same  as  No.  11. 

Reverse — The  wreath  has  16  leaves  on  left  and  18  on  right,  with  5 
berries  on  each  branch  ; the  pair  of  leaves  in  which  the  right  branch 
ends  are  near  the  e in  states,  the-  lowest  leaf  on  right  points  to  i,  on  other 
varieties  there  is  always  a^aw’  of  leaves  below;  distance  between  ribbon 
ends  4^ ; stems  2f  from  centre  of  knot ; the  fraction  is  a trifle  higher 
than  on  No.  13,  but  the  figures  are  the  same  size. 

* No.  15,  with  reverse  K.  The  date  is  4f  wide,  and  curved  a little 
more  than  on  No.  11,  otherwise  very  similar  ; distance  from  tip  of  nose  to 
highest  point  of  r is  6^  ; the  b in  liberty  has  been  recut  over  an  h,  a 
blunder  of  the  die  sinker,  so  that  at  first  sight  it  appears  to  read  lihbrty"  ; 
this  is  the  rarest  variety  of  1796. 

Reverse — The  wreath  has  on  left  branch  16  leaves  and  6 berries,  and 
on  right  19  leaves  anj  5 berries ; the  latter  branch  ends  in  two  leaves  ; 
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distance  from  top  of  final  s of  states  to  top  of  first  a in  America  is  8 ; 
otherwise  this  reverse  strongly  resembles  No.  14;  the  fraction  is  a trifie 
lower  also. 

No.  16,  with  reverse  L.  The  1 in  date  is  distant  from  the  lowest 
curl  1 ; the  7 is  a trifie  higher  than  on  No.  9 ; otherwise  no  special  points 
of  difference. 

Reverse — The  wreath  has  19  leaves  on  left,  and  18  on  right,  with  4 
berries  on  eacli  branch;  the  right  ending  witli  a single  leaf,  which  almost 
touches  the  one  on  opposite  branch  ; the  lowest  leaf  almost  meets  the 
left  extreme  foot  of  a ; a pair  of  leaves  are  very  close  to  of  ; one  of  a 
pair  of  leaves  extends  the  full  height  of  t in  cent  ; none  touch  the 
letters,  as  is  usually  the  case  ; on  the  left  tlie  lowest  leaf  points  to  d ; the 
letters  tat  and  a m e are  connected  below  ; right  stem  extends  almost 
to  A ; distance  between  stems  5^ ; the  fraction  is  near  knot,  figures  small, 
dividing  line  a trifie  too  short. 

* Sub-Variety — Same  as  No.  16.  The  obverse  die  is  broken  on  tops 
of  TY ; length  of  bi-eak  5. 

No.  17,  with  reverse  M.  The  date  is  4^  wide  ; tops  of  tlie  figures 
are  in  a straight  line,  the  9 and  6 very  close ; the  6 slants  to  right. 

Reverse — The  wreath  has  18  leaves  and  3 berries  on  the  left,  and  17 
leaves  and  5 berries  on  riglit  branch  ; the  single  leaf  in  which  the  latter 
terminates  points  obliquely  toward  the  opposite  leaf  ; the  point  of  second 
lowest  leaf  extends  almost  toe;  two  leaves  just  below  left  foot  of  m; 
lowest  group  of  leaves  on  left  are  opposite  n ; distance  between  one  and 
cent  1 ; the  c is  too  far  to  the  left  of  the  e ; none  of  the  letters  in  cent 
are  in  proper  position;  the  fraction  is  f below  the  knot;  the  dividing 
line  is  straight  and  extends  the  full  width  above  100  ; it  measures  2^. 

* Sub-Variety — Same  as  No.  17.  The  profile  is  double  from  the 
top  of  the  forehead  to  the  chin  ; this  was  evidently  caused  by  an  attempt 
to  re-sharpen  the  die  after  it  had  been  worn  by  use. 

No.  18,  with  reverse  N.  The  date  is  4-|-  wide  and  curved  ; 1 touches 
the  hair;  distance  from  the  top  of  1 to  lowest  point  of  l is  11  ; the  6 
touches  the  bust ; distance  from  top  of  6 to  lowest  point  of  y is  lOf  ; the 
serrated  ornamentation  of  the  border  is  longer  and  more  strongly  im- 
pressed on  both  obverse  and  reverse  than  on  any  other  variety ; in  this 
respect  it  resembles  those  of  1797. 

Reverse — The  wreath  is  ver}'  similar  to  that  on  No.  15,  except  that 
this  has  6 berries  on  right  branch  instead  of  5 ; the  right  stem  points  to 
the  right  foot  of  a;  the  lowest  leaf  points  toe;  distance  from  top  of 
final  B of  STATES  to  top  of  first  a in  America  is  7^. 

No.  19,  with  reverse  O.  The  date  is  5 wide,  and  in  a straight  line, 
9 and  6 quite  close  together,  and  connected  by  a slight  crack  in  the^  die, 
making  them  look  thus,  9-6;  the  6,  like  on  No.  17,  slants  to  the  right; 
small  lumps  about  the  size  of  a period  may  be  seen  just  above  the  6,  two 
in  front  of  the  neck  and  another  on  the  right  upper  curve  of  r. 
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Reverse — The  wreath  has  14  leaves  and  7 berries  on  left,  and  18 
leaves  and  6 berries  on  right  branch  ; the  main  stems  are  very  irregular 
and  of  unvarying  thickness  from  the  knot  to  the  top  ; the  right  terminates 
in  two  leaves  ; the  lowest  leaf  points  to  the  centre  of  a ; another  nearly 
touches  the  lower  right  point  of  m ; the  die  was  broken  at  the  bottom  of 
E in  united:  one  and  cent  are  closer  than  on  other  reverses,  being  only^ 
distant ; cent  is  above  the  bow  ; the  leaves  do  not  touch  any  of  the 
letters  ; distance  between  the  ribbon  ends  4 ; the  branch,  ribbon  end  and 
stem  on  the  right  are  not  connected  with  those  of  the  left,  quite  a space 
intervenes  ; the  figures  of  y-J-jj-  are  small ; the  dividing  line  is  too  short, 
meaiuring  but  ; the  serrated  border  is  heavy  and  coarse  on  this  side, 
but  barely  shows  on  obverse.  ' 

Sub-Variety — Same  as  No.  19.  The  obverse  die  is  broken  on  tops 
of  TY,  in  exactly  the  same  shape  and  position  as  the  sub-variety  of  No. 
16  ; a crack  extends  from  the  left  side  of  t to  the  forelock,  then  down 
opposite  the  mouth  to  the  border  ; another  crack  from  the  lower  curl 
through  all  the  figures  of  the  date. 

No.  20,  with  reverse  O.  The  date  is  slightly  curved  and  is  5 wide  ; 
figures  evenly  spaced  and  all  slant  to  the  right;  from  the  top  of  the  nose 
to  lowest  point  of  t is  4. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  19;  the  break  under  the  sis  barely  perceptible. 

No.  21,  with  reverse  O.  The  date  almost  straight;  9 and  6 are  up- 
right and  a little  closer  together  than  on  No.  20  ; 1 not  so  near  the  hair  ; 
the  distance  from  curl  to  the  knob  of  6 is  5^  ; a small  point  is  seen  on 
the  top  of  the  6 ; l and  i are  below  their  proper  positions ; the  tail  of  b 
is  a slanting  bar  which  extends  within  the  upper  part  of  the  letter. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  19;  the  break  under  e shows  but  little. 

* No.  22,  with  reverse  O.  The  date  is  only  4^  wide  and  is  curved  ; 
the  9 and  6 slant  to  the  left;  the  distance  from  curl  to  knob  of  6 is  4^; 
the  figure  7 is  formed  thus — 7 ; a slight  crack  runs  through  t from  the 
border  to  the  forelock. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  19  ; the  break  under  e is  full  and  distinct  as 
on  No.  19. 

Cr 

1796  HALF  CENTS. 

No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  The  date  is  well  spaced,  and  4^  wide  ; 9 
and  6 are  much  larger  than  the  other  figures ; distance  from  tip  of  the 
nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  2 ; the  pole  extends  nearly  to  the  border. 

Reverse — The  lowest  leaves  on  each  branch  of  wreath,  point  to  n on 
left,  and  c on  right. 

* No.  2,  with  reverse  A.  The  date  is  only  4 wide  ; 9 and  6 are 
closer  together  than  on  No.  1 ; the  distance  from  tip  of  nose  to  nearest 

point  of  T is  3 ; this  has  the  same  peculiarity  as  the  1795  half  cent.  No.  5 

it  lacks  the  Liberty  pole. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  1. 

The  half  cents  of  this  date  are  the  rarest  of  the  series. 
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Copperheads  of  New  York  City,  1862-’64. 


The  tokens  issued  by  various  tradesmen,  during  the  late  Kebellion, 
while  the  national  money  was  at  a high  premium,  the  minor  coins  being  al- 
most unattainable;  storekeeperswere  obliged  to  issue  tickets,  scrip  and  small 
copper,  brass  and  other  promises  to  pay,  in  order  to  accommodate  their 
customers  with  the  proper  amount  of  change;  the  metallic  tokens  being 
the  more  durable,  continued  longer  in  circulation,  so  that  occasionally 
they  are  found  among  the  cents  of  the  present  day,  fully  sixteen  years 
after  they  were  outlawed.  As  these  pieces  are  now  more  difiicult  to  ob- 
tain than  they  were  years  ago,  the  renewed  interest  in  all  American 
tokens  has  brought  the  “ copperheads”  to  the  front  as  being  reminiscent 
of  the  most  turbulent  times  in  the  memory  of  the  modern  collector. 
Answering  our  call  for  statistics  concerning  these  tokens,  our  friend  and 
subscriber  Mr.  Hubert  Van  Riper,  of  this  city,  has  furnished  us  wuth  a 
list  of  those  which  he  has  been  able  to  collect  solely  from  circulation 
during  the  war,  stating  that  his  colllection  is  not  formed  of  such  varie- 
ties in  metals  and  combinations  in  muling  from  various  dies,  such  as  de- 
light the  inventive  collector,  but  of  those  which  have  actually  circulated 
as  i-epi-esenting  money.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  amateur  collec- 
tors that  during  1863  and  ’64  several  collectors  interviewed  the  die  sinkers 
who  coined  these  tokens  and  induced  them  to  strike  specimens  on  gold, 
silver,  copper,  brass,  nickel,  pewter,  lead,  tin,  and  (xerinan  silver,  in  fact 
every  metal  they  could  lay  hands  on  ; and  not  content  with  these,  they 
had  various  obverse  dies  muled  with  every  conceivable  reverse  die  tliey 
could  find,  thus  forming  fanciful  combinations  which  do  not  represent 
either  medals  or  tokens,  but  merely  to  gratify  the  rage  to  j)ossess  some- 
thing which  a brother  collector  could  not  obtain.  In  consecjuence,  these 
specimens  can  not  be  allowed  in  the  series  as  having  any  connection  with 
the  Rebellion  period.  Recently  a Western  die  sinker  thinking  to  profit 
by  the  knowledge  of  his  former  transactions  with  the  aforementioned  col- 
lectors, struck  off  sets  of  several  hundred  each,  from  his  old  dies,  in  va- 
rious fancy  metals  and  mules,  and  offered  them  for  sale  all  over  the  coun- 
try, but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  collector  being  victimized  by  him,  as 
yet. 

From  Mr.  Van  Riper’s  list  we  select  only  those  which  have  the  names 
of  the  person  or  firm  issuing  them;  there  being  78  names  and  213  varie- 
ties of  dies  and  metals  whicli  are  known  to  have  been  used. 


Atlantic  Garden,  2. 
Autenreith,  3. 

Bang,  1. 

Bahr,  7. 

Benner,  3. 

Bennet,  1. 

Bode,  1. 

Brennan,  3. 
Bridgens,  3. 


Brimelow,  4. 
Broas,  19. 
Brown,  4. 
Garland,  1. 
Cullen,  2. 
Hay,  1. 
Diehl,  1. 
Diem,  2. 
Doscher,  4. 


Felix,  3. 
Fisher,  1. 
Freise,  1. 
Gardner,  1 
Gavron,  4. 
Gentsch,  1 
Gerdts,  2. 
Graham,  3, 
Grube,  1, 
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Gruber,  8. 

Miehling,  3. 

Stand inger,  3. 

Hastings,  2. 

Miller,  2. 

St.  Charles,  3. 

Hetzel,  1. 

Mittnacht,  2. 

Steinfeld,  4. 

Hussey,  3. 

Monk,  3. 

Story,  7. 

Hyenlein,  5. 

Montz,  2. 

Thierbach,  3. 

Karl,  2. 

Parsons,  2. 

Tollner,  1. 

Kelly,  3. 

Pfaff,  1. 

Warmkessel,  5. 

Knoop,  3. 

Quinn,  2. 

Warner,  J.  II.,  1. 

Kolb,  3. 

Ranh,  3. 

Warner,  Wm.  F.,  2. 

Lane,  7. 

Robbins,  4. 

Washington  Market,  1 

Lindenmueller,  4. 

Rollwagen,  3. 

Wash’ll  Restaurant,  1. 

Luhrs,  3. 

Schaaf,  6. 

Watson,  1. 

Magnus,  1. 

Schmidt,  2. 

White,  1 

Maloney,  1. 

Schuh,  1. 

AVhite,  Thomas,  2. 

Mahnken,  4. 

Schulze,  2. 

Willard,  3. 

Matthews,  1. 

Seiter,  2. 

Wise,  1. 

Melville,  2. 

Sommers,  1. 

Xelar,  1. 

Monuments  of  Antiquity. 

Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Eng-- 
land,  a paper  on  “ A Hewly-Discovered  Cylinder  of  Cyrus  the  Great,” 
which  he  described  as  the  most  interesting  historical  record  in  the  cunei- 
form character  as  yet  brought  to  light.  It  is  in  the  Babylonian  scrip, 
and  was  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the  Birs  Nimroud,  the  acknowl- 
edged site  of  the  ancient  llorsippa.  The  cylinder  is  9 inches  long  by 
3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  must  originally  have  been  covered  with 
forty-five  long  lines  of  text.  The  writing  is  very  minute,  and  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  inscription  would  run  to  about  130  lines  of  the  average 
length.  Unfortunately  the  monument  is  very  badly  injured,  and  the 
beginning  is  wholly  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a few  scattered  signs. 
When  it  does  begin  to  be  legible  it  is  found  to  relate  to  the  very  moment 
of  that  great  historical  event,  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  universal  monarchy. 

An  Arab,  while  quarrying  stone  recently  at  a place  about  four  and  a 
half  miles  from  Gaza,  unearthed  a marble  figure,  supposed  to  be  a colossal 
god  of  the  Philistines.  The  dimensions  of  the  figure  are  as  follows : 
Three  feet  from  the  top  of  its  head  to  the  end  of  its  beard ; 27  inches 
from  ear  to  ear ; 13^  inches  from  top  of  forehead  to  mouth  ; 54  inches 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder ; 81  inches  from  crown  of  head  to  waist ; and 
54  inches  the  circumference  of  the  neck.  The  total  height  is  fifteen 
feet.  The  hair  hangs  in  long  ringlets  down  the  shoulders,  and  the  beard 
is  long,  indicating  a man  of  venerable  age.  The  right  arm  is  broken  in 
half,  while  the  left  arm  is  crossed  over  the*  breast  to  the  right  shoulder, 
where  the  hand  is  hidden  by  the  drapery  of  a cloth  covering  the  shoul- 
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ders.  There  is  no  inscription  on  the  figure  or  the  pedestal,  which  is  a 
huge  block  carved  in  one  piece  with  the  figure.  The  statue  was  found 
in  a recumbent  position,  buried  in  the  sand  upon  the  top  of  a hill  near 
the  sea.  It  had  evidently  been  removed  from  its  original  site,  which  is 
unknown.  Its  estimated  weight  is  12^000  pounds. 


When  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  was  completed,  a medal  was  presented 
to  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  work.  The  medal,  which  was  struck  at 
Geneva,  has  on  the  obverse  the  arms  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
with  the  motto  Virihus  Unitis,  and  on  the  reverse  an  inscription  in 
German  and  Italian, — “To  the  Men  of  the  Gothard  Tunnel.” 


The  Names  of  Noted  Coins,  and  their  Origin. 

The  derivations  of  the  words  relating  to  money,  are  always  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive,  and  in  fact  indispensable  to  those  collectors  who, 
making  a study  of  the  science,  hope  in  time  to  develop  into  full  fledged 
Numismatists,  but  even  those  who  gather  a few  odd  pieces  here  and  there, 
either  for  the  legends  connected  with  the  country  or  personage  repre- 
sented on  the  coin  ; for  its  curious  appearance ; the  antiquity,  or  its  ex- 
cellence as  a work  of  ai’t  ; are  more  interested  in  their  possessions  when 
they  fully  understand  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  various  names  by 
which  the  coins  are  known. 

The  word  money  signifying  a coin,  owes  its  derivation  to  the  fact,  that 
the  first  regular  mint  of  the  Eomans,  was  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta 
which  was  thus  named  from  monere,  to  warn ; the  temple  being  built  on 
the  spot  where  Manlius  Capitolinus  heard  the  Gaulish  army  approaching 
to  attack  the  Capitol,  in  392  B.  C.  Coin  is  from  the  Latin  cuneus,  a 
ivedge,  but  whether  it  formerly  applied  to  the  shape  of  the  die  from 
which  the  metal  received  its  impression  ; or  from  the  wedging  of  the 
metal  between  or  into  the  dies,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide;  we  should 
favor  the  former  however. 


DARIC,  OF  DARIUS  THE  GREAT. 

The  Dakic  is  from  Darius  the  Great,  to  whom  the  eailiest  coinage  of 
Persian  gold  and  silver  is  attributed,  after  his  subjugation  of  Babylon  in 
516  B.  C. ; dara  is  also  a Persian  word  signifying  King,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  name  was  given  because  of  the  representation  of  a king 
kneeling  with  bow  and  arrow  ; the  Dario  is  of  gold,  although  there  is  a 
silver  coin  of  the  same  period  and  design  which  has  been  termed  a Dario, 
but  which  properly  is  a Siolos. 
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AS,  OF  THE  EMPEROR  AUGUSTUS. 


The  Roman  As  originated,  as  the  word  denotes,  from  its  weight,  the 
Pondo  or  Libra  of  twelve  ounces  was  equivalent  to  an  As;  the  coin  as 
lirst  made,  weighed  a pound  or  twelve  ounces,  during  the  time  of  Tullus 
Hostilius,  670-638  B.  C.  ; but  although  the  weiglit  was  reduced  from 
time  to  time,  until,  under  the  Emperors  the  coin  weighed  about  half  an 
ounce,  its  name  was  still  retained.  The  term  Aes,  so  often  applied  to 
this  coin  does  not  signify  anything  but  the  metal  of  which  the  coin  is 
made  and  is  equivalent  to  bronze ; hence  in  catalogues  we  find  pieces 
called  first  bronze,  second,  third  and  fourth  binnzes,  these  terms  are  used 
to  denote  the  sizes,  lacking  more  intelligible  names;  so  that  when  we 
read  “first  bronze,”  “second,”  etc.,  we  understand  that  the  as  is  described 
or  its  subdivisions,  | as,  ^ as  or  ^ as  ; the  word  aes,  meaning  bronze, 
has  undoubtedly  caused  the  adoption  into  modern  languages  of  “bronze” 
as  a name  for  the  coins  of  low  denominations  of  either  Greece  or  Rome 
which  had  not  in  their  composition  any  of  the  more  precious  gold  or 
silver. 


^ DENARIUS,  OF  THE  CONSULS  BEFORE  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  Denarius  signifies  ten  ases,  that  is  when  first  coined,  269  B.  C. ; 
it  circulated  at  that  valuation,  and  usually  had  X on  the  obverse;  but 
when  the  weight  of  the  as  was  reduced  the  silver  cohis  were  estiniated 
at  higher  rates  and  sixteen  ases  equalled  a denarius,  which  were  now 
marked  ^ being  a monogram  of  xvi,  and  occasionally  the  denomination 
XVI  in  regular  numerals,  this  was  discontinued  on  the  advent  of  the  Em- 
perors ; the  fineness^  of  the  silver  gradually  decreased  until  about  290 
A.  D.,  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian  ; the  denarius  had  merely  a thin 
coating  of  silver,  which  disappeared  when  chafed  by  the  least  circulation, 
leaving  a bronze  coin  bearing  a striking  resemblance  to  the  | as  ; in  all 
payments  to  the  Roman  army  the  denarius  was  rated  as  ten  ases.  The 
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DENARIUS  also  was  known  by  other  names,  which  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  designs  on  the  reverses,  tliose  having  a two-horse  chariot  or  biga 
is  a BiGATUS,  or  a four-horse  chariot,  is  a ouadrigatus,  and  when  after 
some  great  victory  a consul  would  direct  to  be  placed  on  the  coins,  the 
representation  of  tlie  Angel  of  Victory  crowning  with  laurel  wreath  a 
trophy  erected  from  the  spoils  of  battle,  a piece  bearing  this  device  is 
known  as  a victoriatus,  but  as  the  quinarius  or  half  denarius  was  oft- 
ener  issued  with  the  same  reverse,  the  name  was  seldom  used  except  for 

the  QUINARIUS. 


REVERSES  OF  GUINEAS,  OF  GEORGE  III. 


The  GruiNEA,  as  may  be  surmised  owes  its  origin  to  the  country  of  that 
name,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  corporation  of  English 
merchants,  known  as  the  African  Company,  obtained  in  the  course  of 
trade  great  quantities  of  gold  which  they  sent  to  England  ; to  encourage 
the  enterprise  of  this  Company  a proposition  was  considered  in  Parlia- 
ment in  1649,  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  to  strike  coins  from 
the  gold  thus  imported  and  place  thereon  the  arms  of  the  Company,  an 
elephant;  but  it  appears  this  project  was  not  approved  until  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  1664,  it  was  first  carried  into  effect  and  the  guinea 
made  its  appearance  with  the  Company’s  emblem  under  the  king’s  bust ; 
so  popular  did  these  coins  become  that  although  decreed  to  pass  for 
twenty  shillings,  the  people  raised  the  value  a shilling  so  that  twenty-one 
shillings  has  since  been  the  accepted  valuation  ; their  coinage  was  dis- 
continued during  the  latter  part  of  George  Ill’s  reign.  Of  the  guinea, 
its  multiples  and  subdivisions  are  formed  quite  a series,  comprising 
1,  2 and  5 guinea  pieces. 


Auction  Sales. 

On  February  11th  and  12th  the  truly  fine  collection  of  rare  and  desir- 
able coins,  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Pispham,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  sold  in  New  Y ork;  the  most  important  pieces  sold  as  follows:  V ery  fine 
shekel  and  half  shekel  of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  $30  and  $29  each;  silver 
dollars,  1794,  good  for  the  piece,  $27 ; 1797,  six  stars  facing,  uncircu- 
lated, $8  ; 1798,  small  eagle,  13  stars,  very  good,  $6  ; 1798,  small  eagle,  15 
stars,  fine,  $12.50  ; 1 799,  uncirculated,  $18.50 ; 1802,  uncirculated,  $3.25  ; 
1803,  small  3,  fine,  $3;  1836,  nearly  proof,  $8.50;  1839,  fine,  $29  ; 
1871,  supposed  to  have  been  made  from  the  trumpets  of  a Hose  Co., 
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$2.75  ; cents,  1793,  $3.90  to  $4,50  each;  1794,  very  tine,  $4  ; 1795,  let- 
tered ed^e,  extremely  tine,  $27;  1796,  Tiberty  cap,  very  fine,  $8.30;  1799, 
very  good,  $15;  1803,  uncirculated,  $6.50;  1804,  broken  die,  very  good, 
$13;  1805,  uncirculated,  $9;  1809,  very  tine,  $7.50  ; 1811,  very  tine, 
$7.50;  1813,  uncirculated,  $4.75  ; 1814,  uncirculated,  $2.40  ; 1823  over 
’22,  ex-fiue,  $9.25;  1825,  uncirculated,  $8;  1839,  Booby  head,  uncircu- 
lated, $2.60;  1842,  uncirculated,  $2.25  ; 1848,  proof,  $6;  1857,  proof, 
$5.25;  half  cents,  1793,  very  tine,  $3;  1795,  lettered  edge,  ex-tine, 
$12.50;  1795,  thin,  tine,  $2.20;  1802,  very  good,  $3  ; 1851,  ])roof,  60c.; 
1652,  Massachusetts,  Willow  ti-ee  shilling,  $19;  Oak  tree  shilling,  $5.50, 
and  two  pence  of  same,  $3.25  ; Bine  tree  shillings,  $1.50  to  $7  ; an  uncir- 
culated Bine  tree  3d,  $9.50  ; Nova  Constellatio,  uncirculated,  $3.25  ; An- 
napolis shilling,  $5.50 ; 1785,  Immune  Columbia,  cojDper,  $36  ; 1786,  Neo 
Eboracensis,  $33;  1787,  Connect.,  uncirculated,  $4.25;  1787,  N.  J.cent, 
$4 ; 1788,  N.  J.  cent,  head  to  left,  $6.50;  1795,  half  eagle,  large  eagle  on 
reverse,  $28.50  ; (1815,  half  ea^le,  $150,  but  this  was  not  a bona  fide  sale, 
as  the  coin  was  owned  by  Mr.  Feuardent,  who  bid  it  up  to  that  figure  and 
was  obliged  to  keep  it).  Gold  dollars,  rare  proofs,  1858  to  1876,  $1.05 
to  $1.50  each ; copper  shell  impressions  of  the  Centennial  award  medal, 
size  66,  $15  and  $12  each  ; and  the  bronze  regular  medal,  $5.10  ; 1837 
tokens,  broad  shouldered  Jackson,  $2.60;  large  belly  donkey,  $1;  Liberty 
head  “ United,”  $4.25  ; small  head,  two  small  stars  beside  date,  $4;  small 
proof  sets,  1867,  with  5c.  with  rays,  $3.00  ; 1873,  $2.38  ; and  1877,  $1.60  ; 
half  dollars,  1794,  very  good,  $8.20  ; 1795,  very  fine,  $3.75  ; 1796,  15 
stars,  fine,  $48  ; 1796, 16  stars,  fair,  pierced,  $25  ; 1797,  fine  but  scratched, 
$50;  1801,  fin^$7.50;  1802,  very  good,  $7.25 ; 1803,  small  3,  ex-fine, 
$5.25;  1815,  fine,  $7.70;  1836,  milled  edge,  fine,  $5.75;  1852,  fine, 
$6.50;  1866,  without  motto  on  rev.,  fine,  $3.50;  1879,  uncirculated, 
$1.05;  quarter  dollar,  1804,  good,  $3.20  ; 1815,  very  fine,  $3.50 ; 1819, 
uncirculated,  $5.25;  1822,  very  fine,  $3.70;  1824,  very  good,  $2.20; 
1825,  fine,  $2.10  ; dimes,  1796,  fine,  $3.50  ; 1798  over  ’97,  very  good,  $5  : 
1800,  fine,  $8.85;  1801,  good,  $4.75  ; 1804,  good,  $10;  1809,  gwd,  $2.50  ; 
1821,  small  date,  very  good,  $2;  1822,  very  fine,  $18;  half  dimes,  1794, 
very  good,  $6.30;  1795,  uncirculated,  $4.50;  1797,  fifteen  stars,  very 
good,  $3.30  ; 1797,  sixteen  stars,  uncirculated,  $13.10  ; 1800,  very  ffood 
$2.30;  1801,  fair,  $3.30;  1838,  no  stars,  poor,  $1 ; silver  three  cents’ 
1865  and  1868,  proofs,  $1.12  and  $1.15  each;  1836  dollar  with  “ Go- 

11  1 ^ t-t  -I  proof,  $42.10 ; 1791,  Washington 

small  eagle  cent,  $7.10;  1792,  Washington  cent,  very  ijood  $30* 

“ Carry  me  to  Atwood’s,”  three  cents,  $6.50.  ’ ’ 

On  February  27th  and  28th  Bangs  & Co.  sold  the  remnant  of  the 
Stenz  collection.  This  cabinet  was  exceedingly  rich  in  fine  and  valuable 
foreign  crowns  and  thalers ; but  the  prices  realized  were  in  most  cases 
about  their  face  value  ; this  was  caused  by  the  action  of  Mr.  Stenz  who 
with  an  assistant,  with  marked  catalogues  of  the  cost,  or  the  estimated 
value  of  each  coin,  sat  with  the  audience  and  bid  up  each  lot  to  the 
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marks  aforementioned  ; this  plan, worked  ver}'  well  for  a time  until  the 
collectors  and  dealers  assembled  began  to  think  the  person  buying  under 
the  name  of  “ Grant  ” evinced  too  much  interest  in  the  sale  for  an  ordi- 
nary purchaser,  so  after  a little  observation  it  was  discovered  that  when  a 
coin  sold  too  low  and  was  not  knocked  down  to  “ Grant,”  that  elderly 
personage  would  display  his  temper,  and  his  younger  attendant  was  made 
the  target  for  rude  remai'ks,  uttered  in  German  ; it  thus  dawned  upon 
the  minds  of  the  real  buyers  that  they  were  being  made  subservient  to 
sharp  practice,  and  in  consequence,  either  left  the  room  in  disgust  or 
refrained  from  bidding ; some  dealers  preferring  to  withdraw  their 
orders  to  prevent  their  customers  being  thus  imposed  on.  Certain  it  is, 
especially  on  the  second  day  of  the  sale,  that  the  major  portion  was 
nominally  bought  by  Grant  alias  Stenz  ; possibly  to  be  resold  at  some 
future  day  under  some  other  name.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  re- 
mark just  here,  that  many  of  the  rarest  coins  had  been  offered  and 
exposed  for  sale  by  a Bullion  Broker  in  Wall  street  for  months  previous, 
noticeable  among  which  was  the  1843  proof  set  of  U.  S.  gold,  silver  and 
copper  coins,  the  price  then  asked,  and  of  course  never  obtained,  was 
$50 ; at  the  auction  it  was  rumored  that  some  one  had  an  unlimited  order 
for  it,  so  it  was  run  up  to  $75  ; the  next  bid  being  $100  it  was  not 
deemed  safe  to  “ bull  ” it  moi'e  ; therefore  a dealer  was  allowed  to  be- 
come the  purchaser.  We  will  not  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the 
prices  of  the  most  important  pieces,  as  it  would  require  the  judgment  of 
a Solomon  to  designate  the  lots  which  were  sold  in  good  faith.  The 
course  of  proceeding  we  have  related  should  be  discountenanced  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  collecting  coins ; it  is  a well  kn<|jtvn  fact  that  at 
every  coin  sale  some  pieces  sell  very  low.  This  cannot  be  prevented,  and  it 
is  questio7ied  if  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  it,  as  a morsel  thus  gained 
by  a purchaser  gives  him  courage  and  reliance  on  his  discretion,  so  that 
he  who  only  buys  cheap  pieces  to-day,  may  to-morrow  be  a customer  for 
more  valuable  specimens  with  which  to  embellish  his  cabinet. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  Samuel  Carter,  of  Brooklyn  ; catalogued  by 
himself,  was  sold  by  Bangs  & Co.,  on  March  22,  23,  24  and  25  ; there 
were  many  fine  coins  in  it;  but  it  was  rather  too  much  spread  out  to  keep 
up  the  interest  for  four  days ; as  a two-day  sale  it  would  have  probably 
been  a success.  The  lack  of  catalogues  was  manifest  for  a week  prior  to 
the  sale ; applications  for  catalogues  were  sent  from  a great  many  numis- 
matists who  could  not  be  supplied ; our  publishers  state  that  they  only 
had  fifty  for  distribution,  which  of  course  were  sent  to  their  heaviest 
customers,  and  we  suppose  other  dealers  were  obliged  to  do  much  the 
same.  The  attendance  of  five  to  ten  persons  at  the  sale  developed  the 
fact  that  the  buyers  did  not  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Carter’s  descriptive 
ability,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  when  a private  person  prepares  his 
own  catalogue  he  paid  very  dear  for  his  experience ; the  collection  he 
anticipated  would  bring  $3,000 ; but  was  willing  to  sell  it  outright  for 
$1,800  cash;  and  would  have  been  cheap  from  what  we  saw;  the 
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entire  sale  realized  about  $1,100 ; an  example  of  false  economy  surely  ; 
we  regret  that  Mr.  Carter’s  experience  should  have  been  so  costly,  for 
the  catalogue  was  prepared  with  great  reseai'ch,  and  any  misrepresenta- 
tion must  liave  been  the  fault  of  those  who  described  for  the  sales  at 
which  Mr.  C.  usually  purchased.  The  foreign  coins  on  the  first  three 
pages  sold  from  Ic.  to  10c.  each,  only  seven  sold  above  10c  ; U.  S.  dollars, 
1795,  fine  $2.05  ; good  $1.55  ; 1854,  very  good  $7  ; 1855,  very  fair  $5  ; 
1857,  very  fair  $2.20  ; other  dates  from  $1.05  to  $1.90  each  ; half  dollars, 
1794  $2 ; 1836,  milled  edge  $3.20  and  2.10;  1852  $4.65;  other  dates, 
55c.  to  $1.10  ; quarter  dollars  26c.  to  80c.;  dimes,  1828,  uncirculated  $1.65; 
1846,  good  $1.35  ; other  dates  10c.  to  75c.;  half  dimes,  1795,  very  fine 
$2.15 ; 1805,  poor  $1.05  ; 1846,  good  $2.55  ; other  date  6c  to  37c  each  ; 
1857,  proof  set  $22;  1858,  jiroof  set  $16;  cents,  1793,  pair  $2;  1797, 
very  fine  $2.30;  1804,  poor  $1.90;  1800,  fine  and  rare  $6.75;  1842, 
nearly  proof  $1.70;  1856,  proof  $2.50;  half  cents,  1794,  fine  $1.05; 
1802,  good  $1.50  ; 1855,  proof  $4.25;  Pine  tree  sliilling,  fair  $1.62; 
Virginia  cent,  uncircidated  60c.;  Immunis  Columbia,  fine  $6.25  ; Roman 
Consular  denarii  20c.  to  60c.;  two  rare  Hebrew  coppers  $3.25  and  3.50 
each  ; Imperial  denarii  10c.  to  $2  each  ; bronze  coins,  Caligula  $3.50  ; 
Nero  $2  35  ; Galba  $1 ; Vespasian,  Judea  Capta  $5.2o  and  $4.25 ; 
Titus  $1.50;  L.  Verus,  uncirculated  $1.60 ; Clodius  Albinus  77c.;  Per- 
tinax  $2.50  ; Manlia  Scantilla  55c.;  Maximus,  a fine  coin  85c.;  Balbinus 
$1.20;  Pupienus  $1.05  ; Trajan  Decius  37c.;  others  from  2|- cents  up ; 
some  of  the  medals  sold  as  low  as  Ic.  each  ; a gold  medal  of  Jackson, 
intrinsically  worth  about  $5,  brought  only  $2.60". 


The  IVCedallic  and  IVEetallic  Currency  of  Canada. 

{Continued  from  page  184,  Vol.  IV.) 

1837.  Obverse,  a cask  within  a circle;  above  it,  brewers,  and  below 
DISTILLERS,  &0.,  &c.,  &c.  ; On  either  side  the  words  un  sou,  and  in  the  bor- 
der, THS.  & WM.  MOLSON,  MONTREAL.  Reverse,  within  a circle,  distillery 
implements,  and  around,  cash  paid  for  all  sorts  of  grain  : with  date 
1837. 

1841.  Obverse,  Canada,  with  date  1841.  Reverse,  half  penny  in  two 
lines. 

1858.  Cent.  Obverse,  laureated  head  of  Victoria  within  a circle  of 
pellets ; in  the  outer  circle  the  inscription,  victoria  dei  gratia  regina. 
CANADA.  Reverse,  in  a circle  of  pellets,  one  cent,  1858  ; in  the  outer 
circle  are  maple  leaves  on  an  endless  stem  ; bronze. 

1858.^  Obverse,  laureated  head  of  Victoria  to  left  ; similar  design  and 
inscription  as  on  the  cent.  Reverse,  within  a maple  w'reath,  with  crown 
above,  5 cents,  1858. 

These  are  found  with  dates  1858, 1870,  ’71 ; and  with  the  mint  mark  h 
below  the  wreath,  1871,  ’72,  ’74  and  ’75  ; edges  milled  ; silver. 
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1858.  Ten  Cents.  Design  same  as  preceding,  dated  1858,  1870, ’71 ; 
and  with  the  mint  mark  ri  in  1871,  ’72  and  ’74;  silver. 

1858.  Twenty  Cents.  Same  design  ; issued  only  in  1858  ; silver. 

1859.  Cent.  Design  same  as  that  of  1858  ; bronze. 

1870.  Twenty-five  Cents.  Obverse,  diademed  head  of  Yictoria  to 
left ; rose,  tliistle  and  shamrock  on  the  diadem,  the  inscriptions  remain- 
ing the  same  ; tlie  crown  on  the  reverse  is  smaller  than  on  the  twenty 
cent  piece,  and  the  leaves  of  the  wreath  resemble  oak  leaves;  date  and 
denomination  in  same  position  as  on  preceding  pieces ; these  were  coined 
in  1870,  ’71  ; and  with  the  mint  mark  ii  in  1871,  ’72  and  ’74  ; silver. 

1870.  Fifty  Cents.  Same  design  as  last ; the  die  sinker’s  initials, 
L.  C.  AV.  (Leonard  C.  AVyon)  are  on  the  shoulder;  these  were  issued  in 
1870,  ’71  ; and  with  the  mint  mark  in  1871  and  ’72  ; silver. 

1876.  Cent.  Obverse,  diademed  liead  of  Victoria  similar  to  that  on 
the  twenty-five  cent  piece  ; the  inscriptions,  etc.,  same  as  on  the  cent  of 
1858  ; the  mint  mark  ii  is  below  the  date  ; bronze. 

Note. — Tliere  ?a'Q  patterns  of  the  silver  coins  of  1858  which  have  plain 
edges  ; all  silver  coins  for  circulation  were  milled. 

Tlie  “ II  ” is  the  mint  mark  of  Heaton’s  mint  at  Birmingham,  England, 
where  nearly  all  the  British  and  Colonial  coins  are  struck. 


The  Victoria  Cross. 

The  Victoria  Cross  was  founded  in  the  year  1855,  the  period  of  the 
Crimean  war,  and  was  instituted  as  a special  military  and  naval  distinc- 
tion for  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field.  It  consists  of  a plain,  unpre- 
tentious piece  of  bronze  in  the  shape  of  a Maltese  cross,  and  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  cannon  taken  from  the  enemy.  On  the  obverse  is  the 
figure  of  a lion  above  a scroll,  which  bears  the  simple  and  appropriate 
motto,  “ For  Valour,”  and  on  the  reverse  are  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
recipient  and  the  date  of  the  deed  of  bravery  for  which  jt  had  been  con- 
ferred. On  the  top  of  the  cross  is  a crown  and ’the  initial  letter  V, 
through  which  passes  tlie  ribbon  by  which  it  is  suspended.  The  cross  is 
conferred  on  all  ranks  alike  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  when  worn,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a red  ribbon  for  the  army  and  a blue  one  for  the  navy.  It 
also  carries  with  it  a pension,  varying  from  £10  for  a private  to  £100  for 
an  officer.  Apart  from  this  there  is  no  distinction  whatever ; and  its 
bestowal  on  a drummer  or  private  as  well  as  an  officer  is  duly  announced 
in  the  Gazette,  accompanied  by  a full  recital  of  the  brave  deed  which 
has  won  it,  and  giving  its  jiossessor  the  right,  if  he  chooses  to  exercise  it, 
of  placing  the  letters  V.  C.  after  his  name.  In  the  case  of  officers  this 
last  named  privilege  is  taken  full  advantage  of;  but  the  privates  or 
drummers  have  never,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  attached  these  honorable 
initials  to  their  names.  Perhaps  this  is  because  their  superior  officers 
have  never  encouraged  them  to  do  so,  and  the  modest  fellows  for  the 
truly  brave  are  ever  modest — have  never  had  the  moral  courage  to  assert 
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their  right  in  this  respect,  Tlie  Victoria  Cross  is  very  sparingly  bestowed, 
and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  (tan  only  be  obtained  by  a 
genuine  act  of  bravery  performed  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  certified 
by  the  hero’s  commanding  officer.  The  recommendation  is  then  for- 
warded through  the  general  commanding  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who 
in  his  turn  submits  it  to  the  Queen.  Though  conferred  on  officers  as  well 
as  the  rank  and  file,  it  is  essentially  a soldier’s  distinction,  and  the  ma- 
joi'ity  of  the  members  of  this  most  lionorable  of  all  military  orders  con- 
sists of  non-commissioned  oflicers,  drummers  and  privates.  It  reflects 
great  honor  on  the  drummers  of  the  British  army  that  so  many  of  their 
comrades  have  gained  the  Victoria  Cross,  the  records  of  the  Crimea,  In- 
dian mutiny  and  other  later  wars  containing  splendid  deeds  of  bravery 
and  devotion  performed  by  the  holders  of  this  once  despised  rank.  This 
is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  the  bugler  or  drummer  has  very  few 
chances  of  distinguishing  himself  ; but  when  an  0])portunity  does  occur 
he  is  never  remiss.  It  was  a drummer  boy  who  helped  to  fasten  tiie  pow- 
der bags  on  the  gates  of  Delhi,  the  destruction  of  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  mutinous  city  of  the  Great  Mogul  in  1857.  The  act  was 
performed  amid  a perfect  shower  of  shot  ancl  shell  and  was  rewarded, 
some  months  afterward  with  the  ''Gctoria  Cross.  It  was  also  a drummer 
who,  while  acting  as  field  bugler  to  Lord  Napier,  of  Magdala,  in  the 
Abyssinian  war,  left  the  General’s  side  and  dashed  first  into  the  strong- 
hold of  King  Theodore. 


Work  of  the  United  States  Mints  for  January. 

The  coinage  of  the  United  States  mints  for  the  month  of  January, 
1880,  was  as  follows  ; 

Double  eagles • 68,000  pieces. 

Eagles 217,500  ‘‘ 

Half  eagles 706,500  “ 

Standard  silver  dollars  2,450,000  “ 

Nickel  five  cents 16,000  “ 

Bronze  cents 5,82o’oOO  “ 

From  this  we  would  be  quite  safe  in  stating  that  the  dollars  and  cents 
of  this  date  will  not  be  scarce  for  many  years"  hence. 


Restrike  Pattern  Pieces. 

A few  weeks  ago  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and 
Measures  called  a meeting.  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  obtained  leave 
to  report  favorably  on  a resolution  requesting  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to 
strike  off  100  pieces  each  of  the  gold  Stella  dollar,  the  silver  Metric  dol- 
lar, and  the  Goloid  dollar,  for  the  use  of  the  committee.  We  should  be 
gratified  to  learn  for  what  purpose  these  patteims  will  be  used  in  such 
great  quantities,  and  just  how  long  the  committeemen  will  be  able  to  re- 
tain them  after  their  constituents  hear  of  this. 
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Clippings. 

New  Jersey  House  of  Assembly,  June  11,1779. 

Whereas,  the  legislature  of  this  state  hath  passed  an  act  for  calling 
out  of  circulation,  and  for  sinking  all  bills  of  credit  hereto  emitted  in  this 
state,  whilst  the  same  was  a colony;  in  and  by  which  it  is  enacted,  tliat 
all  bills  of  credit  emitted  by  law,  and  likewise  all  these  emitted  by  an  or- 
dinance of  the  late  provincial  congress  of  this  state,  shall  be  brought  into 
the  treasury  to  be  exchanged  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  next ; 
and  that  all  those  bills  which  shall  not  be  so  brought  in  on  or  before  that 
day  shall  be  for  ever  irredeemable. 

And  whereas,  many  of  the  said  bills  may  be  in  the  hands  of  persons  re- 
siding in  the  neighbouring  states,  which,  unless  timely  notice  be  given, 
may  not  be  brought  in  within  the  times  limited,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
possessors  ; To  prevent  which, 

Resolved,  That  the  pi’intei’s  of  public  news-papers  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  states,  be  requested  to  ’insert  the  above  extracts,  from  the 
said  law,  in  their  papers,  and  continue  the  same  at  least  four  weeks,  for 
the  information  of  all  persons  concerned. — [From  the  New  Jersey  Gazette, 
Dec.  15  th,  1779.] 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

H.  B.  S.,  Flint,  Mich. — There  is  no  publication  which  gives  the  names 
of  all  die  sinkers  or  engravers.  “ c o”  is  the  mint  mark  of  the  Cai-son 
City  mint,  and  “ o”  indicates  the  New  Orleans  mint.  The  letters  on  the 
foreign  pieces  you  mention  are  mint  marks  and  engravers’  initials,  most 
of  which  are  explained  in  the  “ Coinage  of  the  World.”  The  figures  on 
the  Turkish  coins  are  10,  20  and  40,  respeclively,  showing  the  denomina- 
tion in  Paras  ; the  dates  are  1292  and  1277  Anno  Hegira,  corresponding 
to  1875  and  1860.  The  Russian  inscription  on  the  15  kopecs  of  1836 
means  “pure  silver,  60f  dolyah”  ; and  on  the  Brazilian  coin,  “bylaw 
No.  1817  of  the  3d  of  September,  1870  ” ; on  the  other,  “ Constitutional 
Emperor  and  perpetual  defender  of  Brazil.” 

M.  A.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  states  he  has  in  his  collection  a copperhead 
token  of  New  London,  Conn.,  that  city  not  having  been  mentioned  in  tlie 
list  published  in  Vol.  I.  The  one  from  Beverley,  Ohio,  is  on  the  list,  but 
a typographic  error  makes  it  i-ead  “ Beversley.” 

P.  R.,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  writes  he  has  discovered  a copperhead  of  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas,  which  was  not  in  the  list.  The  silver  restrike  of  the 
Confederate  half  dollar  we  do  not  think  you  can  obtain  for  less  than  five 
dollars,  but  the  white  metal  restrikes  are  still  sold  at  fifty  cents. 

W.  J.  C.  F.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.— A contributor  has  in  preparation  a 
review  of  the  prices  realized  at  auction  for  rare  American  coins,  so  that 
in  justice  to  him  we  could  not  publish  your  list,  as  it  would  detract  from 
the  interest  of  a more  complete  table. 
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The  Coins  of  the  United  States. 

( Continued  from  i>age  53.) 

1797  CENTS. 

*No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  Milled  edge.  The  width  of  date  at  bot- 
tom is  4^;  the  final  7 is  equi-distant  between  bust  and  border;  the  dis- 
tance between  the  lower  ends  of  1 and  7 is  but  ^ ; from  tip  of  the  nose 
to  nearest  })oint  of  v is  '2^;  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  l is  9^;  width  of 
the  word  liberty  at  top  is  10^ ; the  die  is  broken  from  the  ribbon  end 
back  of  the  head  to  the  border. 

Tleverse — The  right  branch  of  wreath  terminates  in  a single  leaf,  a 
peculiarity  existing  only  on  this  reverse;  the  figures  of  the  fraction  are 
small,  and  nearly  touch  the  dividing  line ; distance  between  ends  of  stems 
5|.  The  edge  is  'milled  in  a rnde  manner,  giving  it  the  appearance  of 
being  nicked. 

Sub-Variety — Same  as  No.  1.  The  obverse  die  is  cracked  from  the 
shoulder  across  the  hair,  in  a line  curving  upward  to  the  border; 
also  from  the  border  between  e and  r,  through  e b and  i thence  to  the 
border  again. 

No.  2,  with  reverse  A.  Milled  edge.  The  date  is  5 wide  at  bot- 
tom; the  distance  between  1 and  7 below  is  1 ; the  figures  are  evenly 
spaced,  7 nearly  touches  the  bust  ; from  tip  of  the  nose  to  neai-est  point 
of  Y is  3;  width  of  liberty  at  top  is  lOf ; and  from  the  lowest  point  of 
L to  tip  of  nose  is  9|. 

Keverse — ^Same  as  No.  1.  Edge  milled  in  the  same  style. 

*Sub- Variety — Same  as  No.  2.  A crack  in  the  die  extends  from 
the  border  below  the  bust,  through  the  date  and  curl  to,  and  following 
the  border  on  left,  thence  along  the  top  of  liberty,  terminates  opposite 
the  chin.  Edge  milled. 

No.  3,  with  reverse  A.  Plain  edge.  Same  as  No.  2,  but  lacks  the 
milling  on  edge,  as  all  following  do. 

No.  4,  with  reverse  B.  The  1 and  7 of  date  touch  the  hair  and  bust 
respectively  ; the  i is  f distant  from  7 ; the  9 and  final  7 are  con- 
nected by  a dash;  a flaw  appears  in  the  die  on  the  right  of  the  neck  ; 
width  of  the  word  liberty  at  top  is  11 ; and  from  tip  of  the  nose  to 
nearest  point  of  y is  2. 

Keverse— The  right  branch  of  wreath  bears  19  leaves  and  6 berries, 
terminating  in  t'wo  leaves  ; and  the  left  branch  has  IG.  leaves  and  4 ber- 
ries ; the  stems  are  short  and  thick  ; from  the  end  of  the  right  stem  to  a 
measures  the  letters  in  one  cent  are  rudely  formed  and  do  not  occupy 
proper  positions  ; space  between  the  words  measures  only  f ; o is  below 
the  line,  and  ent  are  connected  at  top ; the  figures  of  the  fraction  are 
small  and  very  close  together,  the  final  0 being  considerably  above  the 
other. 
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*Snb-Yariety — Same  as  No.  4.  The  die  is  cracked  on  the  reverse 
fi’om  the  berry  opposite  m through  the  leaves  and  e to  the  border. 

No.  5,  with  reverse  C.  The  date  is  4 wide  at  bottom  ; almost  the 
entire  top  of  7 touches  the  bust ; figures  evenly  spaced  ; from  tip  of  the 
nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  2|- ; and  to  the  lowest  point  of  l is  9f  ; width 
at  top  of  word  liberty  is  11. 

Reverse — Sherries  on  each  branch  of  wreath;  distance  from  right 
stem  to  A is  1;  and  between  the  ribbon  ends  is  4|- ; one  is  above 
CENT  ; a leaf  touches  c ; from  d to  s is  2 ; figures  of  fraction  are  large 
and  well  separated,  the  dividing  line  measures  If  in  length. 

*No.  6,  with  reverse  E.  Stemless  wreath.  Same  obverse  as  No.  5. 

Reverse — -The  distance  between  ribbon  ends  is  4f ; from  final  a of 
AMERICA  to  nearest  point  of  d is  lOf ; and  between  d and  s is  2f ; one  is 
1|-  above  cent  ; the  wreath  has  no  stems  below. 

No.  7,  with  reverse  E.  Stemless  wreath.  Width  of  date  below  is 
4f  ; fi’om  tip  of  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  2^  ; width  of  liberty  at  top 
is  10^ ; a dash  crosses  r obliquely ; the  die  is  broken  from  the  border 
back  of  the  head,  extending  downward,  and  is  3 in  length. 

Reverse — The  distance  between  ribbon  ends  is  5 ; and  from  final  a 
of  AMERICA  to  nearest  point  of  d is  11 ; between  d and  s is  but  1^  ; dis- 
tance between  one  and  cent  is  1 ; the  right  ribbon  shows  a string  hang- 
ing beside  it,  extending  the  full  length  ; the  wreath  has  no  stems. 

Sub-Variety — Same  as  Ro.  7.  The  obverse  die  is  broken  perpen- 
dicularly on  right. 

No.  8,  with  reverse  F.  Same  obverse  as  No.  7. 

Reverse — Distance  from  n to  s is  2|,  and  from  end  of  right  stem 
to  final  A is  If;  length  of  dividing  line  of  fraction  is  Ij  ; otherwise  this 
reverse^closely  resembles  that  of  No.  5. 

No.  9 with  reverse  G.  The  date  is  4f  wide  below  ; tlie  right  cor- 
ner of  7 touches  tlie  bust;  from  nearest  point  of  y to  the  tip  of  the  nose 
is  2f,  and  from  the  latter  point  to  lowest  point  of  Lis  9-|- ; width  of 
LIBERTY  at  top  is  lOf  ; the  l and  b are  defected  thus: — B. 

Reverse — On  each  branch  of  the  wreath  are  6 berries  ; the  dis- 
tance from  the  end  of  right  stem  to  a is  but  f,  and  between  the  ribbon 
ends  is  4;  from  end  of  left  stem  to  u is  but  f ; a scratch  in  the  die  is  ob 
servable  across  the  two  leaves  toward  i of  America  ; also  a fiaw  above  c 
in  same  word  ; the  leaf  does  not  touch  c of  cent  ; there  are  small  open 
sjiaces  at  each  side  of  the  knot,  formed  by  the  ribbons  being  above  the 
point  where  the  stems  cross;  the  1 of  the  denominator  is  near  the  left 
ribbon. 

No.  10,  with  reverse  II.  The  width  of  date  below  is  4|  ; the  final 
7 is  quite  low,  touches  the  border  and  is  near  the  9 ; from  the  lowest 
curl  to  9 is  3 ; from  tip  of  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  3 ; a sliglit  flaw  is 
discernable  on  the  left  of  y,  just  above  the  base ; the  t is  immediately 
over  the  forelock  of  hair. 
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Eeverse — Tlie  left  branch  of  wreath  has  0 berries,  and  the  right 
hrancli  5 berries;  the  body  of  tliis  liraneh  is  thick,  while  that  of  the  left 
is  very  delicate  ; the  spaces  each  side  of  the  knot  are  larger  than  on  No. 
0 ; the  right  ribbon  touches  a ; the  top  of  right  branch  terminates  to  the 
left  of  s ; the  numerator  of  fraction  is  but  below  the  knot. 

No.  11,  with  reverse  I.  Same  obverse  as  No.  10. 

Reverse — The  left  branch  of  wreath  has  5,  and  the  right  branch 
only  J berries,  there  is  an  open  space  on  the  right  of  the  knot ; the  left 
stem  has  no  connection  with  the  wreath,  it  is  visible  only  on  the  left  of 
the  ribbon  ; distance  from  the  end  of  left  stem  to  u is  1 ; the  space  be 
tween  one  and  cent  is  1 ; the  lower  leaf  on  left  terminates  opposite  the 
left  foot  of  N. 

No.  12  with  reverse  J.  The  width  of  the  date  below  is  4^ ; the  tips 
of  1 and  7 barely  touch  the  hair  and  bust ; the  9 is  midway  between  the 
7’s ; from  the  lower  curl  to  9 is  2^ ; from  the  tij)  of  the  nose  to  nearest 
point  of  Y is  2-^,  and  from  the  former  point  to  lowest  point  of  l is  9|^  ; 
width  of  the  word  liberty  at  top  is  10^  ; the  tail  of  r is  just  above  the 
forelock  of  hair,  b slants  too  much  to  the  right. 

Reverse — On  each  branch  of  the  wreath  are  5 berries  ; length  of 
right  stem  from  centre  of  the  knot  is  2f,  and  of  the  left  2-J  ; the  latter 
points  toward  n ; the  left  ribbon  end  is  only  ^ distant  from  u ; space  be- 
tween ONE  and  CENT  is  1;^  ; the  lowest  leaf  on  left  terminates  opposite 
the  right  foot  of  n;  distance  from  d to  first  s is  2 ; and  from  last  s to  o 
is  2 ; a crack  in  the  die  connects  the  upper  leaves  of  the  pairs  which  are 
above  one  ; the  surface  of  the  die  between  the  final  s of  states  and  first 
A of  AMERICA  had  sunk,  which  caused  a raised  surface  on  the  coin  ; this 
variety  is  readily  recognized  when  circulated  or  worn  as  the  lettei’s  on 
the  raised  portion  are  usually  obliterated. 

*No.  13,  with  reverse  K.  This  obverse  resembles  that  of  No.  9 ; 
the  width  of  the  word  liberty  at  top  is  10;|^  ; from  lowest  point  of  y to 
the  tip  of  the  nose  is  2|;  b is  imperfectly  finished,  also  t;  the  first  7 is 
not  higher  than  the  1 in  date. 

Reverse — 5 berries  on  each  branch  of  wreath ; the  branches  ai’e  dis- 
connected below,  on  the  left  of  the  knot ; length  of  right  stem  from  cen- 
tre of  the  knot  2^^  ; the  left  stem  being  continued  almost  to  u,  ending  in 
a fine  point,  4^  fiom  centre  of  knot ; distance  between  ribbon  ends,  4|- ; 
the  denominator  of  the  fiaction  is  3 wide  and  curved  ; the  dividing  line 
is  short,  measuring  only  1^;  a slight  line,  evidently  a slip  of  a graver, 
extends  from  the  right  end  of  the  line  to  the  ribbon  ; the  letters 
are  all  badly  formed  and  out  of  their  correct  positions ; a slight 
crack  in  the  die  extends  from  the  top  of  a to  e in  America  ; n and  t 
of  cent  are  joined  at  top. 

Sub-V^ariety — Same  as  No.  13.  The  die  is  cracked  from  the  border 
back  of  the  head,  downward  to  the  lower  curl. 

No.  14,  with  reverse  K.  The  date  is  4^  wide  at  base ; from  tip  of 
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nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  2 ; and  from  the  former  point  to  lower 
point  of  L is  9 ; width  of  liberty  at  top  is  10|^. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  13. 

No.  15,  with  reverse  L.  The  width  of  the  date  below  is  4,  and  at  top 
is  3f ; the  figures  are  closer  together  than  on  any  other  of  this  date  ; the 
top  of  7 is  very  close  to  the  bust,  but  does  not  touch  it;  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  nearest  point  of  y is  2^  and  from  the  former 
point  to  the  lowest  point  of  l is  9^ ; width  of  liberty  at  top  is  10^ ; the 
tail  of  R is  just  above  the  forelock  of  hair. 

Reverse — The  right  stem  points  to  right  foot  of  a,  and  is  2f  distant 
from  centre  of  the  knot,  and  the  left  slem2|^;  distance  between  the 
ribbon  ends,  4-^;  the  spaces  before  and  after  states,  and  after  of, 
measure  li^  each  ; the  point  of  the  top  leaf  of  right  branch  is  on  a line 
with  the  front  of  s;  width  of  America  at  base  is  10. 

No.  16,  with  reverse  M.  The  width  of  date  is  4^  at  base;  the  right 
corner  of  7 touches  the  bust;  distance  from  the  lowest  curl  to  first  7 is 
If  ; the  top  of  7 is  higher  than  that  of  1 ; from  tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest 
point  of  Y is  2f ; and  to  the  lowest  point  of  l is  9f  ; width  of  liberty 
at  top  is  lOf. 

Reverse — Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2f  on  right,  2f  on 
left;  distance  between  ribbon  ends,  4f  ; from  d to  first  s is  If,  and  from 
F to  A at  base,  2 ; America  at  base  measures  9f  ; the  figures  of  the 
fraction  are  widely  spaced,  the  denominator  being  3^  wide ; from  the 
end  of  right  stem  to  the  top  of  the  1 in  the  denominator  measures  4f. 

Sub-Variety — Same  as  No.  16.  The  die  is  cracked  from  the  border 
back  of  the  head  4f  distant  from  l ; extending  downward  toward  the 
shoulder. 

No.  17,  with  reverse  N.  The  date  is  4f  wide  at  base  ; the  7 is  but  1 
distant  from  the  curl ; from  tip  of  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  24  ; and 
to  lowest  point  of  l is  9f ; the  upper  lialf  of  b is  imperfectly  formed  ; 
the  crosslet  of  e connects  with  the  upper  part ; there  is  an  extra  outline 
to  the  back  of  the  hair,  which  continues  down  to  the  first  curl  below  the 
tie. 

Reverse — This  is  readily  recognized,  from  the  fact  that  the  m in  Amer- 
ica is  cut  over  an  E,  the  form  still  being  very  distinct;  all  e’s  on  this 
reverse,  as  well  as  that  in  the  obverse  and  on  several  other  varieties,  were 
made  with  the  same  punch,  which  is  shown  by  a slight  crack  which  con- 
nects the  crosslet  with  upper  part ; the  loops  of  the  bow  are  severed 
from  the  wreath. 

No.  18,  wdth  reverse  N.  The  date  is  4f  wdde;  right  and  left  corners 
of  7 touch  tlie  bust  ; the  top  of  one  touches  the  hair;  The  figui'es  are 
nearer  the  bust  than  usual;  width  of  liberty  at  topis  11;  r touches 
the  hair;  the  letters  are  widely  spaced. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  17. 
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Sub- Variety— Same  as  No.  18.  The  obverse  die  is  cracked  from  the 
bust  near  the  drapery,  in  a curved  line  to  the  border  on  right ; another 
break  extends  from  the  bust  near  the  neck,  downward  to  the  border,  and 
again  from  above  the  iirst  7,  thr  ugh  the  hair  to  tlie  border  on  left. 

No.  19,  with  reverse — We  have  seen  a variety,  which  if  our  memory 
serves  us,  is  similar  in  appearance  to  No.  18,  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture being  in  the  figure  9,  which  was  formed  thus  9 having  no  knob,  but 
terminating  in  a jioint ; a full  description  will  be  given  whenever  we 
meet  with  another;  its  condition  was  too  perfect  to  admit  of  a possibility 
of  the  knob  being  removed  either  by  accident  or  intention. 

^ 

Whose  Axe  Wants  Grinding. 

The  Neio  York  Herald  says:  “The  Numismatic  and  Archseological 
Society  passed  a resolution  at  their  last  meeting  deprecating  the  action  of 
Senator  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa,  with  reference  to  his  adverse  amendment  to 
House  bill  No.  2,524,  which  provides  for  the  admission  of  classical  antiqui- 
ties duty  free.”  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Numismatic 
Society  is  in  any  way  interested  in  this  matter  of  admitting  classical  an- 
tiquities free  of  duty ; as  none  of  the  few  collectors  forming  the  Society 
have  occasion  to  import  coins  or  medals,  as  such  articles  may  be  obtained 
here  at  much  lower  prices  than  in  any  European  country  ; or  if  they  really 
did  desire  to  import  rarities,  it  would  not  be  in  quantities  sufficiently 
great  to  be  materially  affected  by  whatever  duties  the  Government  may 
see  fit  to  levy  on  them.  The  true  inwardness  of  the  matter,  we  presume, 
may  be  that  some  dealer  in  the  Society  (and  we  may  say  just  here, 
that  the  Society  as  organized,  did  not  admit  to  membership  persons 
dealing,  in  coins,  etc.,  as  such  persons  usually  seek  to  advertise  their  stock 
in  every  conceivable  manner  and  ingenious  device;  their  reduced  mem- 
bership may  have  induced  them  to  alter  the  by-laws  in  order  to  recruit ; 
and  what  royal  recruits  they  did  get,  too) ; and  there  are  several ; thought 
it  would  have  greater  bearing  on  the  Honorable  Senator  Kirkwood,  if  it 
was  made  to  appear  that  the  Society  with  more  letters  in  its  name  than 
active  members  on  its  roll,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  No.  2,524,  minus  the  adverse  amendment;  and  so  enable  him  to 
stock  the  markets  here,  at  less  expense  to  himself,  but  resulting  in  no 
benefit  to  the  customer. 

It  is  rarely  that  duty  is  charged  on  coins,  the  articles  which  the  bill 
intend  to  cover  are  bric-a-brac,  bronze  ornaments,  terra-cotta  images,  etc., 
with  which  the  Eastern  cities  have  been  over-stocked  during  the  past 
several  years,  and  which  few  Numismatists  care  aught  about,  the  principal 
result  being  detrimental  to  the  country  at  large.  The  protective  tariff,  in 
a measure,  prevents  a greater  influx  of  stuff  that  would  benefit  none  but 
the  speculative  individual  who  tries  to  further  the  passage  of  the  non- 
tariff bill. 
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Proclamation  Against  Wood’s  Half-Pence. 


Not  the  least  curious  of  the  histories  connected  with  the  coinage  of 
Great  Britain,  is  that  of  Swift’s  celebrated  conspiracy  against  Wood’s 
coinage  for  Ireland,  in  1724;  and  which,  for  its  gross  injustice  and  the 
perfect  success  which  attended  its  promulgation  in  Ireland,  is  probably 
without  a parallel.  Swift,  who  had  been  entirely  disappointed  in  the 
political  and  clerical  world,  and  who  hated  the  English  ministry,  was  at 
this  time  residing  in  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s,  at  Dublin,  and  saw,  in 
the  introduction  of  this  new  coinage,  a means  of  annoying  his  enemies 
and  embarrassing  the  government. 

A grant  had  been  made  to  Mr.  William  Wood,  a considerable  proprie- 
tor of  copper  works,  for  coining  farthings  and  half-pence  for  Ireland,  to 
the  amount  of  £108,000  ; the  want  of  a proper  coinage  of  the  kind  being 
a real  grievance  to  the  country,  as,  in  its  stead,  counterfeit  coins  of  base 
metal,  termed  raps,  not  worth  half  the  value  put  on  them,  passed  cur- 
rent, to  the  great  detriment  of  all  taking  them.  Wood,  With  a laudable 
desire  to  act  with  the  greatest  honesty,  took  all  steps  to  guard  against  an 
unfair  amount  of  alloy  being  used  in  the  metal ; and  he  consulted  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (who  at  that 
time  was  Master  of  the  Mint),  in  order  to  insure  himself  against  all 
irreo-nlarity.  When  his  coins  were  finished  and  put  in  circulation,  they 
exceeded  in  weight  and  purity  the  English  coins  of  the  same  value,  and 
the  dies  were  better  executed  and  the  coins  better  struck. 

Swift,  however,  saw  that,  by  a bold  series  of  falsehoods,  he  could  make 
the  introduction  of  these  coins  a means  of  inflaming  his  countrymen 
against  the  government.  He  asserted  that  they  were  alloyed  beyond  all 
precedent;  that  the  King’s  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  had  been 
bribed  by  Wood  that  he  might  obtain  his  grant;  that  she  was  still 
further  to  share  in  the  profits  that  would  accrue  from  their  circulation, 
and  that  the  liberties  and  property  of  Ireland  were  alike  endangered  by 
their  introduction.  The  Irish  Parliament,  who  had  not  been  consulted, 
soon  took  offence,  and  addressed  the  Crown  on  the  subject ; the  Dean 
commenced  the  publication  of  his  famous  Drapier’s  Letters,  in  which  he 
exafro-erated  the  fancied  evil  to  the  utmost — he  even  preached  against 
them^  and  furnished  the  hawkers  and  ballad-singers  with  a variety  of 
coarse  songs  and  satires,  which  were  sung  in  every  street ; and  his  un- 
tiring opposition  was  so  successful  that,  in  the  end,  his  falsehoods  were 
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believed  by  all  parties,  who,  forgetting  all  partisanship,  joined  in  refusing 
to  take  them. 

Wood’s  relatives  in  Ireland  were  in  fear  of  their  lives,  and  the  mer- 
chants to  whom  the  cases  were  consigned,  fearing  the  popular  fury,  pub- 
licly advertised  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  At  the  Dean’s 
instis^ation,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Dublin  joined  inaleague  to  refuse 
to  take  them  ; the  shopkeepers  soon  followed  the  example  ; and,  in  the 
end,  the  hawkers  and  link-boys  also  treated  them  with  supreme  contempt. 
In  the  end,  the  coins  were  obliged  to  be  withdrawn.  Wood  was  nearly 
ruined,  and  his  losses  were  obliged  to  be  indemnified  by  a grant  from  the 
Government  of  £3,000  a year  for  twelve  years. 

The  subjoined  document,  printed  on  a single  leaf,  is  endorsed  in  manu- 
script ‘‘The  Second  Grand  Jury’s  Presentment,  28Novemb.,  1724,”  and 
is  a curious  proof  of  the  strong  feeling  which  was  granted  against  Wood’s 
money,  which  is  broadly  condemned  under  the  term  “ base  metal  coin,” 
and  the  denunciation  against  all  who  import  it,  as  doing  so  “clandestine- 
ly,” is  made  the  means  of  asserting  the  loyalty  o this  faction,  who  are 
loud  in  the  expression  of  that  virtue,  while  in  the  very  act  of  exhibiting 
the  contrary  ; and  lauding  as  patriots,  who  demand  their  gratitude.  Swift 
and  his  adherents,  who  had  i-aised  the  unjust  but  too  successful  uproar. 

“ The  Presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  the  City  of 

Puhlin. 

“Whereas,  several  great  quantities  of  base  metal  coyn’d,  commonly  call’d 
AVood’s  half-pence,  have  been  brought  into  the  Port  of  Dublin,  and 
lodg’d  in  several  houses  in  this  city,  with  an  intention  to  make  them  pass 
clandestinely  among  his  Majesty’s  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  notwithstand- 
ing the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  declarations  of  most  of  the  Corporations  of  this  city,  against  the  said 
coyn  ; and  whereas,  his  Majesty  hath  been  graciously  pleas’d  to  leave 
his  loyal  subjects  of  this  kingdom  at  liberty  to  take  or  refuse  the  said 
half-pence,  We,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
this  Michaelmas  Term,  1724,  having  entirely  at  heart  his  Majesty’s 
interest  and  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  being  thoroughly  sensible  of 
the  great  discouragement  which  trade  hath  suffer’d  by  the  apprehensions 
of  the  said  coyn,  whereof  we  have  already  felt  the  dismal  effects,  and  that 
the  currency  thereof  will  inevitably  tend  to  the  great  diminution  of  his 
Majesty’s  revenue,  and  the  ruin  of  us  and  our  posterity,  Do  present  all 
such  persons  as  have  attempted,  or  shall  endeavour,  by  fraud  or  otherwise, 
to  impose  the  said  half-pence  upon  us,  contrary  to  his  Majesty’s  most 
gracious  intentions,  as  enemies  to  his  Majesty’s  government,  and  to  the 
safety,  peace  and  welfare  of  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects  of  this  kingdom, 
whose  affections  have  been  so  eminently  distinguish’d  by  their  zeal  to  his 
illustrious  family,  before  his  happy  accession  to  the  throne,  and  by  their 
continued  loyalty  ever  since.  As  we  do,  with  all  just  gratitude,  acknow- 
ledge the  services  of  all  such  patriots  as  have  been  eminently  zealous  for 
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the  interest  of  his  Majesty,  and  this  conntiy,  in  detecting  tlie  fraudulent 
impositions  of  the  said  Wood,  and  preventing  the  passing  his  base  coyn  ; 
so  we  do,  at  the  same  time,  declare  our  abhorrence  and  detestation  of  all 
reflections  on  his  Majesty  and  his  government,  and  that  we  ai’c  ready,  with 
our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  defend  his  most  sacred  Majesty  against  the 
Pretender,  and  all  his  Majesty’s  open  and  secret  enemies,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

“Given  under  our  hands,  at  the  Grand  Jury  Chamber,  this  28th 
November,  1724.  23  Signatures.” 


* Franklin  vs.  The  American  Eagle. 

In  a playful  letter  from  Passy  to  his  daughter  (Mrs.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Bache),  ridiculing  the  then  new  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Franklin 
said  : 

“ For  my  own  part  I wish  the  bald  eagle  had  not  been  selected  as  the 
representative  of  our  country,  tie  is  a bird  of  bad  moral  character  ; he 
does  not  get  his  living  honestly  ; you  may  see  him  perched  ui)on  some 
dead  tree,  where,  too  lazy  to  fish  for  himself,  he  watches  the  labor  of  the 
fishing  hawk,  and  when  that  diligent  bird  has  taken  a fish  and  is  bearing 
it  to  his  nest  for  the  support  of  his  mate  and  young  ones,  the  bald  eagle 
pursues  him  and  takes  it  from  him.  With  all  this  injustice  he  is  never 
in  good  care,  but,  like  those  among  men  who  live  by  sharping  and  rob- 
bing, he  is  generally  poor  and  often  very  lousy.  I am,  on  this  account, 
not  displeased  that  the  figure  (on  the  badge  of  the  Cincinnati),  is  not 
known  as  a bald  eagle,  and  looks  more  like  a tui-key.  For  in  truth  the 
turkey  is  a much  more  respectable  bird,  and  withal  a true,  original  native 
of  America.  Eagles  have  been  found  in  all. countries,  but  the  turkey 
was  peculiar  to  ours.  He  is  besides  (though  a little  vain  and  silly,  ’tis 
true,  but  not  the  worse  emblem  for  that),  a bird  of  courapeand  would  not 
hesitate  to  attack  a grenadier  of  the  British  guards,  who  should  presume 
to  invade  his  farmyard  with  a red  coat  on.” 


Primeval  Currency. 

How  were  the  men  to  be  brought  together  who  wanted  each  other’s 
articles?  How  was  the  farmer  to  find  a tailor  who  would  give  him  a coat 
in  exchange  for  a sheep  or  a sack  of  corn  ? How  was  he  to  get  furniture 
from  an  upholsterer  with  a calf  or  a load  of  hay  ? The  progress  of  hu- 
man life  would  have  been  brought  to  a dead  lock.  Village  life  on  a 
petty  scale,  upon  the  system  of  things  made  to  order,  would  have  been 
the  inevitable  fate  of  human  beings. 

Some  contrivance  was  im])criously  called  for  to  clear  away  the  difii- 
cnlty,  and  thus  it  happened  that  money  was  invented.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance at  the  very  origin  of  the  human  race  ; savages  betliought  themselves 
of  furs  or  skins  to  make  trade,  the  exchange  of  goods,  possible ; their 
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instinct  revealed  to  them  the  principle  of  money;  the  principle  of  all 
instruments  of  exchange ; they  saw  that  the  only  way  to  get  over  the  jier- 
plexitv  was  to  select  some  article  which  every  one  should  be  willing  to 
take  in  exchange  foi-  the  goods  which  he  had  to  sell,  and  then  with  it  to 
buy  those  particular  things  which  he  required  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants. 

Tlie  path  for  trade  was  instantly  cleared  for  the  whole  human  race 
when  money  was  found  forever  in  the  form  of  that  ])iimitive  peiiod — 
skins.  Its  essence  and  action  were  discovered  for  all  time.  Furs  acted 
as  an  interposed  commodity,  as  a go-between  ; between  what  a seller 
parted  with  and  what  he  obtained  in  return,  and  this  has  been  the  nature 
of  all  money  down  to  this  very  hour.  The  skins  so  employed  were  instru- 
ments for  exchanging  goods,  and  nothing  else  ; and  so  are  dollars,  sover- 
eigns, and  every  form  of  money. 

The  mighty  machinery  of  division  of  employments  was  at  once 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  human  race,  and  progress  in  civilization 
was  made  possible.  The  hatter  and  the  shoemaker  could  make  hats  and 
shoes  for  the  whole  town;  the  grocer  could  pile  up  stores  in  his  shop  for 
all  ; the  manufacturer  could  weave  cloth  for  the  whole  community  ; they 
all  relied,  and  their  confidence  was  not  deceived,  on  their  goods  being 
bought  with  money,  whatever  that  money  happened  to  be,  and  on  their 
being  able  in  return  to  procure  with  it  whatever  they  required 

And  here  it  was  that  consent  came  in  for  money  and  still  continues 
to  come  in.  All  the  hunters  took  skins  for  their  money  by  agree- 
ment ; no  law  or  force  compelled  them.  The  skins  came  naturally  into 
use  as  convenient  for  all.  And  so  it  is  now  ; no  law  forces  any  shop- 
keeper to  sell  his  goods  for  coin  ; he  may  prefer  to  barter;  he  may  affix  a 
leg  of  mutton  as  the  price  of  one  article,  a pair  of  boots  as  that  of  an- 
otlier,  but  he  consents  to  take  dollars  and  cents,  and  what  he  does 
every  one  else  does  too.  So,  also,  does  the  Government  of  the  nation. 
It  selects  its  form  of  money  at  its  own  pleasure,  and  every  laborer  and 
merchant  adopts  it. 


Patterns  of  1878-79. 

In  our  last  issue  we  mentioned  a re-issue  of  pattern  pieces,  and  unwit- 
tingl}'  used  the  word  “dollar”  for  the  Stella  four  dollar  piece  ; since 
which  time  cur  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Smith,  of  this  city,  has  shown  us  a 
number  of  these  pieces,  which  we  describe  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  have  been  so  fortuate. 

The  Stella,  Gold  Four  Dollar  Piece,  1879. 

Obverse — Head  of  a short-necked  female  facing  left,  the  hair  flowing 
back  and  falls_,in  a heavy  mass  below  the  line  of  the  bust;  a ribbon  in- 
scribed with  the  word  liberty  in  misshapen  letters  ; a pearl  or  pellet 
adorns  the  fore  part  of  this  band,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  ribbon 
emerges  from  amid  the  hair  back  of  the  ear,  the  upper  portion  giving  no 
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idea  of  the  direction  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  extend  ; the  eye  is  large 
and  deeply  set ; the  cheek  is  blank  and  flat ; the  nose  is  coarsely  formed 
and  barely  changes  from  the  straight  line  of  the  forehead  ; the  month  is 
curved  downward,  the  upper  lip  is  of  the  tyjie  known  as  hat  e-lip,  giving 
the  face  a sneering  expression  ; the  chin  is  full  and  warlike  ; a wrinkle 
is  noticeable  at  the  juncture  of  the  neck  and  jaw  ; below  the  date  1879, 
each  figure  of  which  appears  quite  independent  of  its  fellow,  one  high 
another  lower,  slanting  to  right  and  left,  the  artist  (?)  evidently  found 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  varied  positions  for  only  four  figures. 
The  inscription.  Hei’e  the  greatest  amount  of  ingenuity  must  have  been 
displayed  ; it  begins  and  ends  with  a star;  but,  we  suppose,  although  it 
has  that  appearance,  it  must  not  be  read  as  a rebus  ; but  the  stars  should 
be  counted  out;  as  an  illustration  of  the  exact  maimer  in  which  this  re- 
markable legend  is  constructed,  it  is  necessary  to  convey  to  the  minds  of 
our  readers  through  the  aid  of  the  types  thus — *6  * o 3 s*.  7 * c * 7 * o* 

R*  A * s * — which  is  intended  to  be  read  6 grams  pure  gold,  3 parts 
silver  and  7 of  copper,  to  make  a total  of  7 grams — the  wisdom  of  this 
style  of  inscription  will  at  once  be  appreciated  by  and  intelligible  to 
nobody. 

Reverse — If  the  obverse  is  a marvel  of  designing  skill,  the  reverse  is 
equal  to,  if  it  does  not  surpass  it.  The  centre  field  is  occupied  by  a large 
flat  star-shaped  ornament,  the  border  of  which  is  defined  by  a series  of 
connected  dots  which  resemble  eflorts  at  ornamental  pie-crimping,  sunk 
in  this  shape  on  each  angle  of  the  star  ; which  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  give  it  a false  relief,  or  to  show  that  the  inscription  within  the 
border  has  no  connection  with  any  outside  its  limits ; the  said  in- 
scription is  in  four  lines,  the  letters  and  figures  are  incused  or  sunk,  and 
to  say  the  most,  are  each  and  all  imperfect  in  finish— one  stella  -<'•»- 
400  GENTS,  the  upper  and  lower  words  are  curved  ; surrounding  this 
star  are  the  mottoes  e pluribus  unum — deo  est  gloria,  a word  in  each 
angle;  outside  of  this  again  we  read  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA FOUR  DOL.  To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  last  two  circles  of 
letters  and  the  milling  on  the  rim  are  well  executed,  and  are  a credit  to 
the  implements  with  which  they  were  made.  Diameter  13^,  or  22  milli- 
metres. 


The  Goloid  Metric  Dollar,  1879. 

Obverse — Head  of  a thin  female  facing  left ; the  development  of 
chin  and  jaw  would  indicate  that  the  age  of  the  model  was  rather  un- 
certain ; the  upper  lip,  although  like  on  the  “ Stella  piece,”  is  of  the 
“hare”  type,  does  not  impair  the  expression  of  the  face  to  any  great 
extent,  but  if  anything  this  female  appears  longing  and  expectant;  the 
nose  is  tolerably  well-formed,  the  nostril  shows  spirit;  the  eye  is  statue- 
like and  stony,  but  much  too  large;  the  hair  is  combed  back  in  a fine 
wavy  fashion,  leaving  only  the  lobe  of  the  ear  exposed,  and  droops  back 
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of  the  neck  in  graceful  coils,  possibly  too  heavy  where  it  touches  the 
neck,  as  the  designer  cut  the  neck  to  suit  the  curve  of  the  hair,  render- 
ing its  contour  imperfect;  a neat  cap  shaped  uot  unlike  the  Phrygian 
liberty  cap  surmounts  the  head  ; the  band  is  adorned  by  an  unique  cotton 
boll  and  t\vo  spears  of  rice  ; the  word  liberty  is  in  large  incused  thin 
lettei’s,  too  slightly  cut  to  remain  after  the  least  friction  ; above  are  the 
words  K PLURiBus  UNUM,  Oil  the  left  are  seven  stars,  and  six  more  on  the 
right;  the  date,  1879,  below,  in  a straight  line. 

Reverse — In  the  centre  field,  within  a circle  of  thirty-eight  stars  is 
this  inscription  in  four  lines: 

15,3 — G, — which  means,  that  the  coin  is  composed  of  15 gold, 

23t),7 — s,  silver,  and  28  copper,  making  280  parts  in  all,  weighing 

28  — 0,  14  grams, 

14  GRAMS. 

Outside  this  circle  of  stars,  mi  the  upper  half  circle  is  goloid  metric  dol- 
lar., and  below,  deo  est  gloria.;  the  outer  field  is  inscribed  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA,  above,  and  below  *100  CENTS*  ; the  di- 
ameter is  20^  or  33  millimetres. 


Standard  Dollar  of  the  Metric  System,  1879. 

Obverse — Head  to  left,  of  a matron  of  mature  years;  the  same  de- 
fect is  noticeable  on  this,  as  on  the  Goloid  Metric  Dollar;  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  just  where  the  forehead  ends  and  the  nose  begins;  a point 
of  importance  which  is  usually  ignored  at  our  mint  ; the  eye  is  of  the 
same  size  as  on  the  Goloid,  although  this  head  is  very  much  larger ; the 
chin  is  square  and  exhibits  a well  developed  mole  on  its  lower  surface, 
as  if  the  engraver  endeavored  to  heighten  the  effect  by  following  the 
peculiarities  of  human  features  by  this  departure;  but  it  may  not  have 
been  intended ; the  cheek  is  fuller  than  on  the  preceding  piece  and  the 
jaw  has  a more  feminine  appearance  ; the  ear  is  partly  exposed,  but  the 
depressed  portion  is  cut  too  deep;  the  neck  though  well  defined  is  not 
feminine,  as  the  projection  formed  by  the  thyroid  cartilage,  is  too  prom- 
inent ; the  hair  is  beautifully  dressed,  and  ornamented  with  a coronet 
inscribed  with  the  word  liberty  and  having  a border  of  pearls  above; 
the  inscription  e pluribus  unum,  near  the  iqjper  border,  and  the  date 
in  a straight  line  below,  faithfully  describes  this  obverse. 

Reverse — In  the  centre  field  a circle  of  pellets,  within  which,  in  four 
lines,  we  have 

895.8  s.  which  translated  should  read  : — 895y8-g.  silver,  gold,  100 

4.2 — G.  copper,  making  a total  of  1,000  parts,  weighing:  25  grams. 

lOO—c.  b & t, 

25  GRAMS. 

Below  this  circle  is  a wreath  of  poor  construction,  which  is  apparently 
conqiosed  of  rice,  corn  and  cotton,  all  growing  from  the  one  stem  ; the 
branches  are  bound  together  below  by  a corn  husk  or  badly  formed  rib- 
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bon  ; above  is  a very  giotesqiie  frame;  quite  unique  in  pattern,  in  which 
is  DEO  EST  GLORIA  ill  Small  letters;  the  frame  is  not  heavy,  although  its 
borders  are  broad,  as  it  has  no  other  support  than  the  tips  of  the  cotton 
bolls  at  each  end  ; in  the  outei- field  is  the  inscription,  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA.  ONE  DOLLAR.  Diameter,  22^  or  36  mm. 


The  Goloid  Metric  Dollar  of  1878 

Is  quite  similar  on  the  obverse  to  that  of  1879,  differing  mainly  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  letters  to  the  head-dress.  The  reverse  differs 
materially;  the  circle  of  thirty-eight  stars  is  of  an  inch  wider,  the  stars 
are  larger  and  the  inscription  within  is  in  six  lines,  thus  : — 

GOLOID.  which  means  1 gold,  silver,  copper,  making  in  all 
METRIC.  19  parts,  weighing  14^  grams. 

1— G. 

16.1— S. 

1.9— C. 

GRAMS  14.25 

In  theouterfield  is  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  100  CENTS. 
Diameter  is  20-|  or  33  mm. 


The  Goloid  Dollar  of  1878. 

The  obverse  is  from  the  same  die  as  last;  the  reverse  differs  in  the  cen- 
tral inscription,  which  is  in  five  lines,  thus: — 

GOLOID.  which  translated  is  1 gold,  24  silver,  making  25  pails, 
fine,  weighing  258  grains. 

1 — G. 

24-S. 

.9  FINE. 

258  GRS. 

And  below  the  circle  is  ONE  DOLLAR  instead  of  the  100  CENTS. 
Same  diameter. 


Bracteates. 

{Concluded  from  page  , Vol.  IV.) 

The  ecclesiastic  bracteates  are  without  doubt  the  most  difficult  to  deci- 
pher. Their  great  number,  the  ever-varying  types  and  devices,  combined 
with  indifferent  lettering  and  careless  execution,  make  their  proper  attri- 
bution and  classification  extremely  perplexing.  Perhaps  the  majority  of 
types  will  never  be  classified,  and  tlie  attribution  of  those  published  de- 
pends chiefly  on  vague  speculation,  or  is  guided  by  known  devices  and 
secondary  types,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  the  more  modern  mint 
marks. 
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When  we  consider  the  i>-reat  extent  of  German  coinage,  eacli  independ- 
ent prince,  magistrate  and  city  striking  money  of  their  own  device  and 
Unctnating  purity,  the  del)asement  or  the  advance  of  a cii-culating  stand- 
ard of  value  was  determined  by  the  caprice  of  the  master  of  the  mint  and 
the  events  of  the  warlike,  ever-changing  times  ; it  is  wonderful  to  think 
that  ti-ade  flourished,  cities  increased  in  power,  and  the  foundation  was 
laid  foi’  a league  of  towns  which  afterward  governed  the  world, 

lIl)oii  examining  the  general  style  of  the  ecclesiastic  hracteates,  we  ob- 
ser\e  that  it  diffei'S  materially  from  any  of  the  series  we  have  heretofore 
desciabcd  ; we  do  not  meet  with  any  bearing  a figure  on  horseback,  but 
find  representations  of  bishops  seated  on  tln-ones  and  high  chairs,  beneath 
ai'ches  and  baldachins;  or  their  busts  appear  in  or  above  the  open  gates 
of  the  city,  and  ofttimes  in  circles  of  quadrangular  ornaments  and  beads. 
Exce})t  occasionally  a broadsword,  indicative  of  authority,  we  find  no 
wea])ons  on  this  class,  but,  instead,  emblematic  crosses,  crucifixes,  flower 
sceptres,  books,  roses  or  lilies,  the  latter  being  considered  emblematic 
either  of  their  sup])osed  lives  of  holiness  and  purity,  or  their  freedom 
fi’om  the  pui’suits  of  the  business  world,  and  chose  to  be  considered  as  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  for  they  toiled  not,  nor  did  they  spin.  Occasionally  we 
find  the  nmnd  or  orb  of  empire  on  the  hracteates  of  prelates,  and  it  is  a 
question  if  this  emblem  was  used  to  designate  their  wealth  in  landed 
estates  or  to  show  their  power  over  the  reigning  emperor.  The  chui'ch 
then  ruled  all  I'lurope,  and  prince  as  well  as  peasant  bowed  to  the  author- 
ity of  those  who  claimed  to  be  the  successors  of  St.  Paul,  or  their  emis- 
saries. It  is  a matter  of  history  that  the  most  illustrious,  powerful  and 
beloved  of  all  the  monai'chs  of  Germany  was  obliged  to  hold  the  stirnip 
whilst  the  pope  mounted  his  steed  ; and  on  another  occasion  an  equally 
noble  ruler,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  a papal  ruler,  was  obliged  to  stand 
before  the  portals  of  the  Papal  residence  on  a winters  day,  shivering  in 
nothing  but  a single  shirt. 

Under  the  patronage  of  that  wise  Emperor,  Henry  I,  “ the  Eowlei-,” 
hl8-936  A.  D.,  cities  and  towns  first  began  to  flourish,  and  commerce  in- 
creased proportionately  ; increased  facilities  and  special  privileges  were 
granted  to  the  more  favoi'ed  cities  ; but  of  all  piuvileges  none  Avas  more 
eagerly  sought  foi-,  and  often  dearly  paid  for,  than  the  right  to  coin 
money  for  their  own  use  and  place  thereon  their  device.  As  a right,  it 
was  <)f  the  utmost  importance  to  a city,  which,  in  issuing  a separate  and 
distinct  coinage  of  its  own,  of  a sufticient  degree  of  purity,  naturally  at- 
tracted to  its  neigh boiliood  numerous  small  towns  and  villages  that  oth- 
erwise were  obliged  to  depend  on  the  irregular  and  debased  currency  of 
the  empire,  and  there  circulating  the  better  coins  to  a lai'ge  extent  soon 
became  a dependant  of,  and  tributable  to  the  larger  cit}L 

In  the  beginning,  the  reigning  monarch  alone  had  money  coined  which 
bore  his  bust,  name  and  title,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  Empire  ; the  mints 
were  usually  in  the  laiger  cities;  after  a time  he,  in  consideration  of  cer- 
tain goodly  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  into  the  royal  treasury,  sold  the 
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right  of  coinage  to  these  cities,  commonly  reserving  the  privilege  of  is- 
suing still  the  regular  coins  of  the  realm,  or  for  striking  money  for  his 
own  use  in  case  of  danger,  or  extraordinary  expenses.  The  choice  of  the 
device  appears  to  have  been  left  entirely  to  the  cities,  and  not,  as  in  later 
times,  specially  directed  in  tlie  patent  of  the  Emperor.  Occasionally 
they  adopted  the  bust  of  the  reigning  monarch  or  his  coat  of  arms  : still 
oftener,  the  face  of  their  patron  saint ; for  instance,  on  the  coins  of  Ham- 
burg we  find  St.  Mary  ; Lubeck,  St.  John;  Erfurt,  St.  Martin;  Goslar, 
St.  Simon  and  St.  Juda  ; Halle,  St.  Maurice  ; at  other  times  the  device 
was  changed,  the  emblem  commonly  used  for  walled  cities  was  the  city 
gate  and  tower,  ornamented  with  various  mint  marks  or  minor  devices, 
some  derived  from  their  respective  names,  as  Magdeburg  ; Magde,  a 
maiden,  and  burg  a fortified  town,  the  device  of  a maid  above  a gate  ; 
Weissenburg  used  a crown,  Hamburg  a nettle  leaf,  and  others  again 
fancied  the  double-headed  eagle. 

The  most  prominent  city  types  we  here  mention,  which  will  aid  the 
student  in  his  classifications  ; — 


Basel — The  baselstaff. 

Bern — A bear. 

Breisach — Six  hills. 

Brunswick — A lion. 

Camenz — An  eagle  talon  and  claw. 

Colmar — An  eagle  with  the  city  arms  on  breast. 

Cologne — Three  crowns  in  form  of  a trefoil. 

Corbach — A star  over  three  arches  and  towers. 

Cottbus — A crab. 

Eger — A shield,  with  arms  of  the  city. 

Eisenach — A head,  with  pointed  cap. 

Erfurt — A wheel  ; St.  Martin. 

Freiburg — An  eagle’s  head. 

Goslar— A lion  between  two  towers  ; St.  Simon  and  St.  Jiida. 

Gotha — Two  crowns;  a negro  head. 

II  age  nan — A rose. 

Halle  (Saxony) — St.  Mauifce,  with  banner  and  sword. 

Halle  (Suabia) — A hand  and  cross. 

Hamburg — The  city  gate;  St.  Mary. 

Hamel n — A millstone  axle. 

Heidelberg — A globe  of  empire. 

Isny — A liorseshoe. 

Jena — One  or  two  clusters  of  grapes. 

Landsberg — Two  beams. 

Leipzig — Arms  of  the  city. 

Liiidau — A linden  tree,  uprooted. 

Lubeck— A double  headed  eagle,  with  city  arms  on  breast;  St.  John. 


Imperial  mint,  a head  beween  two  towers  over  a gate. 
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Magtlebiir^ — A maiden  over  the  city  gate. 

Mentz — A wheel. 

Nordheim— “ N,”  in  old  type. 

Ravensbnrg — Three  raised  spurs  ; the  city  gate. 

Regensburg  or  Ratisbon — Two  keys  crossed. 

Rugen — A flower  pot. 

Saalfeld — Two  fish. 

Schaffhausen— A sheep’s  head  ; a ram  leaping  through  a portal. 
Schmalkalden — “ S,”  crowned. 

Schweidnitz — A hog’s  head. 

St.  Gall— A bear ; head  of  St.  Gall,  the  Irish  Abbot. 

Stendal — A half  eagle  and  four  pellets. 

Strasbourg — A lily. 

IJri— Head  of  the  aurochs,  or  Polish  bison. 

Weimar — A cluster  of  grapes. 

Weissenburg — The  city  gate. 

Weissensee — Two  fish. 

Wismar — Arms  of  the  city. 

Worms — Arms  of  the  city. 


Items. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  an  eagle  on  a $10  gold  piece  is  worth  five 
hundred  in  the  air. 

An  exchange  says  that  trade  dollars  make  a loud  noise  on  a church 
plate,  which  may  induce  more  people  to  put  them  on. 

The  Emperor  William,  of  Germany,  on  Christmas  last,  was  the  reci- 
pient of  a very  beautiful  goblet  made  during  the  seventeenth  century  of 
old  coins,  and  which  was  discovered  in  Moscow. 

The  London  AthencBum  says  that  about  fifty  forged  Babylonian 
tablets  in  terra  cotta,  having  dates  from  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Darius, 
have  been  sent  to  London  for  sale.  They  are  supposed  to  hail  from 
Bagdad. 

An  old  lady  says  she  don’t  know  why  people  will  make  counterfeit 
money.  She  says  she  “ tried  to  pass  a bad  half  dollar  a dozen  times  the 
other  day,  but  nobody  would  have  it,”  and  she  thinks  it  a waste  of  time 
to  make  such  stuff. 

Complaint  is  made  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  where,  it  is  said,  a large  number  of  women  are  shut  up  at  work  in 
.the  adjusting  room,  to  which  not  a breath  of  pure  air  is  admitted,  lest  ven- 
tilation might  disturb  the  balance  of  the  delicate  scales  used  for  weiffh- 
ing  the  coin,  and  might  also  shift  some  of  the  precious  metallic  dust 
caused  by  the  processes  of  reducing  heavy  coins  to  standard  weight.  Men 
having  resigned,  after  unavailingly  protesting  against  working  in  this  un- 
wholesome place,  women  have  been  found  to  take  their  places,  it  is  said, 
at  reduced  compensation  and  with  increased  hours  of  labor. 
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The  1804  dollar  is  valued  at  $300  to  $1,000  by  collectors.  There  are 
12  of  this  date  known — 2 in  the  United  States  Mint,  2 in  this  city,  3 in 
Boston,  1 in  Salem,  Mass.,  2 in  Philadelphia,  1 in  Cincinnati,  and  1 in 
Liverpool,  England. 

It  is  a fact  bnt  little  known  that  the  United  States  nickle  five  cent 
piece  furnishes  a key  to  inetiic  measures  and  weights.  The  coin  is  two 
centimetres  in  diameter,  and  its  weight  is  five  grammes.  Five  of  them 
placed  in  a row  will  give  the  length  of  the  decimetre,  and  twm  of  them 
will  weigh  a decagramme. 

At  the  French  Mint  are  shown  new  specimens  of  a coin  which  will 
be  the  blue  ribbons  of  numismatists  of  the  future.  'Ihcse  are  five  franc 
pieces  struc-k  during  the  reign  of  the  Commune.  At  first  sight  they  have 
all  the  appearance  of  coins  of  like  value  under  the  empire  ; but  there  is 
a difference,  and  it  thus  occnred  : When  the  Communists  began  to  run 
short  of  cash,  they  wanted  to  coin  some  new-fashioned  money,  but  were 
informed  that  no  workmen  competent  for  the  task  could  possibly  be 
got.  Consequently,  they  were  compelled  to  go  on  using  Napoleon’s  dies. 
Camelinat,  however,  who  was  then  Master  of  the  Mint,  bethought  him  of 
a slight  innovation.  On  one  side  of  the  five  franc  pieces  of  Napoleon  are 
three  emblems,  one  of  which  is  a bee,  representing  the  sign  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint.  Camelinat  replaced  the  bee  by  a trident.  About  1,200,- 
000  francs  of  these  coins  were  struck,  bnt  had  hardly  been  completed 
when  the  troops  entei'ed  Paris,  and  nearly  all  these  coins  wei-e  despatched 
to  be  melted  and  re-coined. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


“ Victor,”  Tremont,  Pa.  The  copperhead  you  have  is  not  “A.  Carson, 
Pitt  st,  N.  Y.,”  but  the  one  mentioned  on  the  list  as  Gavron.  The  other 
one  from  Columbus,  Wis.,  was  not  on  the  list  in  the  first  volume.  The 
half-penny  token  was  issued  in  1812,  and  circulated,  in  England  during 
the  regency  of  George  IV. 

L.  II.,  Phila.,  Pa  The  measurements  as  indicated  by  the  figures  in 
the  article’ describing  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  arc  very  easily  ob- 
tained, the  only  implements  used  are  a pair  of  artists’  dividers,  needle- 
pointed,  and  a foot  rule  marked  in  -jg-  inches j the  measuiements  will  be 
found  correct  in  every  instance.  A star  preceding  a description  means 
that  the  variety  is  scarce,  regarding  which  sec  page  1>. 


II.  K.,  New^  York.  The  $10  note  of  New'  York,  177G,  usually  sells 
at  from  25  cents  to  $1,  according  to  its  j)erfection.  The  remark  ‘*’Tis 
death  to  counterfeit”  is  found  on  all ; but  from  recent  observation  we 
shotdd  think  the  people  of  the  last  century  feared  not  death. 
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The  Coins  of  the  United  States. 

{(Continued  from  page  09.) 

1797  HALF  CENTS. 

No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  Lettered  edge.  Tlie  figures  of  the  date  are 
small  and  near  the  bust;  the  9 is  shaped  thus — 9;  the  letters  of  liberty 
are  all  small,  except  t ; the  distance  between  k and  head  is  l^y  which  is 
greater  than  on  any  otlier  of  this  type  of  half  cents;  from  point  of  the 
bust  to  border  the  distance  is  but  f ; the  border  is  composed  of  discon- 
nected bars,  1 in  length. 

Keverse — On  left  branch  of  the  wreath  are  but  4 berries;  the  lower 
leaf  on  left  points  to  the  riglit  foot  of  n;  distance  between  half  and  cent 
is  f;  the  letters  are  irregularly  spaced;  the  dividing  lines  of  the  fraction 
is  very  slight;  and  is  midway  between  the  numerator  and  the  denomina- 
tor. The  edge  is  inscribed  tw'o  hunheed  for  a dollar.  This  variety  is 
exceedingly  rare;  we  do  not  believe  more  than  five  are  known  in  this 
country  at  present  writing ; it  is  the  last  date  of  U.  S.  copper  coins  bear- 
ing an  inscription  on  the  edge. 

* No.  2,  with  reverse  A.  Plain  edge.  Same  as  No.  1,  but  no  in- 
scription on  edge. 

No.  3,  with  reverse  B.  Plain  edge.  The  date  is  3^  wide;  figures 
larger  than  on  No.  1. ; the  9 is  regularly  formed,  the  7’s  are  unlike  each 
other;  liberty  is  near  the  border;  the  distance  between  r and  head  is  1, 
and  the  same  distance  from  point  of  the  bust  to  the  border;  from  the 
shoulder  to  top  of  9 is  1;  the  ornamental  border  is  similar  to  that  of  No. 
1,  but  the  bars  are  more  uniform  in  shape  and  are  closer  together. 

Reverse — On  left  branch  of  the  wreath  are  5 berries ; the  lower  leaf 
on  left  points  to  the  left  foot  of  n;  distance  between  half  and  cent  is  1 ; 
the  dividing  line  barely  touches  the  figures  of  the  fraction;  the  leaf  on 
left  of  c,  terminates  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  that  letter;  a crack  in 
the  die  extends  from  beneath  the  fraction  to  the  left,  touching  un  and 
terminated  at  the  border  opposite  i. 

No.  4,  with  reverse  B.  Plain  edge.  The  date  is  3 wide ; the  fig- 
ures are  larger  and  closer  together  than  on  other  varieties ; on  top  of  the 
1 is  another  figure  1 of  same  shape,  but  not  so  thick,  which  entends  nearly 
to  the  hair;  the  rough  surface  which  is  found  on  the  right  of  this  upper 
1 indicates  that  the  date  was  intended  to  have  been  close  to  the  bust,  liut 
the  design  was  not  carried  out;  the  7’s  are  both  formed  alike  and  are 
level  on  top ; from  point  of  the  bust  to  the  border  is  1-|-;  the  letters  of 
LIBERTY  are  larger  than  on  Nos.  1 or  3 ; the  border  is  composed  of  the 
serrated  ornaments. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  3. 

Sub-Variety — Same  as  No.  4.  The  obverse  die  is  broken  from  the 
border  through  y to  the  forehead,  and  from  the  border  through  b,  tlien 
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curving  tlirougli  the  liair,  terrainating  between  the  two  lower  locks. 
On  some  the  die  shows  cracks  in  every  direction. 

1798  CENTS. 

'*  No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  Spread  date.  The  date  is  .5|  in  width 
below;  evenly  spaced  and  curved;  the  1 is  very  near  the  lower  curl;  7 is 
formed  thus — 7;  a slight  crack  extends  from  the  hair  downward,  touch- 
ing top  and  bottom  of  the  7,  and  one  from  7 to  top  of  9;  the  8 is  small 
and  touches  the  bust;  width  of  liberty,  at  top  is  11^;  from  tip  of  nose  to 
the  nearest  point  of  y is  2 ; the  serrated  border  is  wide,  and  planchet 
large. 

Reverse — This  is  from  the  same  die  as  1796,  reverse  E,  which  de- 
scription we  reprint;  “ the  lowest  leaf  on  left  branch  points  between  u 
and  n;  a and  m are  connected  below;  length  of  stems  from  center  of 
knot  is  3;”  the  lowest  of  groups  of  three  leaves  on  branches  barely  touch 
N on  left,  and  on  right  the  right  foot  of  a;  the  branches  terminate  in  sin- 
gle leaves;  the  figures  of  the  fraction  are  small  and  close  together.’ 

No.  2,  with  reverse  B.  Over  1797.  This  obverse  is  from  the  same 
die  as  No.  5,  1797,  after  having  been  altered;  we  reprint  description, 
“from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  2f,  and  to  lowest  point 
of  L is  9f;  width  at  top  of  word  liberty  is  11;”  the  figure  8 being 
broader  than  7;  the  date  is  4-|-  wide  below;  the  tips  of  the  7 are  seen 
above  the  8,  touching  the  bust ; the  border  is  wide. 

Reverse — On  each  branch  of  wreath  are  o berries;  the  left  bears  16 
leaves,  and  the  right  19;  the  latter  terminating  in  two  leaves;  all  the 
varieties  following  are  of  the  same  general  design  ; the  stems  are  short 
and  narrower  near  the  ribbons  than  on  the  side;  their  length  from  center 
of  knot  is  2^;  that  portion  of  the  branch  opposite  ed  is  almost  perpendic- 
ular; the  lowest  leaf  tei'ininates  midway  between  the  feet  of  n;  the  de- 
nominator of  fraction  is  2f  wide. 

* No.  3,  with  reverse  C.  Over  1797.  The  upright  of  7 is  of  un- 
varying thickness,  and  is  badly  shaped,  thus — 7;  the  8 touches  the  bust; 
E and  R touch  the  hair;  otherwise  very  like  No  2. 

Reverse — The  stems  are  short  and  thick,  that  on  right  is  slightly 
curved  ; the  die  is  cracked  from  lower  leaf  on  left  through  the  uuraei-a- 
tor  of  fraction  to  the  border  opposite  final  a of  aiherica  ; another  from  a 
in  STATES  to  first  a of  America. 

No.  4,  with  reverse  D.  Over  1797.  The  date  is  4f  wide  below; 
the  1 is  but  f distant  from  lowest  curl;  the  figures  almost  touch  the 
border;  8 does  not  touch  the  bust  as  in  the  foregoing  varteties;  width  of 
LIBERTY  at  top  is  lOf;  from  tip  of  nose  to  lowest  point  of  l is  9^,  and  to 
the  nearest  point  of  y is  2^,  and  to  nearest  point  of  e is  6;  ic  and  r almost 
touch  the  hair;  the  border  ornamentation  is  narrow. 

Reverse — Length  of  left  stem  from  center  of  knot  is  3,  and  of  the 
right  2f ; the  left  bi-anch,  opposite  ed,  is  vine-like  and  wavy;  the  lower 
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leiii  tenniiuites  iioar  the  right  foot  of  n ; between  united  and  states  the 
distance  is  2;  and  from  f to  a following  is  2^;  the  denominator  of  frac- 
tion is  3;^  wide. 

No.  5,  with  reverse  13.  Large  8.  The  date  is  4|  wide  at  base;  figures 
eveidy  spaced;  1 is  a trifle  closer  to  the  curl  than  on  No.  4 ; the  8 is 
large  and  equi-distant  between  bust  and  border ; from  tip  of  the  nose  to 
nearestiiointof  y is  2^,  and  to  lowest  point  of  l is  9^;  LiUERTYis  10|-  wide 
at  top  ; the  border  is  wide. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  2. 

No.  6,  with  reverse  E.  Milled  edge.  Large  8.  The  date  is  4^  wide 
at  base,  figures  well  formed  and  close  together ; 1 is  f distant  from  lower 
curl;  8 is  large  and  midway  between  bust  and  border ; the  foot  of  r 
barely  touches  the  hair  ; otherwise  the  measurements  are  identical  with 
No.  5 ; the  border  is  wide. 

Reverse — The  stems  are  short,  measuring  2^  from  center  of  the 
knot;  the  branches  are  thin,  but  well  proportioned;  the  lowest  inside  leaf 
on  left  branch  exists  only  in  part  outline,  which  extends  to  the  back  of 
c ; from  point  of  lowest  leaf  on  left  to  left  foot  of  n is  f ; and  from  top 
of  o to  tip  of  highest  leaf  is  3^ ; the  denominator  of  fraction  is  2|-  wide  ; 
the  dividing  line  tapers  to  a point  touching  the  ribbon  on  right,  and  is 
quite  distant  from  the  lower  figure  1 ; immediately  below  the  knot  is  a 
small  point  about  the  size  of  a period.  The  edge  is  milled,  the  dashes 
slanting  and  appear  thus — / //////  seldom  visible  all  around  owing  to 
the  delicate  impression;  it  is  totally  unlike  that  on  1797  No.  1. 

No.  7,  with  reverse  E.  Same  as  No.  6,  but  the  edge  is  plain. 

No.  8,  with  reverse  E.  Milled  edge.  Large  8.  The  date  is  4f  wide, 
curved  and  well  spaced ; distance  between  7 and  9,  above,  is  ^ ; from  tip 
of  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  2.^- ; and  to  lowest  point  of  l is  9|- ; liberty 
is  lOL  wide,  above  ; foot  of  r rests  on  the  hair ; narrow  border. 

Reverse — Length  of  the  right  stem  from  center  of  knot  is  2f,  and 
of  the  left,  3 ; the  ribbon  ends  are  but  4 apart;  the  branches  are  thick 
and  heavy  ; the  tops  of  both  terminate  just  below  e;  the  leaf  on  inside  is 
very  close  to,  but  does  not  touch,  c ; a in  states  is  below  the  line,  and 
final  s is  too  high  ; am  connect  below ; the  0 of  fraction  is  very  close  to 
ribbon  end  ; the  dividing  line  is  short ; width  of  denominator  is  but  2J. 
The  edge  is  milled  same  as  on  No.  6. 

No.  9,  with  reverse  G.  Large  8.  The  date  is  4f  in  width,  below; 
the  7 is  above  the  line,  but  for  the  9 which  is  slightly  too  low,  the  date 
would  be  in  a straight  line  ; 8 is  large  and  perfectly  upright ; the  other 
figures  slant  to  right ; the  9 is  made  with  same  punch  as  that  on  1797 
No.  ,7  which  has  a small  projecting  point  on  the  right  upper  side  ; from 
tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  2-^,  and  to  lowest  point  of  l is  9|-, 
libj;rty  is  10^  wide,  at  top  ; border  narrow. 

Reverse — Length  of  stems  from  center  of  knot,  2f  the  right,  and  2| 
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the  left ; distance  between  ribbon  ends  is  4-^  ; am  connect  below ; figures 
of  the  fraction  are  widely  spaced  ; the  denominator  is  3 in  width. 

* Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  9.  The  obverse  die  is  broken  from 
the  tops  of  ERTY  to  the  border. 

No.  10,  with  reverse  II.  Large  8.  The  date  is  5 wide  at  base, 
curved  and  evenly  spaced  ; the  7 is  small ; from  tip  of  nose  to  nearest 
point  of  Y is  3 ; and  to  low’est  point  of  l is  9|- ; liberty  is  lOf  wide  at 
top  ; R is  ^ above  the  hair ; a small  nick  in  die  below  the  chin  ; border 
narrow. 

Reverse — Length  of  stems  from  center  of  knot,  2|-  the  left  and  2f 
the  right;  distance  between  ribbon  ends  4J;  leaf  on  left  barely  touches 
c ; another  on  right  terminates  a trifle  above  the  base  of  t ; from  highest 
leaf  on  right  to  top  of  a in  states,  is  4f,  and  to  top  of  o is  3|-;  dividing 
line  of  fraction  measures  only  ; the  denominator  2|-  wide ; a small 
scratch  in  the  die  is  noticeable  from  e in  united,  and  a line  parallel  with 
the  right  foot  of  M. 

Sub-Variety  A.  Same  as  No.  10.  The  obverse  die  is  cracked  from 
the  border  below  y across  through  the  eye  to  the  ribbon  ; another  through 
B downward  to  the  transverse  crack ; and  another  through  the  to  the 
bust.  On  the  reverse  the  die  is  cracked  from  first  t in  states  to  n in  cent; 
again  from  the  group  of  three  leaves  on  right  branch  to  the  top  of  o 
meeting  the  former  crack  ; the  scratch  below  e is  more  noticeable ; and 
another  from  the  dividing  line  of  fraction  crosses  the  right  ribbon. 

Sub-Variety  B.  Same  as  No.  10.  The  reverse  die  is  cracked  from 
the  border  through  e in  united,  curving  downward  through  the  wreath 
and  fraction  to  the  border  ; this  reverse  was  evidently  retouched  with  a 
graver,  as  the  letters  are  thicker;  the  c is  entirely  out  of  shape. 

* No.  11,  with  rever.se  II.  Small  8.  The  date  is  5 wide ; from  lower 
curl  to  the  7 is  LJ- ; the  8 is  small ; liberty  is  11  wide,  at  top ; from  tip  of 
nose  to  lowest  point  of  l is  10,  and  to  nearest  point  of  y is  3. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  10. 

No.  12,  with  reverse  I.  ‘Large  8.  The  date  is  5^  wide  at  base;  the 
1 barely  touches  the  lower  curl ; a slight  crack  extends  from  the  border 
on  left,  through  the  hair  to  tops  of  1 and  7 ; from  tip  of  nose  to  nearest 
point  of  Y is  2f,  and  to  lowest  point  of  l is  9f,  liberty  is  10^  wide  at 
top ; R is  close  to  the  hair ; narrow  border. 

Reverse— Length  of  stems  from  center  of  knot,  2|  the  left  and  2^ 
the  right ; distance  between  ribbon  ends  4^;  from  tip  of  highest  leaf  on 
riglit  to  tup  of  o is  3^;  the  die  is  cracked  fi'om  border  to  top  of  last  t in 
STATES  ; AM  are  connected  at  base;  the  denominator  of  fraction  is  3 wide. 

Sub  Variety.  Same  as  No.  12.  The  obverse  die  is  broken  in  front 
of  the  bust;  4^  in  length. 

No.  13,  with  reverse  H.  Small  8 (as  are  all  following).  The  width 
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of  date  is  4f ; from  tip  of  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  3^  and  to  lowest 
])oint  of  L is  10;  lihekty  is  11-^  wide  at  top;  the  die  wns  broken  on  the 
right  border,  opposite  the  face  ; a crack  extends  tlirongh  t,  touching  the 
base  of  y,  to  the  aforementioned  break  and  again  downward  to  the  border 
near  the  bust ; a small  lump  of  copper,  size  (>f  a period,  is  seen  oj>posite 
the  eye  ; the  boixler  oi-namentation  is  very  narrow. 

itcverse — Same  as  No.  10,  but  a slight  crack  extends  from  below 
the  final  0 in  the  fraction  upward  through  bases  of  au  and  top  of  i termi- 
nates at  the  border ; this  was  caused  by  the  crack  on  the  obverse  which 
is  directly  opposite  and  of  similar  shape. 

Sub  Variet}'.  Same  as  No.  13;  but  is  peculiar  from  the  fact  that 
the  obverse  die  is  only  cracked  through  x and  base  of  y to  border  opposite 
the  nose ; while  the  reverse  die  is  broken  from  below  the  fraction,  curves 
upward  through  em  to  the  border,  and  another  slight  crack,  from  middled 
of  fraction  to  lowest  leaf  on  left  branch;  together  with  the  crack  mentioned 
in  descri]>tion  of  reverse  II.  This  is  more  than  we  can  account  for;  as 
this  sub-variety  must  have  been  struck  before  No.  13,  as  that  obverse  die 
had  a ])iece  broken  from  it.  On  the  other  hand  reverse  II  must  have 
been  struck  before  this  sub-reverse,  as  the  latter  is  badly  broken  and  the 
former  is  almost  nninjured.  Who  can  explain  this  puzzle  ? 

No.  14,  with  reverse  J.  The  date  is  4^  wide  at  base  ; from  top  of 
nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  3,  and  to  lowest  point  of  l is  9f ; width  of 
LiBEKxy,  above,  104 ; a small  dash  touches  the  tail  of  r ; an  irregular 
scratch  in  the  die  appears  across  the  neck  and  field  to  the  border  ; the 
border  ornamentation  is  wide. 

Reverse — The  stems  measure  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2^  the  right, 
2|  the  left;  distance  between  ribbon  ends,  5 ; from  highest  leaf  to 
top  of  o is  3|,  and  to  top  of  a in  states  is  4|;  the  space  between  d and  s 
measures  but  1-i- ; ame  connect  at  base;  o in  America  is  unfinished,  a bar 
of  copper  runs  through  the  centre;  the  lower  portion  of  the  wreath,  par- 
ticularly on  left,  is  also  unfinished  or  from  a rusty  die ; the  denomina- 
tor of  fraction  is  2f  wide,  the  1 being  quite  distant  from  00  ; lowest  leaf 
on  left  terminates  opposite  the  left  foot  of  n. 

No.  15,  with  reverse  K.  Same  as  No.  14;  struck  before  the  die  was 
scratched. 

Reverse— Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  knot,  2|  the  right,  and 
of  left  2|-;  distance  between  the  ribbon  ends  4^;  space  between  d and  s 
measures  2;  America  is  lOi-  wide  at  top  ; figures  of  fraction  well  spaced  ; 
the  dividing  line  measures  14,  lower  leaf  on  left  terminates  opposite 
right  foot  of  N. 

No.  16,  with  I’everse  L.  Width  of  date  at  base,  4|- ; liberty  is  11 
wide  at  top  ; the  9 is  lower  than  the  other  figures  ; the  8 is  small,  and 
the  border  narrow. 

Reverse— Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  knot,  2f  the  left,  and  2^ 
the  right ; distance  between  ribbon  ends  4^  ; from  top  of  highest 
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leaf  to  top  of  o is  3^,  and  to  top  of  a in  states  is  5 ; from  d to  s 
is  2^;  a crack  extends  from  final  a of  America  to  the  ribbon;  denomi- 
nator of  fraction  is  3 wide. 

No.  17,  witli  reverse  H.  Same  as  No.  16. 

Neverse — Same  as  No.  10. 

Snb-Yariety.  Same  as  No.  17;  tlie  obverse  die  is  cracked  from  the 
centre  of  the  foi’ehead  to  y and  the  border ; and  again  from  the  throat 
downward  to  the  border  near  the  bust. 

No.  18,  with  reverse  M.  The  date  is  4f  wide  at  base  ; from  tip  of 
nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  3J,  and  to  lowest  point  of  l is  9f ; width  of 
LIBERTY  at  top  is  10^. 

Neverse — Length  of  right  stem  from  centre  of  the  knot  is  2f  ; and 
of  the  left  2-^  ; from  liighestleaf  to  top  of  o is  2|- ; and  to  top  of  a in 
STATES  is  5f ; space  between  d and  s is  but  IJ,  and  from  following  s to  o 
is  but  1 ; the  die  is  broken  from  te  in  states  downward  through  leaves 
of  left  branch  to  ite  and  the  border;  the  lower  leaf  on  left  is  cpiite  dis- 
tant from  c in  cent,  which  does  not  occur  in  any  otlier  variety ; 
AMERICA  is  lOJ  wide  at  base  ; the  letters  are  very  widely  spaced. 

No.  19.  with  reverse  N.  Same  obverse  as  No.  18  ; the  die  has 
cracked  in  the  field  back  of  the  head,  in  three  lines. 

Neverse — Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  3^  each  ; dis- 
tance between  ribbon  ends  4^^;  from  highest  leaf  to  top  of  o is  3,  and  to 
top  of  A in  STATES  is  ; the  final  s shows  a slight  crack  on  left  extend- 
ing upward  to  the  border;  space  between  d and  s is  14,  between  s and  o 
is  1-|-;  width  of  America  at  base  9| ; width  of  the  denominator  of 
fraction  is  3 ; the  1 is  distant  from  the  00  ; the  dividing  line  is  2^  in 
length,  terminates  in  a point,  very  near  the  right  ribbon. 

No.  20,  with  reverse  IT.  Tlie  date  is  5 wide,  at  base ; from  lower 
cnrl  to  the  7,  measures  14;  from  tip  of  nose  to  lowest  point  of  y is  3,  and 
to  lowest  point  of  l is  10;  width  of  liberty  at  top  is  II4  ; r is  ^ above 
the  hair ; a scratch  in  the  die  shows  on  left  of  t ; a crescent-shaped 
crack  in  die  on  left  field,  passes  through  the  ribbon,  its  length  from 
end  to  end  is  9. 

Neverse— Same  as  No.  10,  but  does  not  show  the  scratch  or  the  par- 
allel line. 

No,  21,  with  the  reverse  II.  The  date  is  4f  wide,  at  base  ; the  r 
was  made  with  the  same  punch  as  that  on  No.  14,  it  shows  tlie  same 
dasli  touching  the  tail  ; the  measurements  are  the  same  as  No.  20. 

Neverse — Same  as  No.  10,  or  rather  No.  20. 

No.  22,  with  reverse  H..  Wide  date.  The  date  is  in  width 
at  base ; the  7 slants  very  much  to  riglit  ; from  lower  curl  to  9 is  2f  ; 
from  tip  of  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  2^,  and  to  lowest  i>oint  of 
Lis  9|  ; the  forelock  is  between  r and  t;  r is  near  the  hair. 
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Reverse — Same  as  No.  10  ; but  a break  in  tlie  die,  connects  the  tops 
ol  AXES  with  the  border,  and  occasionally  is  found  without  the  break. 

No.  23,  witli  reverse  N.  The  date  is  4|  wide  at  base  ; from  tip  of 
the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  2f^,  and  to  lowest  point  of  l is  9|- ; width 
of  LIBERTY  at  top  is  lOf  | the  letters  ty  are  larger  than  the  others. 

j^everse — Same  as  No.  19;  the  crack  from  the  border  touching  s 
now  extends  to  the  base  of  e.,  thence  upward  tlirough  t to  the  border 
above  a. 

No.  24,  with  reverse  II.  The  date  is  4|  wide  at  base ; from  lowest 
curl  to  9 is  2| ; from  tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  3^,  and  to 
lowest  point  of  l is  10  ; width  of  liberty  at  top  is  11^ ; the  die  is  broken 
at  top  of  and  connects  the  letters  rty. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  20. 

No.  25,  with  reverse  II.  The  date  is  4|  wide  at  base ; from  lowest 
curl  to  9 is  2| ; from  tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  3f,  and  to 
lowest  point  of  l is  9f  ; width  of  liberty  at  top  is  11  ; the  die  is  broken 
at  the  border  near  l,  4^  in  length  and  1-^  wide. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  20. 

No.  26,  with  reverse  G.  The  date  is  5 wide  at  base  ; from  lowest 
curl  to  9 is  2f ; from  tip  of  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  3|- ; and  to  lowest 
point  of  L is  10 ; liberty  is  11  wide  at  top. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  9,  but  the  letters  of  the  inscription  are  all 
connected  at  the  tops,  b}'  a crack  starting  from  the  denominator  of  the 
fraction,  thence  around,  nearly  completing  a circle. 

No.  27,  with  reverse  O.  The  date  is  4f  wide  at  base;  the  tops  of 
the  figures  are  in  a straight  line;  from  tip  of  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is 
3^,  and  to  lowest  point  of  l is  10 ; width  of  liberty,  at  top,  is  11-|-. 

Reverse — Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2f  each ; dis- 
tance between  ribbon  ends,  4-^ ; from  tip  of  highest  leaf  on  right,  to  top 
of  0,  is  4,  and  to  top  of  a in  states  is  4f  ; the  denominator  of  the  frac- 
tion is  2f  wide ; a scratch  in  the  die  shows  from  the  upper  part  of  1,  on 
the  right ; the  b in  America  is  defective  also,  the  crosslet  is  connected 
with  both  liorizontal  bars;  on  lower  left  part  of  e is  seen  a small  point, 
caused  by  the  graver. 

*No.  28,  with  reverse  P.  Width  of  date  at  base  4f;  from  lowest 
curl  to  9 is  24' ; from  tip  of  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  3^,  and  to  lowest 
point  of  L is  10  ; liberty  at  top  is  11^  wide  ; this  die  is  very  much 
cracked  ; first  from  the  border  on  the  right  of  8 up  to  the  bust,  thence 
left  through  the  hair  to  the  border;  again  from  a point  4 above  the  last 
mentioned  across  to  the  hair  ; another  from  forelock  of  hair  through  base 
of  Y,  and  one  parallel  runs  through  t,  while  another  crack  connects  all 
the  letters  of  liberty  at  top. 

Reverse — This  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  reverses  of  1798. 
Length  of  stems  from  the  centre  of  knot  2^  ; distance  between  ribbon  ends 
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3J  ; from  tip  of  highest  leaf  oh  right  to  top  of  o is  3f , and  to  top  of  a is 
4f ; the  figures  of  fraction  are  much  larger  than  usual ; the  two  00  show 
the  outlines  of  smaller  oues  on  the  inside;  width  of  denominator  2f  ; the 
dividing  line  is  thick,  If  long,  ends  cut  square,  and  near  the  ribbons ; 
the  numerator  is  but  f below  the  knot ; tlie  berries  on  wreath  are  small ; 
the  left  branch  bears  six  berries  (on  all  other  vai’ieties  are  but  five) ; the 
space  between  one  and  cent  is  only  f ; the  n’s  are  larger  than  the  other 
letters  ; space  between  d and  s 2f,  and  the  same  between  f and  a. 


Papal  Coins. 


SEDE  VACANTE  CROWN,  AFTER  POPE  ALEXANDER  VII. 

The  Papal  States,  or  States  of  the  Church,  was  the  name  by  which 
that  portion  of  Central  Italy  was  known,  under  the  rule  of  the  Popes, 
until  1859  ; being  260  miles  long  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Po  to  Monte 
Circello,  and  in  width,  from  Ancona  to  Civita  Vecchia,  J36  niiles;  having 
a population  of  about  3,000,000.  It  was  governed  by  a Cardinal  President, 
who  appointed  lieutenant-governors, or  cardinals,to  superintend  the  six  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  government  was  divided.  In  I860,  various  districts 
or  states  had  been  occupied  by  the  Sardinians  under  Victor  Emanuel  II. , 
which  left  but  700,000  population  under  Papal  rule.  Early  in  1861,  Vic- 
tor Emanuel  having  been  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  Count  Cavour  de- 
clared it  essential  to  Italian  unity  that  Rome  should  become  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom.  Tlie  only  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  was 
the  presence  of  a Fi’ench  arm}".  To  dispose  of  this  army  became  the 
work  of  Grarabaldi  and  Mazzini.  Tliey,  by  declarations  and  publications, 
agitated  their  countrymen  against  the  French,  so  that  after  a number  ot 
battles  the  French  soldiers  began  to  leave  for  home,  and  on  August  21, 
1870,  the  last  of  them  withdrew.  A month  later  Rome  was  taken  by 
the  Italians,  the  Pope’s  army  making  but  slight  resistance.  Pins  l\.  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  palace  and  a portion  of  the  city  in  which  the\  atican 
is  situated,  and  a yearly  revenue  from  the  royal  treasury  amounting  to 
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$025,000  ; blit  this  allowance  was  not  accepted,  and  further  comninnica- 
tion  between  the  Pope  and  the  "overnnient  ceased.  The  temporal  power 
of  the  Roman  Church  is  forever  at  an  end. 

The  authority  of  the  Church  had  for  many  years  been  greater  than 
that  exercised  by  any  power  since  the' time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
opinions  and  decisions  of  the  Pope  took  precedence  to  those  of  the  most 
powerful  of  European  rulers.  Althougli  satislied  with  a compai-ati vely 
small  country  in  his  own  right,  it  was  a common  occurence  to  dictate  the 
actions  of  such  jiotentates  as  Cliarles  V.,  Louis  le  Grand,  and  others,  who 
could,  had  they  dared  rebel,  have  exterminated  the  entire  Church,  with  the 
vast  armies  always  at  their  command. 

Of  course  so  great  a power  as  the  Church  had  grown,  could  not  over- 
look the  most  important  of  privileges,  that  of  coining  money,  which  from 
the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century  until  1870,  was  duly  exercised.  Many  of 
the  coins  were  medallic,  in  so  far  as  they  commemorated  some  deed, 
charitable  or  ecclesiastical,  deemed  worthy  of  transmission  to  posterity  in 
ages  to  come.  One  custom  peculiar  to  the  Papal  government,  was  that  of 
issuing  coins  of  various  denominations,  during  the  Interregnum,  or  after 
the  death  of  the  Rope  and  before  the  election  of  his  successor,  a period 
often  less  than  a month,  and  jiresumably  issued  by  the  Cardinal  Presi- 
dent, who  was  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  while  the  See  was  vacant. 
We  illustrate  a specimen  of  this  class  of  coins,  a crown  or  scudo  of  1667, 
struck  between  the  reigns  of  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio  Chigi),  who  died  May 
22,  and  Clement  IX.  (Guilio  Rospigliosi),  who  was  elected  June  20th  fol- 
lowing. The  obverse  bears  the  arms  of  the  Cardinal  President  (this  was 
also  the  arms  of  Urban  VIII.).  The  inscription  declares  the  Pope’s  seat 
vacant — Sede  Vacante — and  the  date  of  the  occurrence ; the  reverse 
bearing  a representation  of  El  Spiritii  Sancto,  with  the  motto  Da  recta 
sapere — to  be  wise  for  the  right. 

During  the  Interregnum,  after  the  death  of  Pius  VIII.  (P.  X.  Castig- 
lione),  Xovember  30th,  1830,  and  before  February  2d  following,  when 
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Gregory  XVI.  (M.  Capellari)  was  elected,  the  coin  illustrated  was  struck; 
the  cardinal’s  arms — a gallus,  walking  toward  the  eastern  star— appears, 
as  is  customary,  beneath  an  umbrella,  which  possibly  signifies  a protect- 
orate for  the  coins  striujk  for  the  Popes,  and  bearing  a shield  of  arms,  always 
supports  a tiara  or  a hat  encircled  by  three  crowns,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
engraving  of  the  crown  of  Pius  YII.  (Chiaramouti),  who  crowned  Kapo- 
leon  I.  in  1804  and^five  years  later  excommunicated  him. 

The  last  coins  of  the  Papacy  were  struck  in  Brussels  in  1870  and  are 
veiy  rare  ; we  have  seen  but  one,  a five  lire  piece. 


Life  and  Death  of  Struthio  Camelus,  at  Rome. 

Not  many  }^ears  ago  a party  of  travelers  in  Africa  brought  to  Rome 
a fine  ostrich,  remarkable  alike  for  his  intelligence,  beauty  and  omnivor- 
ous taste.  After  his  introduction  to  the  Roman  populace,  although  not 
having  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  like  the  captive  Prince  Simon  of 
Israel,  was  incarcerated  in  an  iron  cage  and  exhibited  to  the  noble  and 
])lebian  Romans,  he  (the  ostrich)  was  at  first  restive  and  longed  for  a 
strut  on  the  roasting  sands  of  his  native  desert ; this  the  Romans  would 
not  permit,  but  by  constant  attention  and  bribes  of  rusty  nails  and  min- 
ei'al  specimens  of  equal  edibility,  the  homesick  expression  faded  from 
his  elevated  countenance,  and  after  a while  he  became  imbued  with  the 
desires  with  which  foreigners  in  the  Eternal  City  are  usuall}'  affected, 
namely — that  of  gathering  curiosities.  It  must  not  be  supposed  tliat  the 
msthetic  tastes  of  a free  born  African  can  be  the  same  as  that  of  an 
American,  brought  up  amid  the  beauties  of  imported  art  and  embryo 
numismatic  societies ; surely  not.  To  the  credit  of  the  aforementioned 
ostricli,  we  must  say  that  his  instinct  for  lyding  his  treasures  from  the 
vulgar  gaze,  surpassed  even  that  of  the  average  American  numismatist  or 
curiosity  collector,  for  an  object  once  added  to  his  (Struthio’ s)  cabinet  or 
pouch,  never  has  been  known  to  be  lost,  strayed  or  stolen,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ])arty  in  question,  nevei'  sold  until  death  took  away  all  his  inter- 
est in  mundane  affairs.  Struthio  first  turned  his  attention  to  mineralogy, 
possibly  because  a nucleus  had  bjcen  given  him  by  his  admirers  in  order 
to  reconcile  him  to  his  Italian  home.  He  thus  became  possessed  of  four 
large  specimens — one  being  a duplicate — but  finding  no  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  duplicates,  and  fearing  his  increasing  avoirdupois  would  ren- 
der a Summer  beneath  Italian  skies  unbearable,  he  changed  his  plans  and 
decided  to  collect  only  small  specimens,  so  by  dint  of  research  in  various 
parts  of  his  liinited  compartment,  and  through  presentations  from  the 
juveniles  experimenting  in  natural  history,  he  was  enabled  to  add  eleven 
specimens;  some  were  perhaps  mere  varieties.  Nothing  novel  appear- 
ing to  satisfy  his  increasing  taste  for  rarities,  until  one  day  an  Italian 
countess  with  her  monkey  and  opera  disseminator  were  passing,  when  the 
)uonkey  with  characteristic  fondness  for  mischief,  extended  a coin  (which 
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lie  had  just  received  from  a plebiaii),  to  tlie  admiring  gaze  of  Strutliio, 
wlio,  with  the  lightning-like  stroke  common  to  his  race,  struck  the  cen- 
tesimo  from  the  grasp  of  the  Darwinian  pet  and  transferred  it  to  his  col- 
lection, greatly  to  the  dismay  of  the  countess,  who  appealed  to  the  au- 
thorities demanding  restitution,  asserting  her  rights  as  a Roman  citizen, 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  it  was  claimed  by  the  opposition  that  female  suf- 
frage had  not  become  an  institution  in  Italy  as  it  had  in  America,  there- 
fore Struthio’s  life  was  spared.  Having  in  this  manner  acquired  a 
numismatic  taste,  the  circular  discs,  if  not  more  palatable  than  the 
minerals,  were  swallowed  with  less  diflicnlty.  One  day  a tourist  from 
Cincinnati,  while  endeavoring  to  translate  one  of  the  polyglot  notices — 
‘‘  Prendre  garde  d le  AutruGhe'‘'‘ — relaxed  his  hold  on  a bandana,  in  the 
corner  of  which  was  tied  the  price  of  his  dinner,  a silver  lira;  for  a mo- 
ment only  did  it  lie  unnoticed,  then  with  celerity  equalled  only  by  the 
Parisian  Pilou  or  pickpocket,  it  was  placed  in  Struthio’s  collection.  Thus 
many  interesting  incidents  might  be  related,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  his  cabinet  was  forming.  On  another  occasion  an  urchin,  whose  re- 
semblance to  the  countess  proclaimed  his  relationship,  was  seen  to  pre- 
sent our  amateur  with  a large  silver  medal  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  which  was 
swallowed  without  difficulty  ; at  the  post-mortem  inquest  it  was  p>roved 
that  it  had  once  been  blessed  by  his  holiness,  and  was  expected  to  stran- 
gle Struthio ; one  of  a series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  at  revenge. 
Shortly  after  a cross,  clasp  and  all,  won  in  the  service  of  Garibaldi,  was 
received  in  a similar  manner;  but  charms,  whether  of  religious  or  a war- 
like nature,  troubled  not  the  soul  or  throat  of  Struthio  ; a string  of  four- 
teen beads,  which  had  been  in  constant  use  at  St.  Peter's  from  time  im- 
memorial, seven  nails  with  jagged  points,  pins,  two  keys,  a green  neck- 
tie, an  envelope  with  Russian  stamps,  post-marked  St.  Petersburg,  had 
been  accepted  with  avidity  and  apparent  joy,  until  the  plotter  (for  the 
evidence  clearly  indicated  the  hostile  designs),  by  the  advice  of  a clair- 
voyant— and  tiiere  are  many  in  Rome — pi-oceeded  to  gather  as  best  she 
could  specimens  of  the  coins  of  Rome’s  most  wicked  emperors,  and 
these  were  a fen'’  represented  : Tiberius,  a silver  denarius,  bronze  coins 
of  Caligula,  Claudius  and  Nero  (one  of  the  largest  size  and  greenest 
color),  Yespasian,  Titus,  and  down  to  Philip  the  Arab,  who  iqurderedhis 
benefactor,  Gordianus  Pius ; these  were  intended  to  surfeit  the  numis- 
matic longings  of  Struthio,  but  so  hardened  had  the  wily  African  be- 
come that  he  carried  the  lot  proudly,  uninjured.  Months  passed,  when 
one  dismal  day  Struthio  espied  a new  curiosity  near  his  cage,  larger  than 
any  heretofore  seen.  He  thrust  his  head  between  the  bars,  grasped  the 
object  in  his  bill,  tried  to  bolt  it  suddenly;  ’twas  no  use,  his  time  had 
come;  his  mouth  distended,  could  not  re-enter  the  cage,  and  the  rubber 
wedge  with  which  he  had  been  trapped  could  not  be  dislodged,  and  be- 
fore assistance  arrived  the  most  peculiar  numismatist  ever  known,  had  ex- 
pired from  strangulation.  A month  since,  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Department  of  Ornithology  received  a finely  mounted 
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ostrich,  fully  eight  feet  liigli ; the  pedestal  is  inscril)ed  in  letters  of  gold: 

Ilio  Strdtiiio  Camelus  est, 

I^umismaticus  et  Antiqtoarius, 

Natxis  Af  rica, 

Strangulatus  est,  Roma,  Febr.  XY.,  MDOCCLXXX. 

In  New  York  may  be  often  heard  strains  of  a violin  mingled  with 
twanging  of  harpstrings ; the  performers  often  receive  overheated  cents, 
which  never  fail  to  recall  to  the  memories  of  the  countess  and  her  brig- 
andish-looking husband,  the  part  they  played  in  the  life  and  death  of 
poor  Struthio  Camelus. 


Coinage  for  1879  at  U.  S.  Mints. 

In  our  issue  of  January  we  promised  to  inform  our  readers  of  the 
number  of  Trade  dollars  coined  in  1879,  in  order  to  enable  collectors  to 
judge  of  the  relative  scarcity  of  the  other  coins,  we  publish  a correct 
list ; owing  to  our  inability  to  procure  reliable  statistics  from  the  Branch 
Mints,  we  omit  the  numbers  which  were  struck  of  the  $20,  $10,  $5  and 
gold  pieces,  and  the  “ Bland  ” or  standard  silver  dollar. 

Of  the  1879  Trade  dollars,  1488  pieces  were  struck;  all  proofs. 
We  here  susffest  for  the  information  of  those  collectinc;  the  coins  of  the 
Branch  Mints,  that  standard  dollars  were  coined  in  the  New  Orleans 
mint,  in  1879;  as  yet  we  have  seen  very  few;  it  is  possible  they  are 
scarce. 


Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

Silver 

' Silver 

Nickel  Nickel 

Bronze 

a dol. 

dol. 

hf.  dol.  qr.  dol.  dime. 

6 cents.  3 cents. 

cents. 

January... 

20 

20 

200 

200 

200 

12,100  24,000 

1,224.000 

February.. 

200 

200 

200 

200  200 

890,200 

March 

400  400 

778,400 

April  

1,308,000 

May 

400.  0,800 

448,400 

June 

50 

50 

50 

9,050  50 

2,111,050 

July 

811,000 

August 

J 

50 

50 

50 

50  50 

50 

September 

50 

50 

50 

50  50 

1,409,050 

October.... 

100 

100 

100 

100  100 

921,100 

November. 

10 

10 

400  400 

3,120,400 

December. 

3,000 

3,000 

5,250 

14,050 

14,450 

5,750  8,550 

3,089,950 

Totals... 

3,030 

3,030 

5,900 

14,700 

15,100 

29,100  41,200  10,232,200 

Included  in  the  above  are  the  pieces  used  in 

1950,  small  proof  sets,  1,  8 and  oc. 
1077,  full  » “ Ic.  to  $1 

27,  gold  “ “ $lto$20. 
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The  Standard  Dollar. 

The  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States  is  a coin  which  contains  a higher 
proportion  of  silver  than  the  coins  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
has  been  the  standard  of  value  from  1794  until  this  time,  except  for  the 
short  period  dui'ing  which  it  was  demonetized.  It  is  made  in  the  ratio 
of  sixteen  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  while  the  ratio  of  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  is  fifteen  and  one-half  of  silver 
to  one  of  gold,  and  the  ratio  of  Holland,  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  is 
fifteen  and  six-tenths  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  and  of  Austria  fifteen  and 
nine-twentieths  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  and  of  Russia  fifteen  and  three- 
tenths  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  The  Trade  dollar  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  by  the  Committee  on  Coinage  ; the  result  was 
a favorable  re].)ort  recommending  their  redemption. 

As  everybody  has  been  informed  by  prominent  Congressmen  and 
other  public  speakers  that  the  country  is  absolutely  wailing  for  the  silver 
dollar  of  our  fathers,  and  as  the  mints  have  coined  millions  of  them  every 
month  since  the  passage  of  the  act  authorizing  them,  it  might  interest  the 
public  to  know  what  is  done  with  them ; as  it  would  interest  the  officials 
much  more,  to  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

The  government  depositories  at  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  Washington  are  full  of  them,  while 
twelve  millions  more  are  in  the  Sub-Treasury  building  in  this  city.  Any 
one  can  get  them  by  offering  their  face  value  in  greenbacks  at  either  of 
the  depositories  named,  or  they  can  be  ordered  through  any  national 
bank  at  the  same  price.  Whoever  will  order  them  will  confer  a great 
favor  on  the  government,  for  the  coins  are  an  utter  nuisance  wherever 
they  are  stored ; more  so  in  fact  than  the  much  abused  Trade  dollars 
ever  were  or  will  be.  Those  at  New  York  alone  weigh  more  than  four 
hundred  tons  and  take  up  a great  deal  of  room  that  is  needed  for  other 
purposes.  The  government  pays  out  these  dollars  as  fast  as  it  can,  but 
every  one  who  gets  them  seems  possessed  of  an  insane  desire  to  get  rid  of 
them ; even  the  father  of  the  bill  creating  them  does  not  want  them  ; 
millionaires  and  beggars,  Congressmen  and  workingmen,  no  sooner  get 
them  than  they  make  haste  to  take  them  back  and  exchange  them  for 
silver  certificates,  on  the  ridiculous  plea  that  these  are  easier  to  carry  and 
do  no  not  wear  out  the  pockets  and  strength  of  the  owner.  Of  course, 
this  is  mere  nonsense ; any  man  with  the  soul  of  a patriot  would  rather 
carry  a hundred  silver  dollars,  weighing  a little  more  than  seven  pounds 
— only  about  as  much  as  a double-barrelled  gun — than  to  have  them  re- 
placed by  a slip  of  paper  that  is  worth  no  more  than  a hundred  dollar 
greenback.  Those  who  have  no  faith  in  the  greenbacks,  and  have  some 
they  wish  redeemed,  can  now  be  accommodated  with  any  amount  of  the 
precious  metal,  and  at  the  same  time  confer  a favor  on  Uncle  Sam. 
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The  Detroit  Numismatist. 

The  Free  Press  of  November  14th,  1879,  contains  the  following ; 

‘“COUNTERFEIT  CENTS  IN  DETROIT. 

“ In  making  change  one  of  the  most  prominent  banks  in  Detroit  was 
yesterday  victimized  to  the  extent  of  3 cents.  The  new  coins  are  a first 
class  imitation  of  a small  cent  of  the  issue  of  1863,  and  are  perfect,  with 
the  exception  that  the  “ head  side  ” bears  13  stars  in  place  of  the  words 
“ United  States  of  America.”  The  coins  are  not  molded,  but  are 
pressed  out  with  a lever  die,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  are  not  of  copper 
but  of  the  glass  and  metal  mixture,  with  a copper  wash.  In  the  upper 
portion  of  the  wreath  which  surrounds  the  w^ords  “ one  cent”  is  stamped 
in  small  letters  the  word  “not”  so  that  the  face  reads  “not  one  cent.” 
This,  how^ever,  would  not  be  discovered  except  by  a close  observer,” 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  and  not  wdthout  cause,  that  the  author  of  the 
above  article  must  have  been  a new  arrival  from  the  lumber  country  and 
had  mistaken  his  vocation.  Nature  possibly  intended  him  for  a cigar- 
store  Indian,  and  only  in  that  capacity  could  his  fully  developed  block- 
headness  have  been  appreciated.  When  he  speaks  of  a “prominent 
bank  ” being  victimized  to  the  extent  of  3 cents,  the  fact  becomes  per- 
fectly alarming,  for  if  the  great  banks  suffer  to  such  an  extent,  wdiat 
must  be  the  losses  of  the  lesser  ones,  or  of  the  bootblacks  whose  main 
currency  consists  of  cents,  or  of  the  Prm  reporter  who  deals  in  nonsense? 
The  simple  thought  of  the  consequences  makes  us  shudder.  And  when  we 
read  of  tlie  “ new  coins  ” being  a perfect  and  first-class  imitation  of  the 
1863  cent,  eweept  that  they  are  totally  unlike  in  every  particular,  w^e  are 
inclined  to  think  a bull  from  Hibernia  was  intended ; certainly  the  piece 
mentioned  could  scarcely  be  more  unlike  the  nickel  cent  of  1863,  in  color, 
thickness,  design  or  inscription.  He  indeed  must  be  youthful  wdio  has  not 
before  seen  the  “ copperhead  ” currency  which  circulated  throughout  this 
country  during  1862-64  and  particularly  in  the  West.  The  information 
volunteered  that  the  coins  are  not  molded,  is  invaluable  to  those  who 
thought  coins  and  bullets  were  made  in  the  same-  manner.  But  the 
shrine  of  the  Temple  of  Wisdom  is  attained  when  w^eqead  that  glass  and 
metal,  w^ashed  with  copper,  is  the  composition  on  ^yhich  these  dangerous 
conterfeits  are  struck.  The  aforesaid  reporter  evidently  considered  not 
the  cost  of  producing  such  pieces,  which  w-ould  be  at  least  one  cent  each 
and  thus  the  object  for  which  they  w'ere  intended  would  fail  eidirely. 

The  same  paper,  and  perhaps  the  same  writer,  of  May  7th,  1880, 
mentions  “Hare  Ancient  Coins”  in  possession  of  L.  S.  Shearman,  of 
Marshall;  “ three  pieces  of  coin  of  rare  value,  by  reason  of  their  antiquity. 
They  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  One  of  the  pieces  represents  a 
species  of  coin  in  use  during  the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus, 
bearing  date  A.  D.  10.  Another  bears  date  A.  D.  39,  reign  of  Vespasian. 
On  one  side  is  a well  formed  liead ; on  the  reverse  a man  in  erect  posi- 
tion, with  some  sort  of  wand  in  the  left  hand.  The  third  piece  bears  date 
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A.  -D.  350;  tlie  device  is  nearly  obliterated.  These  pieces  of  coin  are  of 
Roman  oi-ig-in,  tlie  material  being  of  copper,  and  possess  a peculiar  value 
as  relics  of  the  olden  time.”  These  remarks  tend  to  make  us  believe  that 
the  early  Roman  Emperors  were  belie vei-s  in  Christianity  instead  of  the 
persecutors  of  Christ,  or  they  would  not  have  used  the  dates  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  All  this  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme  ; no  coins  are  found  with 
dates  prior  to  1400  A.  D.;  in  some  instances  dates  may  be  determined  on 
Roman  coins  by  finding  the  date  of  the  consulship  and  then  the  corres- 
ponding year  of  our  Lord. 

Antiquity  does  not  increase  the  value  of  a coin.  Dealers  in  this  city 
can  always  supply  authentic  coins  1500  to  2000  years  old  at  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  a dollar  each,  which  mei-ely  pays  for  the  descriptions  given 
with  them.  Some  intelligent  Michigander  had  better  attempt  to  instill 
a bit  of  judgment  into  the  Free  Press  man,  ere  he  is  again  at  large. 


A Generous  Collector. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  this  citjq  has  been  presented 
with  a fine  collection  of  Greek,  Egyptian  and  Roman  coins,  numbering 
oyer  two  thousand  pieces,  of  whicli  fourteen  are  gold,  four  hundred  and 
eighty-six  are  silver,  the  balance  being  of  potin  and  bronze.  This  is  the 
first  collection  of  any  value  which  has  been  given  to  the  Museum.  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Drexel,  who  loaned  a collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  for 
exhibition,  was  the  donator.  We  hope  the  numismatists  of  this  country 
will  ponder  over  the  example  thus  shown  them,  and  whenever  they  have 
a desire  to  immortalize  their  names,  present  a nice  collection  to  this 
growing  institution  and  thereby  benefit  mankind  in  general,  instead  of 
sending  odd  coins  to  some  numismatic  society  which  never  exhibits  aught 
of  its  treasures  to  any  but  the  members. 


How  they  Collect  Coins  in  Egypt. 

Tewfik,  the  new  Khedive  of  Egypt,  is  a young  man  who  has  not  de- 
veloped as  yet,  the  tendencies  to  extravagance  which  characterized  his 
father  Ismail’s  reign  ; in  fact  Tewfik  is  a remarkably  economical  ruler 
and  in  his  endeavor  to  correct  many  of  the  depredations  committed  by 
his  father,  he  discovered  that  the  venerable  pasha  had,  on  leaving  his 
country,  carried  off  a certain  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  coins  which 
had  been  purchased  with  the  state  money  for  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and 
which  should  rightly  have  been  left  in  Egypt.  It  is  now  asserted  that 
Tewfik  intends  to  rebuke  this  lack  of  ceremony  by  plcidly  subtracting  the 
item  from  his  father’s  allowance  during  the  coming  year. 

The  John  Adams  Medal. 

Not  long  since  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  sent  a special  dispatch  stating  that  the  director  of  the  mint  has 
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purchased  a die  engraved  by  Ftirst,  with  the  portrait  of  President  John 
Adams.  It  is  regarded  as  a good  likeness,  and  is  otherwise  an  excellent 
work  of  art.  It  is  probably  tlie  only  one  in  existence,  and  on  this  account 
is  very  desirable  to  complete  the  series  of  Presidential  medals,  that  being 
the  only  one  missing  from  this  series.  The  die  will  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  Philadelphia  mint. 

British  Decorations. 

There  are  now  in  existence  seven  British  orders  available  for  the 
sterner  sex,  both  civil  and  military — namely,  the  Garter,  the  Bath,  the 
Thistle,  the  St.  Patrick,  the  Michael  and  George,  the  Star  of  India,  and 
the  Indian  Empire  ; and  to  these  we  may  add  the  Guelphic  Hanoverian 
or  del-. 

For  the  milder  sex  there  are  the  English  Maids  of  Honor,  the 
Victoria  and  Albert,  the  Crown  of  India  and  the  St.  Katharine  for 
nurses — the  last  named,  by  the  way,  being  jet  black,  a color  which  we 
should  have  thought  more  suggestive  than  appropriate  in  a hospital. 

Of  purely  military  decorations  awarded  for  services  in  various  cam- 
paigns or  wars  we  have  fifteen — namely,  the  military  war  medals  for  ser- 
vices between  1801  and  1814,  the  gold  medal  and  the  gold  cross  for  cer- 
tain battlesin  the  Peninsular  war,  and  the  following  medals  : the  Water- 
loo, the  South  Africa  (three  wars  exclusive  of  the  Zulu  war),  the  China 
(three  wars),  the  Afghan,  Scinde  and  Gwalior;  the  Sutlej,  the  New  Zea- 
land (three  wars),  the  Punjab,  the  Indian  or  jProntier  medal  (Avliich  in- 
cludes one  Persian,  three  Burmese  and  endless  little  wars,  such  as  the 
Umbeyla,  Hazara,  Looshai,  Jowakai  and  Perak  campaigns),  the  Crimean, 
the  Mutiny,  the  Abyssinian  and  the  Ashantee  medals. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  various  military  decorations  for 
exceptional  or  gallant  -services,  such  as  the  Order  of  British  India  for 
native  officers,  the  Indian  Order  of  Merit  for  native  soldiers,  the  Long 
Service  and  Good  Conduct  medal,  the  Distinguished  Service  medal,  the 
Victoria  Cross  (described  in  our  April  issue),  the  Empress  of  India  Com- 
memoration medal,  and  the  Best  Shot  of  the  Army  medal. 

There  are  also  eight  different  decorations  awarded  at  various  times 
by  foreign  potentates,  such  as  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  1 urkish  and 
Sardinian  medals.  Of  purely  naval  decorations  we  have  eight— namely, 
the  Naval  War  Medal,  1798  to  1840;  the  Naval  Gold  medal,  1794  to 
1815,  for  superior  officers  ; the  Artie  Discoveries,  the  Good  Conduct,  the 
Baltic,  the  Conspicuous  Gallantry,  the  Artie  medal,  1875-76,  and  the 
Victoria  Cross  (wliich  in  the  navy  is  suspended  by  a blue  ribbon,  whereas 
red  is  worn  by  the  army.  W^herever  the  land  and  sea  forces  co-operated, 
as  in  the  Crimea,  China,  etc.,  the  navy  received  a medal  similar  to  that 
awarded  to  the  army.  There  arc  sundry  medals  open  to  all  classes,  such 
as  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  the  Royal  Lifeboat  Institution,  the  Ship- 
wrecked Mariners,  the  Tayleur  medal  for  saving  life  at  sea,  the  Albert 
medal  for  saving  life  by  land  and  by  sea  G^o  classes),  and  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Order. 
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The  Coins  of  the  United  States. 

{Continued  from  page  88.) 

1790  CENTS. 

"^No.  1,  witli  reverse  A.  Over  1708.  The  date  is  d^^wide  tliroiigli 
its  centre,  and  is  properly  spaced  ; tlie  1 is  4-  distant  from  the  lower  curl ; 
the  7 is  l.f  distant  from  same  point;  thelinal  9 is  perfectly  ni)right  in 
its  position,  which  gives  it  the  aj)pearance  of  being  independc-nt  of  the 
other  figures  ; traces  of  the  8,  over  which  it  was  cut,  are  visible  ; mainly 
in  a line  which  connects  the  knob  of  the  *0  to  the  loop  forming  the  body 
of  the  figure  : width  of  lihekty  at  base,  9-^  ; from  tlie  ti|)  of  the  nose  to 
nearest  point  of  t is  S-J-,  and  from  the  same  point  to  lowest  point  of  l the 
distance  is  11»  ; E is  a trifle  below  the  line. 

Reverse — Length  of  the  right  stem  from  center  of  the  knot  is  2f  ; 
and  the  left  ; distance  between  the  ribbon  ends  4-^- ; the  denominator 
of  the  fraction  is  2^  wide,  figures  small  and  well  shaped  ; while  the  divid- 
ing line  of  fraction  is  but  1^  in  length  ; the  letters  are  evenly  spaced  ; c 
in" CENT  is  below  the  line  and  is  touched  by  a leaf  on  the  left  ; width  of 
AMEKicA  at  base  is  9|. 

Note. — In  reference  to  the  above-described  cent  we  wish  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  our  readers  that  the  desci-iption  is  not  of  a cent  which 
had  been  altered  from  1798,  but  an  impression  from  the  dlefi  originally 
cut  in  1798,  but  not  used  until  1799,  when  it  became  necessary  to  change 
the  date  on  the  obverse  die  to  correspond  with  the  current  year.  This 
variety  is  much  rarer  than  the  other,  which  we  describe  next;  but  it  has 
not  been  received  among  collectors  with  sufficient  confidence  to  sell 
for  its  full  value  at  the  coin  sales,  simply  because  no  competent  jndge 
had  seen  specimens  fine  or  sharp  enough  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  origi- 
nality of  the  pieces  ; also  because  several  inexpert  cataloguers  have  for 
several  years  described  altered  specimens  as  genuine,  which  fraud  was 
always  discovered  on  the  day  of  exhibition  ; many  collectors  began  to 
associate  the  words  “ninety-nine”  and  “ counterfeit”  so  often,  that  they 
dared  not  buy  for  fear  of  being  swindled  ; and  the  consequence  is,  that 
cents  of  this  date  and  variety,  althougli  being  the  rarest  of  the  series, 
sell  for  but  little  more  than  some  of  the  commoner  dates.  It  is  to  inform 
our  readers  how  to  judge  between  the  genuine  and  the  fraudulent  that 
these  articles  are  written  ; everything  being  duly  considered  before 
statements  are  made,  and  then  we  stand  by  them. 

No.  2,  with  reverse  A.  Perfect  date.  The  date  is  4^  wide  through 
the  centre,  and  is  curved,  but  not  evenly  spaced  ; the  1 is  f distant  from 
the  lower  curl,  and  7 is  from  same  point ; the  final  9 inclines  toward 
its  fellow,  which  brings  these  two  figures  quite  close  together;  they  were 
both  made  with  the  same  punch,  and  are  exact  fac-similes  of  each  other  ; 
the  word  LmERTv  measures  9^  at  base  ; from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest 
point  of  Y is  3|-,  and  from  the'same  point  to  the  lowest  ])oint  of  l,  the 
distance  is  10^. 
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Reverse — Same  as  that  of  No.  1,  except  that  the  letters  have  been  re- 
touclied  with  a graver  ; the  figures  of  tlie  fraction  appear  larger  from  the 
same  cause  ; and  now  for  the  proof  of  genuineness  always  found  on  tlie 
reverse  of  No.  2,  but  not  on  No.  1,  and  winch  was  caused  by  a small 
scale  of  steel  being  removed  from  the  die  either  during  the  softening 
process,  preparatory  to  the  aforementioned  retouching,  or  during  the 
tempering  afterward  ; forming  on  the  coin  a small  projection,  triangular 
in  shajic,  as  prominent  on  some  specimens  as  the  letters;  it  is  seen  between 
the  left  upper  coi'uer  of  t in  cent,  and  the  right  lower  corner  of  e in  one; 
a slight  scratch  is  also  found  near  the  top  of  n in  cent,  just  to  the  right 
of  the  compass  or  centre  mark.  All  1799  cents,  of  course  supposing 
them  to  be  passably  distinct,  which  do  not  show  the  peculiarities  herein 
described,  are  counterfeits  without  doubt. 


In  Eastern  Africa,  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea,  Nubia  and  the  country 
of  the  Gallas,  lies  that  little-ex])lored  country  known  in  English  speak- 
ing countries  as  Abyssinia;  which  term  is  derived  from  the  Arabian 
“ Habesh  ;”  denoting  a mixture  of  ])ooples ; or,  more  particularly  that 
))ortion  of  Ethiopia  where  the  differences  of  the  tribes  are  not  impoi't- 
ant,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Christianity  ; the  natives  use  the  name 
Ethiopia,  whether  from  ignorance  of  the  vast  extent  of  unexplored 
country  to  the  westward  of  them,  or  in  the  fond  hope  of  some  day 
(daiming  the  unknown  districts  as  a ]X)rtion  of  their  kingdom,  it  would 
he  difHcult  to  determine  ; we  incline  however  towards  the  latter.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  about  5,000,0o0,  and  have  naturally  built  their 
towjis  and  strongholds  in  the  most  mountainous  regions,  thus  showing  an 
ambition  quite  foreign  to  the  inlialritants  of  the  more  common  lowlands 
of  Africa  ; this  would  signify,  if  we  take  in  conqrarison  the  world’s 
history  for  the  past  thousand  years,  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  lack 
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energy,  but  merely  a helping  hand  of  improved  civilization,  to  })lace 
thcni  among  the  foremost  of  the  powers  of  Africa.  The  rnlcrs  claim  a 
direct  descent  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  is  said  to  have  held  her 
court  in  Axomn,  whence  she  proceeded  to  visit  the  wise  Solomon. 

The  natural  fortilications  of  the  country  would  render  the  progress 
of  an  enemy  a work  of  great  endurance  to  conquer ; and  nothing  but 
the  indomitable  ])erseverance  of  the  English  forces,  numbering  12,000,  in 
18(58,  and  the  generalship  of  Sir  Robert  Napier, could  have  subdued  this 
peo[)le  ill  their  fastnesses  ; even  when  the  gates  of  Magdala  fell.  King 
Theodore  blew  his  brains  ont,  rather  than  become  a prisoner  of  war  in 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Theodore  had 
reigned  thirteen  years,  Avas  fifty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  educated  in 
a convent ; his  son,  recently  educated  in  England,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

For  convenience  in  exchange  for  goods,  small  blocks  of  salt,  eight 
inches  in  length  by  one  and  a half  imdies  wide,  and  valued  at  five  cents, 
arc  the  only  recognized  standard  lif  currency  ; these  are  called  Tsho  in 
the  capital  city  Gondar  ; and  in  Ankobar  in  the  state  of  Shoa,  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  Aymolas.  As  in  all  countries  where  coins 
are  not  struck,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  barter  for  that  article  most 
in  demand,  which  demand  is  occasioned  by  the  ‘climate  of  the  countiy. 
In  the  Esquimaux  country  salt  would  find  no  favor,  but  the  skins  of  fur- 
producing  animals  being  necessary  to  sustain  life,  the  trader  can  always 
obtain  what  he  may  desire  in  exchange  for  pelts;  so  the  Abyssinians, 
finding  in  salt  an  article  of  necessity,  readily  established  a line  of  cara- 
vans to  journey  to  and  from  their  great  salt  plains  in  the  state  of  Tigre, 
to  compress  and  bring  to  the  various  towns  the  bricks  of  salt,  an  article 
by  the  way  of  the  whitest  and  finest  kind. 

About  a hundred  years  ago  some  of  the  more  venturesome  mer- 
chants of  Austria,  Hebrews  generally,  sought  to  open  traffic  with  the 
African  countries,  and  in  their  journey  happened  across  the  busy  settle- 
ments of  Adowa,  Ankobar,  etc.,  and  there  established  a trade  of  no  little 
importance  between  Austria  and  the  country  of  their  adoption.  Maria 
Theresa  then  being  empress,  the  merchants,  in  order  to  make  their  traffic 
more  exclusive,  brought  with  them  the  newly  minted  crowns  or  dollars 
of  their  nation,  and  by  teaching  the  Abyssinians  the  standard  Avorth 
of  the  coin  and  the  ever  varying  values  of  all  other  coins,  soon  had  the 
privilege  of  importing  in  great  quantities  these  dollars  of  1780.  In 
after  years  Avhen  the  dates  or  mint  marks  Avere  changed,  the  merchants 
found  great  difficulty  to  inqiress  upon  the  people  that  the  quality  of  the  sil- 
A’er  AA'as  exactly  the  same,  the  statemeiit  being  ahvaysreceiA^ed  in  doubt,  if 
not  wholly  rejected  ; so  that  the  arguments  Avhich  had  been  used  to  debar 
the  currency  of  other  nations,  uoav  told  against  themseh^es ; in  fact,  so 
important  had  the  favorite  coin  become,  that  a discontinuance  of  impor- 
tation would  have  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat  of  the  mercantile  privi- 
leges of  the  Austrians.  At  this  juncture  a deputation  Avas  sent  to  \\^ait 
upon  the  home  government,  to  try  and  influence  the  re-striking  of  the 
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dollar  of  1780 ; the  reverse  side  of  which  our  illustration  is  an  exact  fac- 
simile ; on  the  obverse  is  a large  bust  of  Maria  Theresa,  with  a fillet  of 
pearls  decorating  her  head,  and  the  drapery  of  the  shoulder  supported 
by  a pearl  brooch  ; the  mint  mark,  the  lettei*s  s.  f.  below ; unless  these 
peculiarities  are  plainly  visible  they  are  not  accepted. 

In  this  connection  we  may  mention  that  in  British  India  the  native 
rupees  were  coined  for  many  years  bearing  the  one  date  : even  the  ru- 
pees struck  by  the  British  Government  in  1862,  bore  the  saine  date  for 
several  years,  and  in  order  that  a foreign  merchant  might  know  the  true 
year  in  which  a coin  was  struck,  a pellet  was  placed  over  the  ornament 
beneath  the  date,  for  eacli  year  subsequent  to  1862  ; thus  we  find  how 
diflScult  it  is  to  change  even  the  date  of  a coin  in  countries  where  educa- 
tion is  limited,  without  creating  a suspicion  of  fraud. 

The  embassy  must  have  been  successful  in  their  mission,  for  we  find 
the  Maria  Theresa  dollars  in  perfectly  new  condition,  in  great  quanti- 
ties, circulating  in  the  countries  along  ^le  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas, 
and  known  as  the  Levant  dollar,  or  in  Abyssinia  as  ILhursee  and  some- 
times Real,  this  latter  being  derived  probably  from  the  coin  of  that  name 
and  similar  in  value  struck  in  Morocco  a century  ago,  and  M'hich  may 
have  been  the  coin  legal  tender  in  Abyssinia  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
L&vant  dollar.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Austria  should  coin  money, 
as  in  this  case,  and  not  entitle  them  to  pass  cui’rent  generally  among  hei- 
subjects;  this  is  even  worse  than  the  action  of  our  own  government  in 
regard  to  the  Trade  dollars. 

We  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  at  some  time,  not  very  distant,  of 
the  issue  of  a series  of  coins  bearing  the  national  arms  or  a bust  of  the 
king  of  Abyssinia,  or  even  a representation  of  the  claimed  distant  rela- 
tive, the  Queen  of  Sheba. 


Nickel  Coins. 

The  nickel  from  which  our  smaller  coins  are  made  comes  from  the 
Gap  nickel  mine,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  country  that  is  now  being 
worked.  This  mine  is  situated  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.  It  has  been 
worked  for  twenty-three  years,  and  produces  from  four  to  six  hundred  tons 
per  month,  employing  in  the  working  of  the  mine  a force  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  men.  In  the  arts,  nickel  is  rapidly  growing  into  favor  as  a 
substitute  for  silver  in  plating  steel,  iron,  and  other  metals.  Its  com- 
mercial demand  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  it  is  much  cheaper  than 
silver,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  many  arti- 
cles as  a substitute  for  that  more  precious  metal.  As  may  be  noticed  by 
numismatists,  the  minor  coins  of  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chili,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  German  Empire,  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Nicarauga,  Peru,  San  Do- 
mingo and  Switzerland,  are  now  struck  in  nickel  ; nearly  all  the  metal 
comes  from  this  one  mine;  it  also  increases  in  favor  as  a clean,  durable 
metal  for  coining,  preferable  to  any  of  the  combinations  of  copper  or 
heavily  alloyed  silver. 
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Counterfeit  Nickel  Coins. 

United  States  Commissioiiei’  Winslow,  examined  Pliilip  Lewinski  of 
263  Humboldt  street,  Brooklyn,  and  his  bi’otlier-in-law,  Rudolph  Schrei- 
ber,  who  had  been  aia-ested  on  charge  of  passing  counterfeit  five-cent 
nickels  in  Fi-esch’s  saloon  in  Williamsbui'gh.  Lewinski  was  tried  some 
time  ago  for  illicit  distilling,  and  was  acquitted.  He  has  since  been  buy- 
ing up  old  ii'on,  and  wheiF  he  was  arrested  he  said  that  he  had  bought  large 
tjuantities  of  nickels  fi'om  the  United  States  Treasury  and  from  the 
Union  Fei  i-y  Company  to  use  in  his  business.  A box  of  French  chalk 
was  found  in  his  pocket,  which  he  used  to  brighten  the  nickels  and  make 
them  smoother  and  apparently  genuine.  The  nickels  were  all  dated  1875, 
and  wei-e  good  imitations,  in  fact,  we  can  say  the  best  ever  struck  outside 
the  mint.  The  indentation  around  the  border  was  coarser  than  in  the 
genuine  coin,  and  the  figui-e  “ 5 ” sharper  and  more  prominent  than 
on  the  genuine.  Both  men  were  held  to  await  the  action  of  the  Grand 
Jury. 


France  and  Her  Twelve  Revolutions. 

The  numerous  revolutions  of  the  fickle  populace  of  France,  within  the 
past  eighty  years,  and  the  various  issues  of  coins  and  medals  during  or 
succeeding  each,  leads  us  to  give  a sketch  of  the  governmental  changes  in 
order  that  the  student  may  have  some  data  to  lend  interest  and  assistance 
in  classifying  the  coins  of  France;  so  many  of  which  resemble  each 
other. 

Many  causes  combined  to  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in 
France  in  the  latter  quarter  of  the  last  century.  The  excesses  of  the 
king,  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  the  spread  of  infidel  principles, 
the  example  of  tlie  American  republic  and  the  awakening  consciousness 
that  “the  divine  right  of  kings”  was  a gross  imposition — all  impelled  to 
the  great  denouement  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  when  the  palace  of 
the  Tuilleries  was  entered  by  the  populace  of  Paris  and  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI  and  his  beautiful  consort,  Maria  Antoinette,  ended  forever. 
The  beginning  of  the  first  revolution  might  be  said  to  date  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  king  in  May,  1792,  on  granting  M.  Necker’s  proposition  of  a 
double  vote  to  the  third  estate  (the  Commons),  so  as  to  balance  the  votes 
of  the  other  two  houses,  composed  of  the  clergy  and  nobility.  What  was 
called  a National  Assembly  sprung  from  this  cause,  and  by  the  constitu- 
tion which  they  formed  they  changed  the  old  French  monarchy  into  a re- 
presentative republic.  They  suppressed  feudal  j urisdiction,  manorial  dues 
and  fees,  the  titles  of  nobility,  the  tithes,  convents  and  corporations  of 
trade ; they  confiscated  the  property  of  the  churches  and  uprooted  things 
generally.  The  king  endeavored  in  vain  to  stop  this  headlong  career  by 
the  use  of  his  veto,  but  the  revolution  was  rushing  on  at  full  speed,  and 
outbreaks  occurF’ed  in  the  provinces,  while  every  day  the  partisans  of  the 
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king  were  growing  fewer  and  weaker.  On  June  20th,  1792,  an  insur- 
rection took  place  in  Paris,  and  was  subdued  finally  by  Mayor  Petion, 
who  dispersed  the  mob  ; this  was  followed  by  another  in  August,  and  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuilleries  was  entered  and  all  its  inmates  massacred.  The 
king  was  deposed  ; he  and  his  family  sent  prisoners  to  the  Temple,  tiled 
by  the  National  Convention,  and  guillotined  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793. 
Marie  Antoinette  followed  him  to  the  scaffold  on  October  16th  of  the 
same  year.  The  Commune  under  the  leadership  of  Danton,  Marat  and 
Desmoulins  terrified  the  country  until  March  31st,  1791,  when  Robespierre 
obtained  the  control. 

The  second  changed  the  form  of  the  government  of  France  from 
that  of  a republic  (which  took  on  a boisterous  life  after  the  monarchy), 
with  government  by  a Directory,  November  9th,  1799,  to  a Consulship  of 
three,  of  whom  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  first,  Sieyes  and  Roger-Ducos 
second  and  third  ; tins  was  changed  by  the  constitution  of  December 
13th,  1799,  to  Napoleon,  Cambaceres  and  Lebrun.  The  fall  of  the  Direc- 
torial government  in  1799,  though  so  irregularl}'  brought  about,  was  cer- 
tainly not  a subject  of  regret  to  the  great  majority  of  the  French  people, 
who  had  neither  respect  for  it  nor  any  confidence  in  it.  The  profligacy 
and  dishonesty  of  government  were  notorious.  Napoleon  was  now  promi- 
nently on  the  scene,  and  his  power  from  year  to  year  grew  more  and 
more  absolute,  until  finally,  in  May,  1804,  a motion  was  made  in  the 
Tribunate  to  bestow  upon  him  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French,  with 
the  hereditary  succession  in  his  family.  The  proposition  was  submitted 
to  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  before  they  were  collected  Napoleon  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Emperor  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  18th  of  May,  1804. 

The  third  was  marked  by  colossal  wars  on  the  part  of  Napoleon. 
He  squandered  the  blood  and  treasure  of  France  on  a scale  of  unprece- 
dented extravagance.  The  liberty  and  equality  so  ostentatiously  estab- 
lished by  the  republic  disappeared,  and  however  much  glory  of  the  war 
the  Em])ire  reaped,  it  succeeded  effectually  in  emasculating  the  moral 
and  physical  manhood  of  the  nation. 

The  fourth  came  with  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  before  Paris  and  his 
retirement  to  Elba  as  king,  April  20th,  1814.  This  gave  an  opportunity 
to  the  Bourbon  party  to  welcome  Louis  XVIII,  Count  de  Provence  and 
brother  of  Louis  XVI,  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Louis  entered  Paris, 
May  3d,  1814,  but  his  stay  was  rendered  brief;  he  fleeing  to  Lille,  near 
Belgium,  on  the  advance  of  Napoleon,  March  20th,  1815.  lie  was  sin- 
cere in  his  professions,  l)ut  ho  was  surrounded  by  disappointed  emigrants 
and  old  royalists,  whose  imprudence  injured  him  in  the  public  estimation, 
while  against  him  he  had  a formidable  Bonapartist  body.  Bonaparte 
returned  from  Elba,  and  Louis,  forsaken  by  all,  returned  to  Ghent. 

The  fifth  was  the  return  of  Napoleon  and  his  entry  into  Paris  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1815.  The  return  was  accompanied  by  the  acclamation 
of  the  military  and  the  lower  classes,  but  the  groat  body  of  the  citizens 
looked  on  silent  and  astounded.  He  was  recalled  by  a party,  but  not  by 
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tho  iicitioii.  On  the  18tli  of  Jiinej  1815,  W^aterloo  followed,  and  that  pnt 
an  end  to  the  career  of  the  great  Napoleon,  ihis  lirief  jieriod  (March 
20th  to  June  28th)  is  known  as  the  “ Hundred  days  reign^ 

TitE  SIXTH  followed  Waterloo,  for  that  battle  opened  the  way  for 
Louis  XVIII.  to  return  to  Paris.  J>y  this  time  he  appeared  as  an  insnlt- 
ed  and  betrayed  monarch.  Those  officers  who,  in  spite  of  their  oaths 
to  Jjonis,  had  openly  favored  Bonaparte’s  usurpation  were  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  treason.  Some  were  shot  and  others  exiled.  Louis,  in  the 
course  of  time,  showed  that  the  old  Bourbon  leaven  was  in  him.  The 
law  of  election  was  altered,  the  newspapers  were  placed  under  a censor- 
ship, and  other  measures  of  a retrograde  nature  adopted.  lie  died  Sep- 
tember 16th,  182J,  and  having  left  no  issue  was  succeeeded  by  his 
brother,  Charles  X whose  first  act  w'as  to  abolish  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  which  gave  him  a momentary  gleam  of  popularity ; but  his  after 
efforts  to  tie  up  the  liberty  of  the  periodical  press  brought  a storm  around 
his  ears  that  cost  him  his  throne. 

{To  he  Continued.') 


Old  Colonial  Currencies  of  America. 

BY  8.  E.  DAWSON,  MONTREAL. 

{Concluded  from  page  94,  Vol.  IV.) 

Tlie  farmer  who  refused  to  take  the  paper  currency  money  for  his 
produce  was  treated  as  a traitor,  and  had  his  property  taken  from  him 
for  his  disloyalty,  but  no  enactment  could  keep  it  from  dep'i’eciating. 
Meantime  the  presses  of  the  different  States  teemed  with  issues  of  their 
own  during  the  wai-,  and  up  to  the  period  of  the  full  consolidation  of  the 
Union  in  1790.  Their  paper  added  to  the  volume  of  the  currency,  and 
to  the  utter  confusion  of  values. 

Immediately  after  peace  was  declared  the  efforts  of  all  thinking 
men  were  turned  towards  consolidating  the  Union,  and  for  several  j'ears 
the  proposed  Constitution  was  discussed  in  every  town  and  hamlet.  But 
i.ven  then  the  lurking  attachment  to  paper  money  was  evident.  Some  of 
the  States  were  unwilling  to  resign  the  right  of  issue,  and  it  was  not 
until  1790  that  Rhode  Island  joined  the  Union,  and  its  citizens  finally 
relinquished  their  cherished  habit  of  paying  their  debts  in  paper.  The 
State  Grovernments  were  forbidden  by  the  new  Constitution  to  make 
anything  but  gold  and  silver  a legal  tender,  or  to  issue  bills  of  credit. 
Inconvertible  paper  money  from  that  period  disappeared  in  America, 
until  -the  Federal  Government,  exercising  a power  not  apparent  in 
the  Constitution,  repeated  in  our  own  times  the  experiment  with  hap- 
pier results. 

So  soon  as  the  new  Constitution  began  to  work,  it  was,  of  course, 
necessary  to  provide  a revenue,  and  to  fix  values.  The  first  Congress 
in  1789  passed  an  act  imposing  custom  duties.  By  this  act  the  pound 
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sterling  was  valued  at  or  4s.  6d.  sterling  to  the  dollar.  Thus  the 

old  par  of  Queen  Anne  was  restored,  and  the  rate  was  called  Federal 
currency,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  various  State  currencies.  Still, 
there  was  no  Federal  coinage,  and  coins  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
were  taken  at  the  Custom-houses  at  a statutory  value.  In  1792  Con- 
gress organized  the  United  States  Mint,  permitting  the  circulation  of 
the  foreign  coins  for  three  years  longer,  until  the  new  national  coinage 
should  be  ready,  and  establishing  the  national  standards — the  eagle 
to  be  counted  at  $10,  and  to  contain  270  grains  of  gold  of  the  fineness 
of  22  carats,  and  the  dollar  to  contain  416  grains  of  silver  892.4  thou- 
sandths fine. 

Clianges  in  the  currencies  of  Spain,  of  England,  and  of  America, 
now  concurred  to  disturb  the  par  of  4.44.  In  1772  the  fineness  of  the 
Spanish  dollar  had  fallen  from  ll-12ths  to  10f-12ths.  In  1774  silver 
had  ceased  to  be  a legal  tender  in  England  (in  sums  over  $25),  excepting 
at  the  rate  of  os.  2d.  an  ounce.  The  exchange  between  America  and 
England  was  thenceforward  regulated  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  their 
gold  coins  alone,  a change  which  became  more  apparent  in  1816,  when 
England  adopted  the  gold  standard  exclusively,  and  made  her  silver 
coins  tokens  only  by  coining  the  same  weight  of  silver  into  66s.,  which 
had  previously  (since  the  year  1666)  been  coined  into  62s.  The  average 
value  of  the  dollar  of  Spanish  and  American  coinage  in  1795,  1798,  and 
1803  was  4s.  4d.  sterling,  calculated  at  the  mint  rate  of  5s.  2d.  sterling 
per  ounce.  In  other  words,  the  par  of  exchange  on  the  basis  of  the 
dollar  was  3^-  premium  on  old  par.  The  Federal  dollar  remained  un- 
changed until  1840,  when  it  was  reduced.  The  weight  was  made  412^ 
grains,  and  the  fineness  9 lOths ; since  that  time  the  dollar  has  not  been 
altered.  In  1853  the  half-dollars  and  smaller  coins  were  still  further 
reduced,  but  witliout  affecting  the  exchanges,  for,  as  before  stated,  all 
estimations  of  exchange  after  1793  should  be  made  on  gold  and  not  on 
silver  standard. 

In  order,  then,  to  ascertain  the  various  changes  of  new  par  since  the 
lie  volution,  the  gold  currency  of  England  must  be  considered.  This  had 
been  fixed  by  advice  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  1717,  and  has  ever  since 
remained  unchanged.  One  pound  of  gold,  of  22  parts  pure  to  2 alloy 
was,  and  is  yet,  coined  into  £46  14s.  6d. ; bnt  the  eagle,  the  standard 
American  gold  coin,  has  undergone  three  changes  as  follows: 

VALUE  OF  THE  EAOLE  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  SOVEREIGN. 

Weight  of  Value  Value  of  Sov- 

Datc.  Weiglil.  Fineness.  Fine  Gold.  stg.  Par.  ereign  in  U.  S. 

17!)5 270  gr Same 247i  gr. 43s.  5)d 2| 4.87  £ stg. 

1834  ....  2.78  gr H'.m-lOOO----  232  gr 41s.  Opl ....  4.87  £ stg. 

1837  . ..  278  gr !)00  -1000....  232-2gr 41s.  OJd 09-16...  4.87  £ stg. 

It  tliercfore  clearly  appears  how  the  present  par  of  exchange  became 
li.xed  at  so  large  a premium  upon  the  old  par  of  Queen  Anne. 

These  c.hanges  in  the  value  of  the  United  States  coinage  affected  in 
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course  of  time  the  legal  par  of  the  loyal  colonies.  The  ciii’reiiey  of 
Canada  was  for  a long  period  in  great  confusion,  for  having  no  colonial 
coinage,  the  coins  of  all  nations  passed  at  values  fixed  by  statute  with 
little  apparent  relation  to  intrinsic  value.  The  first  statute  is  that  of 
- 1777.  In  1795  the  Customs  Act  declares  that  ,£5,000  sterling  is  equiva- 
lent to  £5,555  11s.  l^d.  currency.  The  old  par  of  1707  was  evidently 
then  the  legal  par.  In  1808  a Currency  Act  was  passed  enumerating 
the  most  common  coins — these  were  French  coins,  remaining  from  the 
period  of  French  rule,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  coins,  British  coins  and 
United  States  coins.  The  guinea  (21s.  stg.),  was  valued  at  23s.  4d.  cur- 
rency, the  Is.  stg.  at  Is.  Id.,  the  eagle  at  50s.,  and  the  Spanish  and  Ameri- 
can dollar  at  5s.  Thus  the  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  currency  at  old 
par  when  reckoned  in  English  coins,  and  at  2^-  premium  (or  American  par) 
when  reckoned  in  United  States  coins.  For  if  the  guinea  (21s.)  was  worth 
only  23s.  4d.  currency,  the  eagle,  which  at  that  time  was  of  intrinsic  value 
for  43s.  9d.  sterling,  could  be  worth  only  48s.  7d.  currenc}q  instead  of  50s., 
as  enacted.  The  shilling  sterling  was  undervalued  as  regards  the  dollar 
in  the  same  ratio.  This  seems  to  have  had  the  very  natural  effect  of 
driving  all  the  British  coins  out  of  circulation,  and  in  1825  an  imperial 
order  in  Council  was  issued,  fixing  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  4s.  4d.  ster- 
ling in  British  silver  coin,  and  making  pj’ovision  for  the  introduction 
into  the  colonies  of  British  silver  in  large  quantities,  by  means  of  the 
Commissariat,  and  ordering  that  such  coin  should  pass  at  its  nominal 
value  as  in  Englafid.  These  regulations  do  not  appear  to  have  had  much 
effect,  for  in  that  same  year  the  value  of  the  shilling  was  raised  in  Upper 
Canada  to  Is.  2d.  currency.  In  1836  the  same  Province  again  raised  the 
value  of  the  shilling  sterling  to  Is.  3d.  currenc}q  and  also  fixed  the  value 
of  the  pound  sterling  at  24s.  4d.,  assimilating  the  legal  par  to  the 
change  of  1834  in  the  United  States  par,  but  overvaluing  the  sterling 
shilling. 

An  effort  was  made  in  1839  b}'  both  Provinces  to  remedy  this 
anomaly,  but  the  bills  passed  failed  to  receive  the  royal  assent,  and  it 
became  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Parliament  of  United  Canada  in 
1841  to  remedy  the  confusion.  The  par  of  24s.  4d.  to  the  £ sterling  was 
retained,  but  the  silver  was  reduced  to  its  proper  proportionate  value, 
and  could  only  be  used  as  a legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  50s.  currency. 
The  convenience  of  easy  reckoning  and  the  competition  of  traders 
still  kept  up  the  current  value  of  the  British  shilling  to  Is.  3d.  in  spite 
of  the  act,  and  the  currency  gi’adually  became  overloaded  with  British 
silver. 

The  subsequent  changes  in  our  currency  are  too  recent  to  require 
much  notice.  The  dollar,  which  in  1841  had  been  raised  to  5s.  Id.,  was 
reduced  in  1850  to  5s.  And  in  1851  the  decimal  system  displaced  the 
intricate  and  cumbrous  denominations  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 
Every  Canadian  reader  will  recall  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
pouring  of  all  the  United  States  silver  coinage  into  the  already  over- 
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loaded  silver  currency  of  Canada,  and  the  various  expedients  vainly  re- 
sorted to  for  relief  until  the  efl'ectual  remedy  of  the  present  finance 
minister  was  applied.  The  Act  of  1854  fixed  Canadian  currency  on  its 
present  basis,  confirming  the  par  of  1841  of  $4.86  66-100,  or  24s.  4d. 
currency  to  the  pound  sterling,  or  9^  per  cent,  premium  on  the  par  of 
Queen  Anne. 

The  Confederation  of  the  British  North  American  colonies  and  the 
consequent  extension  of  the  Canadian  par  has  left  but  two  anomalous 
currencies  among  the  English-speaking  ])eople  of  this  continent.  In 
Newfoundland  the  par  of  4.80  to  the  £ or  8 per  cent,  premium  prevails, 
and  the  little  Island  of  Prince  Edward  still  rejoices  in  the  enormous  pre- 
mium of  35^  per  cent.,  or  30s.  to  the  pound  sterling  ; this  island,  as  be- 
fore noted,  now  forms  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  having  been 
confederated  in  1873.  The  Island  of  Newfoundland  alone  remains  out 
of  the  B.  N.  A.  Confederation.  AVe  may  surely  hope  that  the  time  will 
shortly  arrive  when  not  only  these  anomalies  will  disappear,  but  when 
the  mother  country  will  adopt  a decimal  system  which  will  facilitate 
computation,  and  thus  increase  trade  with  all  her  children  throughout 
the  world. 


Our  Earliest  Coins. 


FIRST  N.  E.  SIXPENCE. 

Since  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  says  a recent  writer,  the  so-called 
mania  for  collecting  the  coins  and  medals  of  various  nations  has  existed, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  lor  centuries  to  come.  The  specimens  of  a 
nation’s  currency,  with  various  designs  stamped  upon  them  in  various 
metals,  give  to  the  careful  student  an  accurate  record  of  history,  and 
the  pursuit  of  investigating  something  more  than  superficially,  the  kmd 
of  currency  used,  is  a most  delightful  pursuit  and  pastime. 

The  pursuit  of  the  subject  of  our  own  coinage  is  limitless  and  fer- 
tile and  justice  cau  hardly  lie  done  to  the  subject  in  the  limits  of  this 
article.  Beginning  with  the  Cob  money,  which  was  merely  lOugh  sil- 
ver made  into  all  shapes  and  sizes,  with  a rude  cross  stamped  u|)on  the 
specimens,  we  have  the  coins  used  by  Columbus  aud  his  compinions. 
The  medium  used  to  facilitate  exchange  b}'  the  aborigines  consisted  of 
lignite,  shells,  wampum,  bone,  mica,  cornelian,  native  metals  fashioned 
into  forms,  evincing  a skill  in  art  to  which  we  are  strangers. 
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Many  of  the  specimens  used  ])resent  a striking  analogy  in  form  and 
design  to  tlie  ancient  Egyptian.  These  specimens  are  frequently  found 
now  nj)on  opening  the  small  oblong  oval  mounds  of  the  Mississippi  val 
ley,  and  onr  red-skinned  brethren  paid  little  attention  to  the  8cri])tiire 
injunction  “to  pnt  money  in  thy  scrip,”  who  furnished  even  the  dead 
with  the  wherewith  for  a long  journey. 

The  next  link  in  tracing  this  subject  is  the  Massachusetts  currency, 
which  colony  about  the  year  1600  embraced  the  territory  now  the  State 
of  Maine.  "At  this  time  there  was  an  active  commerce  carried  on  annu- 
ally with  the  fleets  which  came  from  Europe  for  fish  and  pelti-y,  and  the 
natives  were  at  all  times  ready  to  barter  large  quantities  of  skins  for 
beads,  knives,  hatchets,  blankets,  powder,  shot  and  strong  water.  The 
necessity  of  providing  a medium  of  currency  exercised  the  minds  of  the 
traders. 

Roger  Williams  gives  the  following  account  of  the  money  used  by 
the  New  England  Indians  : “ It  is  of  two  kinds — white,  which  they 
make  of  the  stem  or  stock  of  the  periwinkle,  after  all  the  shell  is  broken 
off  ; six  beads  were  equivalent  to  an  English  penny.  The  other  kind  is 
a black  or  blue  shade,  made  of  the  shell  of  a fish  called  henspoquahock, 
and  of  this  description  three  are  equal  to  an  English  penny.  One  fathom 
of  this  stringed  money  is  worth  five  shillings.” 

In  the  year  1641,  to  increase  the  facilities  of  exchange  and  aid  the 
canceling  of  the  public  debts,  the  authorities  farmed  out  the  wampum 
as  well  as  the  fur  trade  to  a company.  The  company  paid  one- twentieth 
of  all  their  peltry,  and  were  also  obliged  to  purchase  whatever  wampum 
was  received  by  the  Harvard  College,  which  had  been  built  a few  years 
previous — provided  the  amount  did  not  exceed  £25  at  any  one  time.  The 
Ducatoon  and  the  Rix  Dollar  of  Holland  were  in  good  credit  among  the 
Colonists. 

In  the  year  1650  the  period  had  arrived  when  matters  assumed  a 
more  practical  progressive  form,  and  in  1652  a mint  was  established  in 
Boston,  where  all  persons  were  authorized  to  bring  plate,  coin  and  bul- 
lion to  be  brought  to  the  alloy  of  sterling  silver,  by  John  Hull,  master  of 
said  mint,  and  his  sworn  officers.  These  deposits  were  coined  into  shil- 
lings, sixpences  and  threepences,  bearing  merely  N.  E.  upon  the  obverse, 
the  reverse  abbreviations  indicating  their  value. 

This  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  current  coin  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  within  the  jurisdiction  only,  and 
the  mint  master  received  as  considei’ation  for  his  time  and  trouble  and 
those  of  his  assistants  one  shilling  out  of  every  twenty  which  had  been 
melted,  refined  and  coined.  These  specimens  were  called  in  England 
“Northeasters,”  and  were  doubtless  of  domestic  manufacture. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1652,  it  was  decreed  that  the  type  should 
be  altered,  on  account  of  the  entire  lack  of  art  and  beauty  of  the  coins 
in  circulation,  and  the  Pine  Tree  money  was  adopted,  representing  both 
the  pine  and  oak  tree,  with  “ Masathvsets ” and  “New  England”  upon 
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them,  dates  of  1650,  1652  and  1662  having  since  been  discovered.  So 
much  opposition  was  there  to  the  colonial  coinage  that  in  England  a dis- 
count of  one-fonrth  was  made  from  its  home  value. 

Little  or  no  change  was  made  in  the  currency  for  some  time.  A 
large  number  of  experimental  pieces  found  their  way  to  this  country 
from  England  and  elsewhere,  including  the  Lord  Baltimore  penny,  gi'oat, 
sixpence  and  shilling  in  1659,  the  Carolina  and  the  New  England  half- 


penny of  1694 ; the  latter  was  a private  English  enterprise,  the  Bouisi- 
ana  coppers  of  1721,  1722  and  1767,  struck  in  France,  the  Rosa  Ameri- 
cana series  of  1722,  1723  and  1733. 

In  the  year  1737  the  first  coinage  of  copper  was  made  on  this  soil, 
and  a voice  was  heard  from  old  Connecticut,  the  first  State  of  the  origi- 
nal thirteen  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  colonists  to  a currency  inade 
here,  expressing  something  independent  of  King  George  and  the  King 
Georges.  John  Higley,  of  Granby,  a blacksmith  by  trade,  manufactured 
several  dies  and  struck  three  distinct  varieties  of  coppers,  expressing  his 
sentiments  upon  their  faces,  which  were  anything  but  dependence  upon 
monarchical  rule  and  mild  submission  to  the  British  oppression. 


Foreign  Decorations  and^Orders. 

The  matter  of  orders  is  one  of  those  things  which  have  attained  such 
wonderful  development  as  almost  to  touch  the  border  of  the  ludicrous. 
There  are  in  all  the  German  States  309  species  of  orders  and  decora- 
tions, if  we  count  all  their  degrees  and  variations — decorations,  ribbons 
and  medals.  Of  these  there  are  in  Prussia,  116  (there  were  once  121), 
viz.:  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  1 class,  with  two  varieties  ; Order  of  tlie 
Red  Eagle,  5 divisions,  with  7,  '8,  14,  7,  and  2 varieties  respectively,  and 
8 more  in  ribbons  ; pour  le  merite,  with  5 varieties ; Order  of  the  Crown, 
4 classes  with  8,  6,  4 and  3 varieties  respectively ; Order  of  the  House 
of  llohenzollern,  with  21  varieties;  Iron  Cross,  3 classes;  Order  of  Jo- 
hannites,  2 classes  ; 9 tokens  of  honor  ; for  women,  the  Order  of  Louise, 
with  6 varieties  ; Cross  of  Merit,  foi-  women  and  girls.  Besides  these,  the 
Prince  of  llohenzollern  can,  under  royal  approval,  bestow  a cross  of 
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merit  which  has  5 variations.  In  Bavaria  there  are  83,  viz.:  9 orders — 
Order  of  St.  Hubert,  Order  of  St.  George,  Military  Order  of  Max  Jo- 
seph, Order  of  the  Bavarian  Crown,  Order  of  St.  Michael,  Order  of  Maxi- 
milian, for  Art  and  Science,  Order  of  Louis,  Order  of  Military  Merit, 
Cross  of  Merit.  Four  of  these  have  respectively  3,  6,  5,  6 variations. 
Then  there  are  medals  and  crosses  of  merit  besides.  Kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony— 5 orders  with  21  variations  and  1 medal,  in  all  22.  Kingdom  of 
Wurtemberg — 4 orders  with  15  variations,  besides  8 medals  and  tokens 
of  good  service.  Baden — 3 orders  with  14  variations,  besides  7 military 
orders  and  medals,  and  2 civil  medals  of  merit.  Hesse — 3 orders  with 
15  variations  and  2 crosses,  in  all  17.  SaxerWeimar — 1 order  with  5 
variations  and  2 medals,  in  all  7.  Mecklenburg — 1 order  wdth  d divis- 
ions, of  which  one  has  5 variations,  4 medals  and  sometimes  crosses  of 
merit,  in  all  15.  Anhalt — 1 order  with  7 variations,  1 medal,  in  all  8. 
Brunswick-  -1  order  with  3 varieties.  Lippe — 1 order  with  3 varieties 
and  2 medals,  in  all  5.  Oldenlmrg — 1 order  with  7 variations,  3 medals, 
sometimes  crosses  of  honor,  in  all  10.  Reuss--2  orders  with  3 variations 
each,  in  all  6.  Saxon  Duchies — 1 order  with  9 variations.  Schwarzen- 
burg — 1 order  with  4 varieties.  Waldeck — 1 order  with  2 varieties  and 
1 medal,  in  all  8.  All  the  remaining  States  of  Europe,  including  the 
dominion  of  the  Pope,  have  together  76  orders,  with  perhaps  170  varia- 
tions. All  the  States  of  the  world,  excluding  Germany,  have  between 
them  100  orders,  with  at  most  210  variations;  consequently,  Germany 
does  more  alone  in  this  article  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together; 
and  when  we  consider  the  number  of  persons  decorated  by  their  own 
governments  in  proportion  with  population,  not  only  Germany,  but  every 
single  German  State,  does  more  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  combined. 
In  this  respect,  also,  Prussia  heads  the  list.  How  great  is  the  number  of 
orders  given  away  every  year  may  be  learned  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  budget  for  the  General  Orders  Commission  shows  its  expenses  for 
1875  to  have  been  $53,658 ; for  1876,  $12,823 ; for  1877,  $47,072  ; for 
1878,  $44,180;  for  1879,  $42,980.  Of  the  last  sum  $30,000  went  for 
the  purchase  of  decorations,  etc.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
every  man  who  receives  an  order  (unless  it  be  a decoration  in  brilliants, 
the  iron  cross,  or  a medal  for  saving  life)  has  to  subscribe  a deed  binding 
himself  to  restore  the  decoration  at  his  death.  This  is  the  case  in  most 
of  the  three  German  States,  and  in  Austria  also.  Thus  the  number  of 
decorations  increases  in  an  astonishing  manner. 


Glass  Antiquities. 

On  the  walls  of  the  Beni  Hassan  tombs  the  figures  of  glass-blowers 
with  blow  pipes,  marvels,  crucible,  and  furnace,  still  show  as  freshly  as 
when  placed  there  by  the  artists  of  Osirtasen  I.,  some  3,500  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  among  countless  other  relics,  such  as  vases,  bottles. 
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cups  aud  bugles  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a necklace  head  discov- 
ered at  Thebes  hears  the  name  of  Queen  Ramake,  wife  of  Thotmes  II., 
who  reigned  about  the  date  of  the  Jewish  Exodus. 

In  the  sacred  colleges  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  the  systematic  pur- 
suit of  science,  and  constant  investigation  of  the  mysteries  of  nature  were 
objects  of  the  closest  attention.  The  colossal  works  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  with  which  the  country  is  studded  could  only  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  a peojje  among  whom  the  mechanical  arts  were  highly  ad 
vanced  ; and  though  the  fragility  of  glass  renders  it  especially  liable  to 
utter  destruction,  there  exists  ample  evidence  in  the  specimens  now  en- 
shrined in  our  museums  that  its  manufacture  was  carried  out  to  a degree 
of  perfection  that  modern  science  has  vainly  sought  to  rival.  The  glass 
works  of  Alexandria  were  especially  i-enowned  for  their  vases  with  blue 
and  white  grounds  and  festoons  of  colored  glass,  and  their  products  were 
exported  to  Rome  even  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian. 

Classic  authors  inform  us  that  the  Egyptians  were  famous  for  imi- 
tating gems  in  colored  glass,  and  bracelets,  eai  rings  and  trinkets  of  the 
purest  gold,  set  with  these  paste  gems  have  been  forthcoming  to  confirm 
this  statement.  Other  specimens  show  that  they  could  not  only  gild  and 
engrave  glass  and  fuse  it  into  colored  mosaics,  but  that  they  jiossessed 
the  art  of  fusing  gold  in  glass  so  as  to  unite — an  art  until  now  looked  upon 
as  being  as  utterly  lost  as  that  of  temjiering  coppei-  to  the  hardness  of  the 
finest  steel ; which  the  Egyptians  also  practiced.  Hence  glass  thus  in- 
studded  with  granulated  gold  has  been  hitherto  regarded  as  one  of  the 
rarest  and  most  curious  relics  of  antiquity. 


Cents  Wanted. 

An  official  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  says  that  the  demand  for  cents 
is  so  great  that  the  orders  cannot  be  promptly  filled.  “ There  are  parts 
of  the  ccnmtry,”  he  adds,  “ where  they  are  as  rare  as  gold  dollars  are 
here.  In  the  South  the  cent  is  almost  unknown,  tile  smallest  coin  being 
a five-cent  piece.  Recently  there  has'  been  some  demand  for  them  from 
merchants  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  In  the  far  West  there  is  but  little 
call  for  them,  l)ut  when  one  gets  to  St.  Louis,  or  east  of  that  jioint,  then 
the  cent  becomes  familiar.  Wherever  there  are  six-cent  fares  on  the 
street  cars  there  is  a demand  from  that  city.  Now,  Louisville  seldom,  if 
ever,  calls  upon  us,  while  Oincinuati  is  continually  crying  for  the  one- 
cent  piece.  New  York  consumes  a big  lot,  and  so  do  the  Eastern  States. 
The  two-ceut  piece  was  a good  helj)  to  us  for  a time,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  coined  for  several  years  and  all  that  are  redeemed  are  recoined 
into  one-cent  pieces.  Competition  in  trade  increases  the  demand  for 
cents.  Whenever  retail  trade  is  briskest  then  the  cent  is  needed  most. 
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British  Tokens. 

Tokens  were  at  cc'rtain  })eriods  curj’ciit  in  Great  Fh-itain  b}'  sufferance 
as  a rule,  i-atliei’  tlian  by  express  royal  authority.  They  were  first  used  in 
England  in  the  reign  of’  Henry  the  Eiglith,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  any  authorized  coins  to  represent  the  fractions  of  a jienny  ; and  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  stain ])ed  tokens  of  load,  tin,  and  even  leather, 
issued  by  wine  dealers,  grocers,  and  other  trading  people,  passed  largely 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  were  payable  at  the  shops  where  they  were 
issued. 

The  corporations  of  Bristol,  Oxford  and  Worcester  had  their  tokens. 
In  1613  a royal  proclamation  autlmrized  Lord  Harrington  to  issue  farthing 
tokens,  and  proliibited  the  use  of  private  tokens  under  penalties. 

Numerous  tradesmen’s  tokens,  mostly  of  copper,  were  again  struck 
during  the  scarcity  of  money  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  current  silver  money,  previous  to  the  new 
coinage  of  1816,  silver  pieces  known  as  bank  tokens,  of  the  respective 
values  of  5s.,  3s.  and  Is.  6d.,  were  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England ; the 
5 shilling  pieces  were  usually  struck  over  Spanish  dollars,  and  during  the 
same  period  many  towns  and  private  corporations  issued  6d.  and  12d. 
tokens  in  silver ; they  were,  however,  called  in  on  the  revision  of  the 
coinage. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

L.  T.,  New  York. — There  is  no  woi-k  on  United  States  cents  and  half 
cents  which  would  be  of  any  use  to  you.  “Dickeson’s  Manual”  (out  of 
print)  has  an  attempted  description,  but  is  not  reliable  in  any  particular. 
The  series  of  articles  now  published  in  this  Journal  is  the  only  exhaust- 
ive work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  2d,  On  general  coinage  we  know 
of  no  better  work  than  the  one  you  mention  (‘‘Coinages  of  the  World”). 
Ihere  are  books  on  special  lines  of  coins,  but  they  are  usually  expensive. 

M.  B.,  New  York. — There  is  a piece  known  as  the  “ Good  Samaritan 
shilling,”  which  is  possibly  an  experimental  or  pattern  piece,  made  about 
the  same  period  as  the  Pine  tree  shilling.  Their  great  rarity  would  indi- 
cate the  rejection  of  the  pattern. 

AVe  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a copy  of  the  “ Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Numismatic  Society,”  of  Pittsburgh. 
From  the  list  of  resident  members  they  appear  to  be  more  alive  t<»  the 
interest  of  their  new  society  than  are  those  of  the  more  antiquated  asso- 
ciation of  this  city.  By  way  of  wishing  them  success,  we  would  warn 
them  never  to  permit  a numismatic  spider  (or  dealer)  to  induce  them  to 
make  their  headquarters  in  his  webbed  parlors,  or  the  unwary  flies  may 
rue  it;  vide  Am.  Num.  and  Arch.  Soc.  of  N.  Y. 

Seveial  coiiespondents  have  written  us,  inquiring  about  our  statement 
in  the  January  issue  concerning  1838  dimes  and  half  ^wwQ^ivithout  stars ^ 
and  the  statement  of  a cotemporary  denying  it — which  was  correct  ? In 
1 e^ily  we  will  partly  quote  our  former  assertion  : “ Half  dimes  have  been 
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stnick  in  the  New  Orleans  mint  in  1838,  and  have  no  stars  on  ob- 
verse ; on  the  reverse  the  mint  mark  ‘ O ’ hrst  a]ipears.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  the  dimes  as  well.”  And  we  guarantee  that  no  one  can 
show  a dime  or  half  dime  of  1838  without  stars  which  htis  not  the  ‘‘  O ” 
on  the  rever.se  ; nor  can  any  person  show  either  of  the  commoner  coins 
bearing  stars  on  obverse,  (of  the  same  year)  which  has  the  mint  mai'k  on 
the  reverse. 

AVe  did  not  say,  as  the  lleraJd  quoted  us,  “ Dimes  and  half  dimes  of 

1837  and  1838  are  doubtless  all  from  Orleans  mint.”  AAHiat  we  ]n’inted 
reads  as  much  unlike  this,  as  it  does  Napoleon’s  “Life  of  Julius  Caesar.” 

We  will  take  exception  to  our  erring  brother  when  he  speaks  of  an 

1838  half  dollar  with  mint  mark  “ O.”  We  can  assure  him  it  is  no  more 
a coin  than  is  the  flying  eagle  half  dollar,  but  was  and  is  merely  a pattern 
of  the  rarest  kind,  such  as  the  average  collector  may  never  expect  to  pos- 
sess. We  believe  only  the  trial  specimen  in  the  mint  cabinet  is  known  to 
exist. 

AVe  should  like  to  see  a copy  of  the  Magazine  containing  a description 
of  the  1796  “ LiHERTv”  cent.  AVhen  we  made  our  discovery  of  that  va- 
riety, several  years  ago,  the  collectors  knew  it  not,  so  we  appropriated 
the  credit  of  discovery.  It  is  minutely  described  in  our  April  issue  as 
No.  15,  rev.  K. 

Again,  we  think  the  afore  mentioned  erring  brother  piled  on  the  agony 
rather  too  thick  when  he  claims  in  his  June  issue  a discovery  of  “ another 
rare  variety  of  United  States  cents,”  to'  wit ; the  1797  milled  edge  cent. 
AVe  described ybiir  specimens  of  it,  two  being  sub-varieties,  in  our  Jour- 
nal for  May,  only  one  of  which  is  scarce.  He  asserts  that  the  indenta- 
tions on  the  edge  are  caused  by  the  planchet  being  held  by  “ clamps,  to 
prevent  turning  in  the  dies.”  This  is  ridiculous,  because  clamps  could 
not  hold  a planchet  while  being  struck,  and  it  would  not  matter  if  it  did 
turn  in  the  dies  after  the  blow  had  fallen  ; it  surely  could  not  before. 
After  all  this  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  erring  b.  had  l^etter  explain 
about  the  1816  quarter  dollar6-  he  mentions  as  having  seen  in  the  mint. 


Coming  Coin  Sale. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  Herbert  Steinman  will  be  offered  at  auction 
through  our  publisher,  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Leavitt  A Co.  on  the  evenings 
of  July  20th,  21st  and  22d.  It  consists  of  fine  American  and  foreign 
coins  and  medals,  ancient  and  modern  : collected  mainly  during  his 
travels  in  Europe  and  the  East.  The  United  States  coins  arc,  as  a whole, 
much  finer  than  usually  contained  in  a single  collection ; some  curious 
idols,  bronze  seals,  and  a fine  lot  of  autogra],fiis.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  will  be  a set  of  the  Stella  $4  gold,  Goloid  metric  and  Stand- 
ard metric  dollars,  which  we  described  in  our  May  number.  Tlie  season 
being  rather  warm  for  coin  auctions,  we  anticipate  that  no  very  great 
prices  will  be  realized,  especially  as  many  buyers  arc  away  for  the 
Summer. 
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{Continued  from  page  98.) 

1800  CENTS. 

In  regard  to  the  cents  of  this  date  we  find  that  although  the  measure- 
ment on  many  are  the  same,  on  either  obverse  or  reverse,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  the  dies  were  nevertheless  different,  as  is  certified  by 
the  slightly  varying  forms  of  the  letters,  which  being  in  the  same  relative 
position,  would  indicate  the  use  of  a master  or  hub  die,  and  the  varieties 
being  formed  by  the  sinking  of  each  new  matrix  die,  and  the  sharpening 
process  with  a graver.  The  most  noticeable  feature  whereby  the  varieties 
may  be  readily  distinguished,  is  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  reverse  die 
to  break  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fraction  i,V 

* No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  Over  1798.  The  date  is  4^  wide  through 
its  center;  is  curved  and  evenly  spaced ; the  1 is  f distant  from  lower 
curl;  the  right  upper  corner  of  1,  is  beneath  the  shoulder ; the  8 shows 
part  of  the  form  7,  over  which  it  is  cut ; the  00  show  the  inner  forms  of 
9 and  8,  faintly,  but  still  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  prove  the  fact;  the 
latter  0 is  quite  close  to  the  bust ; from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  nearest 
point  of  Y is  3,  and  from  the  same  point  to  the  lowest  point  of  l is  9f, 
width  of  LIBERTY  at  base  is  9^ ; er  and  sometimes  t are  usually  very 
weakly  impressed,  owing  to  a break  in  the  reverse  die,  directly  opposite ; 
R almost  touches  the  hair. 

Eeverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2^  each  ; dis- 
tance between  the  ribbon  ends  4^  ; the  wreath  has  19  leaves  and  5 berries 
on  right,  and  16  leaves  and  5 berries  on  left  branch  ; from  tip  of  the 
highest  leaf  on  right  to  top  of  o in  OF,  is  8f,  and  to  the  top  of  A in  states 
is  4f ; a crack  extends  from  between  r and  i through  lower  part  of  c to 
left  foot  of  A,  another  from  the  border  above  c,  through  the  center  of  A, 
nearly  obliterating  the  fraction,  thence  upward,  touching  the  end  of  right 
stem,  to  the  wreath,  then  to  the  border  through  e in  united.  Another 
crack  passes  from  n in  cent  through  o in  one,  to  the  border  between  s 
and  T in  states  ; the  tops  of  stat  are  connected  by  another  break. 

* No.  2,  with  reverse  B.  Over  1798.  Obverse  same  as  No.  1. 

Reverse — Measurements  same  as  No.  1 ; the  main  differences  are, 
that  this  die  shows  more  of  the  cracks  appearing  on  No.  1,  but  ame  are 
connected  at  base ; a slip  of  the  graver  causes  a lump  of  copper  beneath  i 
in  AMERICA ; all  the  letters  show  jagged  edges ; a crack  extends  Irom  the 
central  0 of  the  fraction,  upward  to  the  left  ribbon. 

No.  3,  with  reverse  C.  Over  1799,  The  date  is  4f  wide,  is  curved 
and  properly  spaced;  the  1 is  ^ distant  from  lowest  curl ; the  8 and  0, 
show  the  figures  7 and  9 over  which  they  were  cut ; the  final  0 shows  a 
very  slight  trace  of  the  9,  and  is  not  so  close  to  the  bust  as  on  No.  1 ; from 
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tip  of  the  nose  to  lowest  point  of  l is  9f ; width  of  liberty  at  base 
is  9^;  R is  more  distant  from  the  hair.  This  obverse  was  never  used 
in  1799. 

Keverse — Measurements  same  as  No.  1;  perfect  die;  the  dividing 
line  of  the  fraction  slopes  very  much  to  the  right ; M and  E connect  at 
base  ; the  letters  are  clearly  defined. 

*Sub- Variety.  Same  as  No.  3.  The  reverse  die  is  cracked  on 

the  right  from  centre  of  i,  touches  C,  thence  through  the  ribbon,  dividing 
line  and  1 of  the  denominator  to  the  border  opposite  u. 

No.  4,  with  reverse  D.  Same  as  No.  3. 

Keverse — Measurements  same  as  on  No.  1 ; the  die  is  cracked  from 
the  final  0 of  the  fraction  upward  through  the  dividing  line  and  left  ribbon, 
touching  the  base  of  U,  thence  through  N to  the  border. 

No.  5,  with  reverse  E.  Over  1790,  We  give  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing varieties,  a rather  odd  sounding  appellation,  owing  to  tne  fact  that 
the  figures  179  were  first  cut,  leaving  a blank  space  for  an  8 or  9 to  be 
inserted  if  occasion  required,  but  no  call  being  made  for  the  dies  until 
1800,  the  final  0 was  then  added  and  the  figures  79  altered  to  80 — these 
could  not  properly  be  styled  “over  ’98,”  or  “over  ’99,”  as  neither  of  the 
final  figures  of  those  dates  were  ever  cut  on  the  dies.  The  date  is  4f  wide, 
and  is  slightly  curved,  the  8 shows  very  slight  traces  of  the  7 beneath  it, 
the  9 is  remarkably  distinct  beneath  the  first  0,  the  final  0 leans  toward  its 
fellow  ; from  the  tip  of  nose  to  nearest  point  of  Y is  3^,  and  to  lowest  point 
of  L is  9f  ; liberty  is  9^  wide  at  base;  r is  i above  the  hair,  l is  below 
the  line  and  nearer  i than  usual. 

Reverse — Measurements  same  as  on  No.  1 ; a slight  crack  extending 
from  the  base  of  final  A in  AMERICA,  along  the  dividing  line  of  the  fraction, 
barely  touching  the  1 of  the  denominator,  to  the  border  opposite  U : 
the  serrated  border  is  broken  from  opposite  the  c in  AMERICA  to  below 
the  fraction. 

No.  6,  with  reverse  E.  Over  1790.  The  date  is  4f  wide,  and  touches 
the  border,  is  also  nearer  the  bust  than  on  No.  5 ; the  7 is  more  distinct 
beneath  the  8 ; from  the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  y is  3^,  and  to  lowest 
point  of  L is  10  ; liberty  is  9^  wide  at  base. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  5. 

No.  7,  with  reverse  F.  Same  as  No.  6. 

Reverse — Measurements  same  as  on  No.  1 ; a slight  crack  in  the  die 
extends  from  the  left  of  the  final  s in  states,  upward  to  the  border  above  e. 

No.  8,  with  reverse  G.  Defective  date.  The  date  is  5 wide,  unevenly 
curved,  well  spaced  and  fully  formed  ; 1 and  8 are  long  and  incline  loo 
much  toward  the  0 ; the  top  of  1 almost  touches  the  lower  curl ; from  the 
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centre  of  first  0 an  irregular  raised  surface,  likely  caused  by  a tool,  extends 
to  the  border  below  the  nextO  : a defect  similar  in  appearance  is  seen  just 
to  left  and  below  the  end  of  the  ribbon  which  binds  the  hair,  the  die  is 
broken  from  the  border  left  of  B,  downward  touching  the  hair  thence  to 
the  base  of  E ; from  tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  Y is  3,  and  to  lowest 
point  of  L is  9|;  width  of  LIBERTY  at  base  is  9^ ; L is  nearer  to  I than  on 
any  of  the  foregoing  varieties. 

Reverse — Measurements  same  as  on  No.  1 ; the  sharpening  of  this  die 
was  very  carelessly  executed ; all  the  letters  show  slight  defects,  princi- 
pally scratches  on  the  margins,  the  most  noticable  of  these  are  on  d,  es, 
and  NT;  a small  dot,  size  of  a period  is  visible  just  above  the  point  of  the 
leaf  on  left  branch. 

*No.  9,  with  reverse  I.  Perfect  date,  (and  all  following).  The  date 
is  5 wide : perfectly  curved,  formed  and  spaced ; from  tip  of  the  nose  to 
nearest  point  of  Y is  3^,  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  L is  9f ; width  of 
LIBERTY  at  base  is  but  9 ; erty  touch  the  border  ornamentation  ; the 
letters  are  close  together  but  evenly  spaced,  and  correctly  formed,  except 
tnat  the  left  end  of  the  stand  of  Y is  missing. 

Reverse — Measurements  same  as  on  No.  1 ; the  die  is  cracked  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner,  beginning  at  the  upper  part  of  i,  extends  through 
the  centre  of  CA  downward  to  base  of  the  final  0 in  the  fraction,  another 
from  the  left  ribbon  directly  downward  touching  1 of  the  denominator, 
and  a very  slight  crack  from  the  end  of  the  right  ribbon  to  the  top  of  final 
A in  AMERICA. 

No.  10.  with  reverse  I.  Short  stem.  The'  date  is  4f  wide  ; 1 is 
close  to  lower  curl,  both  O’s  are  unfinished  at  base  ; mere  outlines  in  fact, 
particularly  the  final  0 ; from  tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  Y is  3|-, 
and  to  the  lowest  point  of  Lis  9|;  width  of  liberty  at  base  is  9. 

Reverse — Length  of  left  stem  from  centre  of  the  knot  is  only  2,  while 
that  of  the  right  is  2^  as  usual ; c in  cent  is  poorly  formed:  otherwise  the 
measurements  are  the  same  as  on  No.  1. 

No  11,  with  reverse  J.  Same  as  No.  10,  but  the  O’s  have  been  fin- 
ished, still  very  thin  at  base. 

Reverse — Measurements  same  as  on  No.  1 ; the  die  is  broken  from 
the  border  to  the  top  of  f;  and  eracked  from  upper  cornerof  e in  united, 
touching  D and  extending  upward  to  the  border  midway  to  s ; another 
crack  from  the  border  between  st  touches  the  former  letter  and  extends 
to  the  pair  of  leaves  beneath. 

No.  12,  with  reverse  K.  Same  as  No.  11,  but  the  die  is  broken  from 
the  hair,  back  of  the  shoulder  to  the  border  on  left;  the  O’s  in  date  appear 
to  have  been  tooled,  which  made  the  edges  irregular ; b and  R are  mis- 
shapen from  the  same  cause. 
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Reverse — Measurements  same  as  No.  1 ; the  left  crosslet  of  first  t in 
STATES  is  double  ; a scratch  in  the  die  crosses  the  right  ribbon,  almost  in  a 
line  from  the  dividing  line  of  the  fraction.  The  planchets  of  Nos.  10,  11, 
and  12  are  a trifle  broader  than  usual,  and  are  readily  detected  by  the  ser- 
rated ornamentation  on  the  border  of  the  reverse,  being  much  longer  than 
on  other  varieties. 

No.  13,  with  reverse  L.  The  date  is  5 wide  and  rests  on  the  very 
slight  ornamentation  of  the  border;  the  1 touches  the  top  of  the  lower 
curl ; from  the  curl  to  8 the  distance  is  but  1 ; final  0 is  nearer  bust  than 
on  No.  12 ; the  figures  are  well  formed  and  spaced,  but  the  bases  of  all 
are  rendered  indistinct  by  a sinking  of  the  surface  of  the  die  at  this  point, 
causing  a raised  surface  on  the  planchet ; the  other  measurements  are  the 
same  as  on  No.  10 ; the  Y was  made  with  the  same  punch  as  that  on  No.  9. 

Reverse — Measurements  same  as  on  No.  1;  Ihe  peculiarity  of  this 
reverse  consists  in  having  the  date  and  portion  of  the  bust  incused,  the 
figures  1800  are  always  seen  extending  from  the  right  crosslet  of  the 
second  t in  states  in  the  space  between  s and  o ; or  is  within  the  incusum 
of  the  front  of  the  bust,  it  is  our  opinion  that  this  was  produced  by  the 
extra  pressure  which  caused  the  sinking  mentioned  on  the  obverse  die 
immediately  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  planchet. 

No.  14,  with  reverse  M.  The  date  is  5 wide,  widely  spaced  and  well 
formed  and  curved ; the  extreme  figures  are  equi-distant  from  the  hair  and 
bust ; from  tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  Y is  3^,  and  to  the  lowest 
point  of  L is  9f  ; liberty  is  9J  wide  at  base. 

Reverse — Measurements  same  as  on  No.  1 ; the  cross  of  t in  united 
is  uneven  on  to]) ; me  connect  at  base  ; on  the  left  upper  corner  of  h is  a 
small  lump  of  copper;  a triangular  piece  is  broken  from  the  die  beneath 
the  central  0 of  the  fraction,  a crack  extends  from  its  apex,  through  the  0, 
touching  the  top  of  its  fellow,  crosses  the  ribbon  and  runs  along  the  base 
of  A C and  through  the  centre  ol  i,  to  the  border  : on  some  specimens 
another  crack  extends  from  the  left  of  the  dividing  line,  touches  the  ribbon 
end  and  lower  corner  of  u,  to  the  border. 

Sub-Variety — Same  as  No.  14;  a small  lump  of  copper  about  the 
size  of  a period,  appears  in  the  field  between  the  neck  and  border ; in  a 
line  directly  left  of  this,  beginning  at  the  hair,  a crack  extends  to  the 
border.  On  the  reverse  the  crack  in  the  die  is  not  so  prominent,  it  is  onl}^ 
visible  from  the  top  of  final  0 of  fraction  to  the  c of  America. 

No.  15,  with  reverse  M.  The  date  is  5 wide,  is  curved  and  perfectly 
shaped,  midway  between  the  bust  and  border ; from  tip  of  the  nose  to 
nearest  point  of  Y is  3^,  and  to  lowest  point  of  l is  9f;  liberty  is  9 wide 
at  base;  a crack  extends  from  y downward  to  the  border  opposite  the 
chin.  * 
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Keverse— Same  as  No.  1-1,  but  struck  before  the  die  cracked  ; the 
defects  of  T and  R,  remain  the  same. 

No.  16,  with  reverse  M.  The  measurements  on  this  obverse  are  the 
same  as  on  No.  10,  but  the  figures  are  perfectly  formed  ; the  die  is  broken 
from  the  lop  of  TY,  and  varies  in  size  ; on  some  it  eontinues  around  the 
border  to  the  bust. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  15. 

*No.  17,  with  reverse  N.  The  date  is  wide  ; figures  well  formed 
and  but  for  the  1 being  slightly  above  the  line,  they  would  be  almost 
parallel ; the  base  of  the  figures  barely  touch  the  border  ; from  the  nose 
to  nearest  point  of  Y is  3,  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  l is  9| ; liberty  is 
9^  wide  at  base ; y was  made  with  the  same  punch  as  that  on  No.  9 ; 
otherwise  the  letters  are  perfectly  formed  and  spaced. 

Reverse — The  measurements  same  as  on  No.  1 ; the  die  is  craeked 
from  the  top  of  first  A of  AMERICA,  running  along  tops  of  ME  thence  down- 
ward through  the  other  letters  and  terminating  on  left  c>f  a just  below  its 
cross  bar. 

^ A 

1 V 
1 


No  1,  Rev.  A. 

No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  remark  on  the 
change  in  the  design  of  the  obverse  of  the  half  cent  from  that  used  in  1797 
to  the  type  of  the  cent  of  the  same  year,  our  illustrt^ion  gives  a better  idea 
than  could  words.  The  date  is  4^  wide;  the  figures  perfect  and  properly 
spaced,  the  final  0 is  very  near  the  bust,  but  does  not  touch  it : from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  Y is  2f , and  to  the  lowest  point  of  l is 
8;  width  of  liberty  at  base  is  7^;  t is  imperfect,  the  left  end  of  its  stand 
is  missing. 

Reverse — This  is  very  similar  to  that  of  1797,  reverse  A ; the  branches 
of  the  wreath  terminating  in  single  leaves ; 8 berries  on  left  branch,  and  4 
on  right ; a crack  extends  from  the  upper  part  of  c,  to  the  left,  crossing 
the  wreath  and  ending  at  base  of  e in  united  ; another  smaller  crack 
below  it  connects  a pair  of  leaves  with  the  main  stem;  the  faint  outlines 
of  another  leaf  and  stem  are  visible  just  below  the  terminal  of  the  right 
branch  ; a slight  roughness  is  seen  in  the  field  above  d ; in  America  the 
letters  ica  are  much  wider  spaced  than  the  others;  the  2 of  the  fraction 
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is  longer  than  the  O’s.  It  is  possible  that  this  reverse  exists  without  the 
die  being  cracked,  but  as  we  have  failed  to  discover  any  among  the  many 
we  examined,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  Is  the  only  variety  of  this 
year 


Coinage  of  the  U.  S.  Mints,  for  1880. 

The  entire  coinage  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  and  its  several  branches,  from 
January  1st  to  July  1st,  18S0,  was  as  follows  : — 


Total  num- 

January. 

Febr’ary. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

her  of 

pieces. 

Gold  20  dola. . . . 

68,000 

123,440 

25,000 

66,000 

49,000 

84,000 

415,440 

“ 10  “ .... 

217,500 

204,560 

233,840 

317,310 

191,230 

107,180 

1,271,620 

“ 5 ” 

706,500 

266,060 

454,760 

463,520 

307,109 

325,608 

2,523,557 

t<  t( 

20 

20 

“ “ . . . . 

20 

20 

< < <t 

20 

20 

Silver  1 “ .... 

2,450,000 

2,300,40C 

2,350,200 

2,300,000 

2,267,000 

2,011,500 

13,679,100 

“ 4 “ 

400 

200 

500 

1 100 

“ j “ 

400 

200 

500 

1,100 

“ dimes. . . . 

400 

200 

500 

1 100 

Nickel  Scents... 

16,000 

1,100 

600 

900 

18,600 

“ 3 

22,'000 

600 

900 

23*500 

Bronze  cents 

5,820,00(1 

2,368 JOO 

1,298,600 

2,120,000 

3,410,000 

2,346,900 

17,363,600 

Totals 

00 

0 

0 

0 

5,286,920  4,364,200 

5,266,830 

6,224,339  4,878,488 

Total  number  of  coins  struck  in  six 

months. . 

35,298,717 

We  presume  from  the  above  that  1,100  proof  sets  were  struck  ; which 
would  necesiitate  the  coinage  of  1100  Trade  dollars,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned on  any  of  the  reports  received.  It  has  been  reported  in  this  city 
recently,  that  a new  coinage  would  shortly  take  the  place  of  the  present 
issue  ol  quarters,  halves  and  dollars  ; the  quarters  and  halves  to  weigh  a 
full  quarter  and  half  of  the  dollar ; and  will  bear  a large  head  like  the  Stand- 
ard dollar  ; if  this  will  come  to  pass,  the  collectors  who  have  not  secured 
their  proof  sets  for  this  year  may  awake  some  fine  day,  to  hear  that  no 
more  can  be  obtained  ^ we  merely  mention  this  for  the  information  of  those 
who  generally  wait  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  before  purchasing  their 
sets.  The  dies  for  the  new  coins  have  been  prepared  and  four  sets  struck 
from  them. 


MINT  REPORT  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR. 

{From  July  I5/,  1879,  to  June  3U^A,  1880,  inclusive.) 

The  following  is  greatest  coinage  ever  executed  during  any  fiscal 
year,  since  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Mints. 

Gold  20  dollars  ....  1.075,708  pieces 

10  “ ....  1,883,632  “ 


U 


u 
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Gold, 

21  dollars,  . . . 

1,230 

(( 

1 . . . 

3,030 

Silver 

1 “ . . . 

. 27,933,750 

1 “ ... 

6,550 

(C 

i 

4 ... 

15,350 

u 

dimes 

15,750 

Nickel 

5 cents  . . . 

21,950 

a 

3 “ ... 

32,750 

Bronze 

1 “ ... 

26,773,150 

Total 

number  of  coins 

60,928,112 

Venice  and  her  Doges. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  province  of  Venetia, 
situated  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Italy,  north  of  the  River  Adige  and 
Adriatic  Sea  and  south  of  the  Carnic  Alps ; became  the  place  of  refuge  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  various  parts  of  Italy  flocked  during  the  invasion 
of  Attila,  and  in  order  to  more  successfully  resist  the  victorious  barbarians, 
the  Venetians  and  their  new  allies,  repaired  to  the  small  islands,  82  in 
number,  lying  near  the  mainland,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of 
Venice,  formed  a confederation  and  began  building  a city  which  event- 
ually became  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  commanding  the  maritime  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  world. 

Unique  both  as  to  position  and  construction,  it  is  built  entirely  on 
piles  ; the  numerous  islands  being  connected  by  some  three  hundred  and 
sixty  bridges,  over  the  one  hundred^ and  fifty  canals  of  greater  or  less 
dimensions,  the  most  important  of  the  latter  is  the  Ganalazo  on  the  Grand 
Canal,  the  fame  of  which  is  world-wide ; it  has  a varying  width  of  from 
100  to  180  feet,  and  .pursues  a series  of  serpentine  windings  through  the 
heart  of  this  city  of  islands,  dividing  it  into  two  distinct  and  almost  equal 
portions  : although  the  greatest  canal,  it  is  remarkable  that  until  1851,  but 
one  bridge  crossed  it,  the  Rialto^  a single  span  of  white  marble  which  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  These  canals  are  protected  by  batteries 
on  each  side,  and  so  effectually  did  they  protect  the  city  that  a hostile  force 
had  never  entered  it  until  Napoleon,  (that  marvel  of  possibilities)  took  pos- 
session in  May,  1797,  and  ended  its  claim  of  independence  forever. 

At  first  the  people  professed  allegiance  to  the  Empire  of  the  West, 
but  in  reality  they  considered  themselves  quite  independent,  and  were 
governed  by  three  elected  Consuls  ; in  157  these  Consuls  were  superceded 
by  Tribunes,  a change  merely  nominal,  the  number  of  Tribunes  weie  in- 
creased to  twelve  gradually  ; but  this  mode  of  government  did  not  please  the 
people,  there  arose  jealousies  between  the  various  islands,  until  in  697  the 
Patriarch  of  the  island  of  Grado,  suggested  that  the  power  of  the  twelve 
Tribunes  should  be  vested  in  one  common  ruler,  who  should  be  elected 
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for  life,  and  by  agreement  that  the  families  of  the  deposed  Tribunes  would 
constitute  an  aristocracy,  Paolo  Anafesto  was  chosen  as  the  first  Duke  or 
Doge  in  697.  With  almost  absolute  power  the  Doges  ruled,  and  when 
the  city  grew  in  estate,  became  mightier  on  both  land  and  sea,  the  nobility 
sought  to  check  the  authority  of  their  elective  ruler,  until  the  office  became 
a mere  magistracy  and  then  naught  but  a title. 

In  809  a Republic  was  established,  and  the  seat  of  government  which 
had  been  changed  repeatedly  from  one  island  to  another,  was  permanently 
fixed  on  the  island  of  Rialto,  which  becoming  the  centre  of  commerce,  was 
speedily  connected  with  the  surrounding  islands  by  wooden  bridges.  In 
829  Doge  Giovanni  Parliciaco  is  credited  with  having  the  remains  of  Saint 
Mark  brought  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  and  adopted  as  the  patron  saint 
of  the  state;  the  fact  becoming  known  in  Christendom,  the  city  was  made 
wealthier  by  the  influx  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint.  In  987  the 
Venetians  captured  the  town  of  Narenta,  (the  Roman  Narona,)  hitherto  a 
nest  of  pirates,  and  thus  began  their  maritime  power,  they  afterward  sub- 
jugated all  the  towns  ofDalmatia,  until  the  11th  century  the}’^  had  acquired 
through  conquest,  voluntary  submission  an  cession  from  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, considerable  territory  on  the  mainland  of  Italy  and  on  the  shores 
across  the  Adriatic,  the  most  important  ports  of  Croatia  and  Istria. 

The  Crusades  attracted  the  attention  of  the  state  and  in  1098  a great 
fleet  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  chief  of  the  Cru- 
saders and  afterward  king  of  Jerusalem  ; this  action  no  doubt  insured  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  Venetians  were  valient  soldiers,  but  it  was 
for  the  extension  of  her  trade  and  the  securing  of  commercial  priveleges 
in  the  East,  more  than  the  rescue  of  the  holy  city  from  the  possession  of 
the  Saracens,  that  this  was  done. 

In  1172  a change  in  the  Constitution  was  made  whereby  the  Doge 
was  to  be  elected  by  12  electors  chosen  by  24  members  of  the  great  coun- 
cil of  470,  he  was  a mere  figure  head  henceforth;  the  first  thus  chosen 
was  Sebastiano  Ziani,  who,  in  order  to  make  the  office  popular,  distributed 
money  among  the  people  at  his  installation,  a ceremony  observed  by  all  of 
his  successors. 

Pope  Alexander  III  in  1177  influenced  the  authorities  to  join  the  Lom- 
bard League,  which  done,  the  combined  navies  succeeded  in  defeating  that 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  commanded  by  his  son  Otho;  in  gratitude  tor  this 
victory  the  Pope  gave  Doge  Ziani  his  ring  and  instituted  the  ceremouy  of 
“Marrying  the  Adriatic”  by  a ring  cast  into  the  sea;  which  emblem  of 
power  over  the  mighty  element  was  formally  bestowed  upon  the  Doge  and 
his  successors. 

A few  years  afterward  anew  council  of  40,  invested  with  supivme 
judicial  power  ruled  the  nation  with  severity ; the  Dalmatians  rebelled, 
when  just  at  this  time  (1202)  the  soldiers  of  the  fourth  crusade  assembled 
in  Venice,  and  being  generally  without  funds  to  pay  for  their  passage  to 
holy  land,  offered  to  assist  the  Venetians  in  suppressing  the  insurrection 
in  Dalmatia,  after  completing  this  novel  method  of  working  their  passage. 
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the  army,  under  the  command  of  the  Do^e  Enrico  Dandolo,  a noble 
veteran  92  years  ol’age,  proceeded  to  storm  Constantinople  under  the  pre- 
text of  avenging  Venice  for  the  deprivation  of  some  ot  her  commercial 
pirivileges ; after  the  capture  of  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  many 
rare  works  of  art  were  sent  to  Venice,  prominent  among  which  were  the 
four  immense  bronze  horses  which  liad  originally  adorned  Corinth,  then 
Athens,  Kome,  Constantinople,  Venice  and  Paris,  they  were  taken  by 
Napoleon  to  the  latter  city,  but  restored  after  his  downfall  in  1816,  they 
now  stand  over  the  central  portal  of  the  vestibule  of  St.  Mark’s  Cathe- 
dral. 

In  1310,  the  notorious  council  of  Ten  was  established  by  Doge  Pietro 
Gradeingo,  with  power  supreme,  no  responsibility  and  judges  of  the  Doge 
himself;  for  this  body  of  judges  the  Palazzo  di  San  Marco,  the  palace  of 
Doges,  was  reconstructed  by  Marino  Faliero  in  1354,  the  Sala  del  Coi^sig- 
lio  dei  Died,  or  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  this  was  connected  with  the  public 
prisons  by  the  Ponte  de  Sospiri,  or  “ Bridge  of  Sighs,”  two  centuries  later, 
so  great  was  the  need  for  secrecy  in  disposing  of  the  notables  whose  mock 
trial  rarely  acquitted  them  from  the  tortures  of  almost  inconceivable 
cruelty.  So  often  do  the  originators  of  vile  instruments  fall  victims  to 
their  own  creations  that  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  Doge  Faliero  was 
beheaded  in  1355,  by  order  of  his  own  Council,  for  treason ; brought 
about  by  a noble  having  insulted  his  wife  while  at  a masquerade  in  the 
palace,  and  not  receiving  sufficient  punishment,  according  to  the  idea  of 
the  Doge,  from  the  Council,  he,  (Faliero)  conspired  to  assassinate  the  en- 
tire nobility,  which  as  is  usual  with  such  extensive  operations  became 
known  to  the  objects  of  his  hate,  and  terminated  solely  m his  own  death 
and  disgrace;  and  now  in  the  “hall  of  the  Great  Council,”  a vast  apart- 
ment 154  feet  long  and  74  feet  wide,  are  seen  the  portraits  of  72  Doges, 
with  one  space  vacant,  over  which  is  a black  veil  and  an  inscription  to  in- 
dicate that  Faliero  was  executed  for  high  treason. 

Hic  esi  locus 
MARINI  FALETHRI, 
decapitati  pro 
criminibus. 

The  Dogeship  after  this -event  was  difficult  to  fill,  for  according  to 
law  none  could  resign,  he  had  no  privileges  whatever,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  city,  to  accept  presents,  to  hold  property  outside  of  the  state, 
or  to  marry  his  daughters  to  foreigners,  his  relatives  were  excluded  from 
all  positions  of  influence,  he  was  surrounded  by  spies,  and  for  every 
supposed  transgression,  and  they  were  not  very  moral  in  those  days,  he 
was  fined;  and  even  after  his  death  a tribunal  of  three  inquisitors  and  five 
correctors,  examined  into  his  conduct  while*  in  office.  Andrea  Contarini, 
in  1367  had  to  be  forced  to  accept  the  position  ; they  were  not  even  per- 
mitted to  strike  coins  bearing  their  portrait  or  arms,  but  instead,  the  figure 
of  a Doge  kneeling  to  show  his  humility,  and  supporting  a staff  on  which 
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is  the  gonfalon  of  St.  Mark,  and  on  the  reverse  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  bear- 
ing a similar  banner,  as  on  the  illustration  of  the  half  groat  of  Andrea 
Dandolo. 


HALF  GROAT  OF  ANDREA  DANDOLO  1343-’54. 

The  designs  in  most  cases  were  of  a religious  nature  either  acknowl- 
edging the  patronage  of  St.  Mark  (it  was  often  styled  the  Republic  of  St. 
Mark)  or  an  allusion  to  the  Saviour;  the  Venetians  always  professed  to 
be  the  most  faithful  of  Christians,  and  they  were  whenever  the  financial 
outlook  promised  heavy  returns  for  any  investments  or  loans  made  to  the 
Crusaders.  On  a penny  of  Dandolo  we  lately  saw,  the  obverse  inscription 
reads  DUX.  an.  dadu.  s.  m.  vene.  surrounding  the  full  length  figure  of  the 
Doge  receiving  a staff  from  St.  Mark  ; on  the  reverse  is  a representation 
of  Christ  stepping  out  of  the  sepulcher,  a glory  surrounds  the  head,  in  the 
right  hand  is  a standard  and  a Maltese  cross  in  the  left,  the  inscription 
XPS.  RESURESIT.  denoting  that  Christ  is  risen  (I  Cor.  xv.  20) ; the  execu- 
tion of  this  piece  is  remarkably  fine,  not  only  for  so  small  a coin  (size  10), 
but  for  the  period.  There  are  pennies  of  Marco  Cornaro,  1365-67,  of  the 
same  type  as  the  half  groats  of  Dandalo.  On  the  pennies  of  Lorenzo 
Priuli,  1556-59;  the  Doge  kneels  beneath  the  gonfalon, held  by  St.  Mark, 
the  outer  circle  is  inscribed  la.  priol.  dux.  S.  m.  vene.  ; on  the  reverse 
Christ  stands  with  a halo  above  his  head,  right  hand  upraised  and  a Mal- 
tese ci’oss  on  a sphere  in  left,  and  inscription  laus.  ttbi.  soli — praise  to 
thyself  alone^ — the  workmanship  on  these  coins  show  the  detoriating  state 
of  the  fine  arts  caused  by  the  drifting  away  of  the  commerce  and  power  of 
Venice  in  the  direction  of  the  newly  discovered  world,  America:  for 
so  many  centuries  had  she  been  the  centre  of  trade  that  this  new  channel 
found  her  wholly  unprepared  for  the  change,  and  her  importance  waned 
as  America  grew  in  importance  ; the  church  all  powerful  in  all  its  under- 
takings till  now,  sought  (not  openly)  to  stem  the  tide  which  tended  toward 
the  new  country  but  without  avail,  her  dark  day  had  set  in  ; even  to-day 
the  pictorial  charts  issued  by  the  Roman  church  for  the  uneducated  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  under  the  pretense  of  pointing  out  the  progress  of  religion 
trorn  the  creation,  and  the  darker  road  to  the  infernal  regions,  illustrate 
the  discovery  of  America  as  an  important  epoch  on  the  dark  road  leading 
to  the  region  of  flames. 

The  larger  coins  bearing  the  names  of  the  Doges  are  rarely  found,  a 
fine  example  of  the  silver  ducatoon  or  crown,  is  that  of  Francesco  Morosini, 
1638-94;  who  was  victorious  over  the  Turks  in  Morea  in  1651,  but  was 
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badly  defeated  and  obliged  to  surrender  Candia  in  1669,  after  which  he 
was  tried  for  misconduct,  and  in  1688  elected  Doge:  after  his  installation 
the  fortunes  of  war  were  with  him,  for  he  defeated  the  Turks  several  times 
during  his  reign ; it  was  after  one  of  these  successes  in  1690  the  coin  here 
illustrated 


was  struck;  his  disposition  may  have  been  expressed  in  the  sentence  non 
ALIA  FRUITUR  VICTORIA  LAUDE. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  the  silver  coins  bore  a bust 
of  a female  representing  Venice,  crowned  with  a fillet  and  draped  in 
ermine,  and  inscription  Respublica  Yeneta  on  the  obverse;  the  reverse 
being  always  the  type  of  our  illustration  below  ; the  winged  lion  of  St. 
Mark  seated,  holding  a book,  the  name  of  the  Doge  above,  and  date  in  the 
exergue ; the  silver  mone}'  became  quite  modernized,  but  the  gold  dncats 
or  sequins  still  retained  the  same  appearance  to  the  last,  as  was  first 
adopted  in  the  mint  or  zecca  (whence  the  name  sequin  or  zequin^  formerly 
zecchino,  derived  originally  from  the  Arabic  sehkah^  a die  or  stamp), 
in  1280. 

In  1789,  Lodovico  Manin  was  inaugurated,  and  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  last  Doge  of  Venice  ; he  was  a weak  man  and  priest-ridden,  he  was 
advised  to  receive  the  Count  d’Artois,  Leopold  II.,  and  other  enemies  of 
the  French  Republic,  whereby  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Napoleon  who 
wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  put  an  end  to  a government  of  such  an- 
tiquity ; the  French  army  took  possession  of  the  city  in  May  1797,  the 
first  hostile  force  which  ever  entered  it ; then  began  the  work  of  trans- 
formation, the  hereditary  priveleges  of  the  aristocracy  were  abolished,  and 
the  “Golden  Book”  which  had  been  inscribed  in  1296  by  Pietro  Graden- 
igo,  was  burned,  the  destruction  of  the  prisons  and  other  buildings  of  the 
Inquisition,  was  decreed,  and  the  independence  of  Venice  was  gone.  By 
the  treaty  of  CampoFormio,  nearly  all  the  Venetian  territory  was  ceded  to 
Austria ; again,  in  1805  the  treaty  of  Presburg  annexed  her  to  the  King- 
dom of  Italy.  The  coins  of  Doge  Mania  were  like  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, as  shown  in  the  illustration  of  this  reverse. 
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l.AST  DUCATOON  OF  DOGE  MANIN,  1789. 


After  Napoleon’s  retirement  to  Elba  in  1814,  Austria  again  resumed 
possession  and  held  it  until  the  revolutianary  epidemic  which  overran 
Europe  m 1848,  the  Venetians  thought  to  regain  their  former  independence 
once  more,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Danielle  Manin,  whom  they  rescued 
from  prison  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Republic,  March  22  ; he  defended 
the  city  during  the  long  and  terrible  siege  and  bombardment  conducted  by 
Marshal  Radetsky,  by  whom  he  was  obliged  to  surrender,  August  23, 
1849  ; during  this  short  period  silver  coins  were  struck  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  five  lire,  or  francs,  obverse,  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  standing 
to  left  with  a book,  repubblica  Veneta,  22  marzo  1848,  in  the  outer 
circle ; reverse,  in  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel,  5 lire,  around  the  wreath, 
UNIONE  italiana,  and  the  mint-mark  v below,  the  edge  is  inscribed  Dio 
BENEDITE  l’italia  ; and  a second  type,  a winged  lion  standing  on  a 
pedestal  which  is  inscribed  xi  agosto  mdcccvlviii,  the  outer  inscription 
Indipendenza  Italiana,  Venezia  ; reverse  in  a wreath  of  oak,  5 lire  ; 
the  inscription  Alleanza  dei  popoli  liberi  1848 ; neither  of  these  pieces 
are  common,  the  latter  is  very  scarce;  all  were  re-melted  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  could  find  after  the  capitulation  ; the  city  was  held  in  a 
state  of  siege  until  May  1,  1854,  and  to  possess  one  of  these  coins  was  a 
crime  severely  punished.  After  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866  all  the 
Venetian  territory  held  by  Austria  was  ceded  Napoleon  III,  who  placed 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  authorities,  they  imme- 
diately called  the  people  to  vote  on  the  question  of  annexation  to  the 
Italian  Kingdom,  the  voice  of  the  people  was  almost  unanimous  in  favor 
of  it,  so  Victor  Emanuel  entered  the  city  November  6th,  1866. 

We  here  give  a list  of  the  Doges  of  Venice,  of  which  there  were 
125  ; with  the  dates  of  their  inauguration:  — 


697  Paolo  Anafesto. 

717  Marcello  Tegagliano. 
726  Orso. 

737  Dominico  Leoni. 

738  Felice  Cornicola. 


1365  Marco  Cornaro. 
1867  Andrea  Contanni. 
1382  Michele  Morosini. 
1382  Antonio  Veniern. 
1400  ^lichele  Steno. 
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739  Deusdedit. 

740  Giuliano. 

741  Giovanni  Fabriciaco. 

742  Theodatus. 

755  Galla. 

756  Dominico  Monegario. 
764  Maurizio  Galbaio. 

787  Giovanni  Galbaio. 

804  Obelerio. 

811  Angelo  Particiaco. 

827  Giustiniani  Particiaco. 
829  Giovanni  Particiaco  I. 
839  Pietro  Tradonico. 

864  Orso  Particiaco  I. 

881  Giovanni  Particiaco  II. 

887  Pietro  Candiano. 

888  Pietro  Tribuno. 

912  Orso  Particiaco  II. 

932  Pietro  Candiano  II. 

939  Pietro  Badoeri. 

942  Pietro  Candiano  III. 
959  Pietro  Candiano  IV. 
976  Pietro  Orseolo  I. 

978  Vital©  Candiano. 

979  Tribuno  Memmo. 

991  Pietro  Orseolo  II. 

1009  Otto  Orseolo. 

1032  Dominico  Orseolo. 

1042  Dominico  Flabanico. 

1043  Dominico  Coutarini  I. 
1071  Dominico  Silvio. 

1084  Vitalo  Faledro. 

1096  Vitalo  Michieli  I. 

1102  Ordelafo  Faledro. 

1117  Dominico  Michieli. 

1130  Pietro  Polano. 

1148  Dominica  Morosini. 
1156  Vitalo  Michieli  II. 

1172  Sebastiano  Ziani. 

1179  Orio  Mastropetro. 

1192  Enrico  Dandolo. 

1205  Pietro  Ziani. 

1229  Jacopo  Tiepolo. 

1249  Marino  Morosini. 

1252  Eaniero  Zeno. 

1268  Lorenzo  Tiepolo. 


1414  Tomaso  Mocenigo. 

1423  Francesco  Fascari. 

1457  Pascal  Malipiero. 

1462  Christoforo  Moro. 

1470  Niccolo  Trono. 

1473  Niccolo  Marcello. 

1474  Pietro  Mocenigo. 

1476  Andrea  Vendramino. 
1478  Giovanni  Mocenigo. 

1485  Marco  Barbarigo. 

1486  Agostino  Barbarigo. 

1501  Lionardo  Loredano. 

1521  Antonio  Grimani. 

1523  Andrea  Gritti. 

1539  Pietro  Lando. 

1545  Francesco  Donato. 

1553  Marc-Antonio  Trevisani. 

1554  Francesco  Veniero. 

1556  Lorenzo  Priuli. 

1559  Geronimo  Priuli. 

1567  Pietro  Loredano. 

1570  Lodovico  Mocenigo  I. 

1577  Sebastiano  Veniero. 

1578  Niceolo  da  Ponte. 

1585  Pascal  Cicogna. 

1595  Marino  Grimani. 

1606  Lionardo  Donato. 

1612  Marc-Antonio  Memmo. 
1615  Giovanni  Bembo. 

1618  Niccolo  Donato. 

1618  Antonio  Priuli. 

1623  Francesco  Contarini. 

1624  Giovanni  Cornaro  I. 

1630  Niccolo  Contarini. 

1631  Francesco  Erizzo. 

1646  Francesco  Molino. 

1655  Carlo  Contarini. 

1656  Francesco  Cornaro. 

1656  Bertuccio  Valieri. 

1658  Giovanni  Pesaro. 

1659  Dominico  Contarini  II. 

1675  Niccolo  Sagredo. 

1676  Lodovico  Contarino. 

1684  Marc-Antonio  Giustiniani. 
1688  Francesco  Morosini. 

1694  Silvestro  Valieri. 
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1275  Jacopo  Contarini. 

1279  Giovanni  Dandolo. 
1289  Pietro  Gradenigo. 

1311  Marino  Giorgi. 

1312  Giovanni  Soranzo, 

1328  Francesco  Dandolo. 
1339  Bartolomeo  Gradenigo. 
1343  Andrea  Dandolo. 

1354  Marino  Faliero. 

1355  Giovanni  Gradenigo. 

1356  Giovanni  Delfino. 

1361  Lorenzo  Celso. 


1700  Lodovico  Mocenigo  II. 
1709  Giovanni  Cornaro  II. 
1722  Sebastiano  Mocedigo. 
1732  Carlo  Euzzini. 

1735  Luigi  Pisani. 

1741  Pietro  Grimani. 

1752  Francesco  Loredano. 

1762  Marco  Foscarini. 

1763  Alvisio  Mocenigo. 

1781  Paolo  Eainerio, 

1789  to  ’97  Lodovico  Manin. 


Coin  Sales. 

The  Stein  man  collection,  noticed  in  our  last  issue,  was  sold  at  auction 
on  July  20,  21  and  22 ; and  as  anticipated  the  prices  realized  were  very 
low  ; never  did  ancient  coins  sell  so  cheap,  and  medals,  with  lew  exceptions, 
brought  barely  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  cataloguing  and  were  bought 
by  certain  dealers  for  exportation  to  Europe,  where  they  sell  for  prices 
more  in  keeping  with  their  excellence  or  historical  connection  : there  was 
but  little  competition  lor  the  modern  silver  coins'  we  mention  some  ol  the 
prices: — 1519  crown,  Chas.  V.,  $2.70;  1689  crown  of  Bouillon,  $2;  1537 
one  ol  Brunswick  and  Lunenberg,  $5 ; 1643  “ Bell  dollar  ” $4.40 ; 1549 
crown  of  Mecklenburg,  $3.25 ; crowns  of  Osnabruck,  $3.25  and  $3 ; 
Neuss,  $3.50  and  $2.10;  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  $3.05;  lot  of  line 
bronze  medals,  10  cents  to  $3.50,  the  latter  for  lot  124,  few  others  sold 
for  over  25  cents ; a remarkably  beautiful  1801  dollar,  $3  ; the  large  Charles 
Wesley  medal,  $4;  a silver  one  of  Count  Leicester,  $5;  other  English 
medals,  5 to  10c.  each ; Eornan  Consular  denarii,  15c.  to  $1.50 ; Imperial 
denarii,  many  uncirculated  10c.  each,  only  one  sold  above  $1,  and  that  of 
Julius  Caesar;  a fine  silver  daric  521,  B.C.,  $4.25  ; the  American  colonials, 
1767  Louisiana,  without  lA.  F.,  $1.20;  Virginia,  $1;  Ehode  Island  medal, 
$1.05 ; varieties  of  Connecticut  cents,  10c.  each  ; a fine  and  rare  New  J ersey, 
75c.  ; other  pieces  averaged  25c. ; the  pattern  1856  cent  in  copper,  $5 ; 
other  patterns,  25c.  to  $1.60;  very  good  ’46  half  dime,  $3;  1856  nickel 
cent,  $3;  rare  store  cards,  10c.  to$l  each;  unique  medal  of  Vanderbilt, 
$1.25  ; electrotypes  of  the  Season  medals,  $2.40  each ; Masonic  and  Society 
medals,  5c.  to  $3  each  ; cents  fine  to  uncirculated,  15c.  to  $5 ; penny  of 
Cuthred,  $4;  Henry  II,  $1.55;  Henry  V billon  groat,  50c. ; Charlemagne 
penny,  $2.50 ; groats  of  Saint  Louis  and  Phillip  VI,  $2.50  and  .$1.30  each  ; 
coins  of  Venetian  Doges,  50c.  to  $1.50  each;  first  pistareen  struck  in 
America,  of  Chas.  and  Jane,  $3  ; siege  of  Tournay  20  sous,  $2.50 ; other 
siege  pieces,  15c.  to  75c.;  the  Eornan  bronze  coins  many  at  5c.  and  none 
more  than  $1.50;  Hebrew  coins,  $3  to  .$3.75  each  ; U.  S.  silver  three  cent 
pieces,  31c.  to  $2.35;  1792  ^ disme,  $10;  half  dimes  1794,  .$11.10;  1795, 
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$3.10;  1796,  $0.25;  1797,  $5;  1805,  $6.10;  1838  no  stars,  $1.50;  dimes 
1796  to  1803,  $2.20  to  $3.80  each;  1814  uncirculated,  $4.50;  1822,  .$8.25; 
1838  no  stars,  uncirculated,  .$5.80;  quarter  dols.  1806  over  ’05,  $9.30; 
1824  good  for  the  piece,  $50;  1853  no  arrows,  very  good,  $7.50;  half 
dols.  1794,  good,  $6;  1795,  very  fine,  $4.25;  1801,  $4.15;  1802,  $7.10; 
1815,  fair,  $4;  1824,  over  several  dates,  $3.50;  1852,  $5.20;  1861,  Confed. 
re-strike,  .$5.60;  dollars  1836,  $9.60;  1839,  electrotype,  $4.75;  Gold  Stella, 
$15;  Goloid  Metric  and  Standard  Metric  dols.  $5  each  ; silver  medals  less 
than  bullion  value;  bronze  Papal  medals,  90c.  to  $1.60  each  ; San  Domin- 
go cent^  $1.25;  Confederate  ^ dol.  white  metal  re-strike,  $1 ; the  idols 
brought  Irom  30c.  to  .$3  according  to  size ; and  a fine  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, 152  pieces,  15c.  each. 


Medals  for  the  Faithful  306. 

Chauncey  I.  Filley,  of  the  National  Bepublican  Committee,  is  having 
a medal  struck  off  to  be  presented  to  each  of  the  306  delegates  to  the 
Chicago  Convention  who  voted  to  nominate  General  Grant  for  President, 
to  the  last  The  medal  is  of  fine  bronze,  and  is  suitably  inscribed  to 
the  “ Old  Guard,”  on  the  reverse,  and  bearing  on  the  obverse  a medallion 
of  General  Grant’s  head,  surrounded  by  a wreath  of  oak  and  myrtle. 


N ummularities. 

Title  for  a five  cent  savings  bank— The  St  Nickel-us. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  says  that  “ Nickelism  is  the  next  thing  to 
Nihilism  ; it  comes  within  a nickel  of  putting  into  the  contribution 

box.  The  disease  is  not  confined  to  religious  tramps  and  repeaters,  but 
attacks  well-to-do  pew  owners,  who  thus  keep  up  appearances  at  the  small- 
est cost” 

It  may  appear  that  coining  copper  is  not  profitable,  when  we  hear 
that  the  Government  has  not  made  a half  cent  since  1857. 

The  bronze  coinage  of  Great  Britain  was  first  introduced  in  1860. 
The  bronze  used  is  composed  of  ninety-five  parts  of  copper  to  four  of  tin 
and  one  of  zinc. 

Dromier  has  discovered  that  bronze  is  rendered  malleable  by  adding 
to  it  from  ^ to  2 per  cent,  of  mercury. 

Herr  Albert  Guldenstein,  the  famous  Jewish  sculptor  of  Stuttgart,  has 
received  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  gold  cross  of  merit. 

The  current  copper  cent  is  a convenient  measure  of  length  when  rules 
are  not  present ; four  of  them  placed  edge  to  edge  measure  just  three 
inches,  each  measuring  f of  an  inch,  or  19  millemetres. 

The  Federal  Council  at  Berlin,  has  rejected  the  proposition  to  re-intro- 
duce silver  currency  in  Germany,  and  the  Government  will,  it  is  reported, 
adopt  means  to  expedite  the  melting  up  of  what  remains  of  the  old  silver 
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Returns  received  at' the  office  of  the  Comptroller  in  Washington,  dur- 
ing July,  show  that  the  national  banks  are  in  a better  condition  as  to  coin 
reserve  than  they  have  ever  been.  The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  now 
held  by  them  is  more  than  ^99,000,000.  The  average  hitherto  has  been 
about  887,000,000. 

Ridiculous. — The  Portland  (Maine)  Press  says  that  five  years  ago  a 
gentleman  in  that  city  scratched  his  name  on  a nickel  cent  and  sent  it  on  its 
travels.  Eighteen  months  after  this  cent  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
Lowell  acquaintance,  who  marked  his  name  upon  it.  Two  years  later  it 
turned  up  in  Pennsylvania,  and  came  into  the  hands  of  a former  chum  of 
the  Portlander.  Recognising  the  name,  he  inscribed  his  also  on  the  coin. 
One  day  this  week  the  man  who  started  the  cent  on  its  travels  was  making 
a purchase  in  a Lowell  store,  when  the  identical  nickel  which  left  his 
pocket  five  years  ago  was  handed  him  in  change  ! 

Twenty  years  ago,  says  the  N.  Y.  Mail,  a Washington  gentleman 
scratched  his  name  on  a gold  dollar  and  sent  it  on  its  travels.  He  has 
never  seen  it  since. 

More  Ridiculous. — An  advertisement  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  reads: — 
Notice. — A Jewish  Shekel  for  sale,  such  as  was  given  to  Judas ; 
weight  218  grains  troy  ; only  one  in  this  country  ; price  $3,000.  Offers 
lor  it  will  be  received  for  one  month  and  every  facility  afforded  for  proving 
its  genuineness.  Address  Rare  Coin,  Herald  Office. 

Most  Ridiculous. — We  find  the  antique  fable  about  the  1814  cents, 
again  travelling  about  in  the  country  papers.  “ A gentleman  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  a collection  of  cents,  one  of  every  coinage  since  1778,  including 
one  of  1814,  when,  by  a mistake  in  the  Mint,  gold  was  substituted  for 
silver  in  the  preparation  of  the  alloy  to  such  an  extent  that,  instead  of  one 
cent,  each  coin  was  worth  eighty-seven  and  a half  cents.  The  Government 
afterward  endeavored  to  recall  the  entire  issue.” 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Victor,  Tremout,  Pa.  The  initials  K.  S.  S.  M.  bn  the  small  copper 
coin  are  of  the  words  Honigreich  Sachsen,  Scheide  Munze.  At  some  future 
time  we  will  give  a sketch  of  the  Pennsylvania  tokens. 

P.  J.  K.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Yes,  there  are  medals  of  both  condi- 
dates  of  the  coming  Presidential  campaign ; some  are  very  neatly  executed, 
(the  medals,  not  the  candidates,)  almost  any  dealer  can  supply  you  with 
them  at  a small  cost. 

A.  L.,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y.  The  only  medal  struck  for  the  celebra- 
tion at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Lafayette  in  this  city,  is  the  one  you 
sent  a rubbing  of,  they  were  struck  in  several  metals.  The  lottery  tickets 
with  AVashington’s  name  thereon  are  not  valuable  except  as  a curiosity. 

S.  W.,  Galveston,  Texas.  AVe  have  not  seen  any  of  the  coins  of 
King  Humbert  of  Italy,  except  a gold  20  lire,  and  a 5 lire  silver,  the  minor 
coins  may  not  be  in  general  use  yet. 
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{Continued  from  page  118.) 

1801  CENTS. 

The  varieties  of  this  date  are  not  so  numerous,  but  are  more  easily 
distinguished  than  those  of  the  preceding  years.  The  blunders  of  the  die- 
sinker  were  to  say  the  least,  remarkably  stupid,  and  strange  to  relate  that 
with  all  the  dies  of  1800,  none  were  altered  to  1801,  possibly  their  ingen- 
uity could  not  desire  a figure  1,  within  a figure  of  so  great  diameter  as  aO, 
so  as  to  be  readily  discerned. 

* No  1,  with  reverse  A.  UNITED.  The  date  is  4^  wide  centrally 
measured;  is  curved  and  equally  spaced;  the  first,  is  properly  formed; 
the  8 is  below  the  level  of  the  other  figures  and  inclines  toward  the  0;  the 
final  1 is  imperfect  and  is  formed  thus: — 1;  a short  perpendicular  dash 
on  the  right  near  the  1 ; from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  nearest  point  of  Y 
measures  3^,  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  L is  9|-;  width  of  liberty  at 
base  is  9 ; the  E is  large  and  its  base  is  a trifle  below  the  lice  of  the 
curve. 

Reverse — This  is  the  most  remarkable  reverse  in  the  entire  series, 
owing  to  the  apparently  persistent  and  positively  successful  efforts  to  cause 
errors  in  each  portion  of  the  design,  and  all  within  the  radius  of  a quarter 
of  an  inch ; the  word  united  begins  with  ii  placed  closed  together  ; this 
evidently  was  intentional  and  may  have  been  substituted  for  alost  u master 
punch,  as  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a single  i punch, 
could  have  been  used  twice  in  succession  and  without  spacing,  under  the 
impression  that  one  letter  was  being  sunk : the  second  error  consists  of  the 
omission  of  the  left  stem  on  tCe  wreath  ; the  third  and  really  most  impor- 
tant error  is  the  substitution  of  a 0 for  1,  in  the  denominator  of  the  frac- 
tion, so  that  we  read  oJo  for  iJo  its  width  is  3J ; the  m was  originally  cut 
below  the  line,  but  was  recut  above,  and  is  very  odd  in  shape;  all  N’s  (ex- 
cept on  No.  6)  on  varieties  of  this  date,  were  cut  with  the  same  punch,  as 
may  be  seen  by  their  imperfections,  thus — N ; space  between  of  and 
AMERICA  is  2f  at  top ; the  inner  leaf  on  left  is  quite  close,  but  does  not 
touch  c in  CENT. 

*Sub-Variety,  Same  as  No.  1.  The  reverse  die  is  cracked  from  the 
top  of  the  initial  0 of  the  denominator,  extends  leftward  through  the 
ribbon,  along  the  base  of  IIN  and  through  the  upper  part  of  i to  the 
border. 

* No.  2,  with  reverse  B.  Variety.  Same  obverse  as  No  1. 

Reverse —Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2f  the  right, 
and  3 the  left;  distance  between  the  ribbon  ends,  4^;  one  is  above 
cent;  the  inner  leaf  just  touches  c in  cent;  space  between  Lands 
measures  2^  at  base,  the  space  between  F and  A measures  2^  ; width  of 
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AMERICA  at  base,  9^  ; the  fraction  as  on  No  1,  is  ooo,  but  the  figures  are 
not  so  widely  spaced,  the  width  is  2f  ; from  tip  of  highest  leaf  on  right 
branch,  to  the  top  of  o in  OF,  is  3^. 

Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  2,  but  the  reverse  die  is  cracked  from  the 
border  above  a in  states,  through  the  base  of  the  t following,  extending 
to  the  tip  of  the  lower  leaf  of  the  pair  in  which  the  right  branch  ter- 
minates. 

* No.  3 with  reverse  C.  oJo  Variety.  The  date  measures  4 through 
its  centre  ; is  slightly  curved,  the  figures  are  not  evenly  spaced,  they  ap- 
pear thus — 1 80  1 — the  tops  of  both  I’s  are  blunt;  from  tip  of  the  nose  to 
nearest  point  of  Y is  3^,  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  L is  ; width  of  lib- 
erty at  base  is  8f  ; the  left  stand  of  Y is  missing ; the  die  is  broken  at  the 
border  above  IB  and  rty  ; the  latter  break  extends  to  the  tops  of  the  let- 
ter. On  some  pieces  struck  later,  the  die  was  broken  from  the  border  to 
the  bust,  sometimes  measuring  4^  in  length. 

Reverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2f  the  right, 
and  the  left  3^,  terminates  in  a sharp  point;  distance  between  ribbon 
ends  4;  distance  between  ONE  and  cent  is  1;  the  inner  leaf  almost 
touches  c ; space  between  D and  s at  base  measures  2f ; and  between  F 
and  A 2^ ; the  fraction  is  again  oJo,  although  differing  from  that  on  No.  1 ; 
the  figures  are  identical  in  tlieir  grouping,  with  those  on  No.  2,  and 
necessarily  must  have  been  sunk  at  one  time  from  a single  punch,  (although 
we  never  knew  of  so  many  figures  on  one  punch)  this  is  the  only  reason 
we  can  give  for  the  error  occuring  on  more  than  one  die ; the  next  de- 
scribed variety  will  bear  us  out  in  this  theory. 

' 4,  with  reverse  L.  mover^.  The  date  resembles  in  general 

appearance  that  of  No.  1,  but  is  only  4 in  width,  and  the  first  1 is  blunted 
on  top,  otherwise  the  positions  of  the  figures  are  the  same;  from  tip  of  the 
nose  to  nearest  point  of  Y,  is  3^,  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  L,  is  9^ ; width 
of  LIBERTY,  at  base,  is  9|. 

Reverse — Length  of  stems  from  the  centre  of  the  knot,  3 each  ; dis- 
tance between  ribbon  ends  4^  ; the  inner  leaf  is  more  distant  from  c than 
on  No.  3 ; space  between  d and  s,  at  base  measures  2^,  and  between  F 
and  A is  24;  T in  cent  is  a trifle  above  the  line;  the  fraction  is  from  the 
same  punch  as  the  foregoing  two  varieties,  but  a 1 has  been  cut  through 
the  centre  of  the  first  0 ot  the  denominator,  still  leaving  that  figure 
almost  as  distinct  as  the  1. 

Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  4,  but  the  reverse  die  is  cracked  on  the 
border  above  stat,  touching  the  middle  letters  only  ; the  piece  was  after- 
ward broken  f rom  the  die,  of  the  same  shape. 

* No.  5,  with  reverse  E.  Contracted  uV  The  date  is  very  similar  to 
that  on  No.  3;  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  nearest  point  of  Y is  34; 
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and  to  the  lowest  point  of  L is  9|;  liberty  is  9 wide,  at  base;  i in 
LIBERTY  is  shorter  than  the  other  letters  (which  occurs  also  on  Nos,  3,  4, 
7 and  8). 

Keverse — Length  of  sterns  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2f  each  ; space 
between  ribbon  ends  is  4^;  the  inner  leaf  touches  c ; space  between  d 
and  s is  2^  at  base ; and  between  7 and  A,  is  but  2 ; t in  cent  is  slightly 
above  the  line  : the  fraction  lio  is  properly  constructed,  the  denominator  is 
2^  wide;  the  numerator  is  closer  to  the  knot  than  on  any  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned varieties;  it  is  seldom  the  word  of,  is  distinctly  struck;  distance 
between  one  and  cent  is  1^. 

* No.  6,  with  reverse  F.  The  Corrugated.  The  date  is  4^  wide 
through  the  centre,  ahd  like  No.  1,  the  first  1 is  properly  formed,  but 
the  final  1 is  blunt;  the  8 is  a little  too  high;  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 
the  nearest  point  of  Y is  3^,  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  L is  10 ; width  of 
LIBERTY  at  base  is  9^;  four  wavy  lines,  almost  parallel,  are  in  front  of 
the  head;  the  lower  and  longest  one  begins  at  E,  extends  downward 
through  the  hair  and  forehead,  sloping  to  the 'border  directly  opposite  the 
chin,  and  at  the  upper  one  touches  the  base  of  TY  and  extends  to  the  bor- 
der; this  wrinked  appearance  must  have  been  caused  by  the  surface  of 
the  die  being  formed  of  a scaly  piece  of  steel,  as  an  attempt  to  polish  this 
portion,  almost  oblitera*ed  the  letters  rty,  which  were  not  re-sharpened, 
while  tlie  contour  of  the  face  is  in  higher  relief  than  usual,  showing  that  it 
was  re  tooled. 

Keverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2|-  the  right,, 
and  24^  the  left ; space  between  ribbon  ends  is  44-;  and  between  d and  s at 
base,  measures  2,  and  between  F and  a is  only  If;  America  is  10  wide 
at  base,  the  final  A is  closer  to  the  ribbon  than  on  any  other  variety  , the 
denominator  ot  the  fraction  is2f  wide,  evenly  spaced  and  considerably  be- 
low the  dividing  line,  another  begins  at  i touches  base  of  CA,  extends  to 
the  final  0 ; it  will  be  observed  that  these  cracks  are  exactly  opposite  the 
longest  and  shortest  lines  on  the  obverse,  which  undoubtedly  caused  the 
die  to  crack : the  inner  leaf  touches  c of  cent  ; all  the  n’s  are  properly 
shaped,  which  only  occurs  on  this  variety. 

^No.  7,  with  reverse  G.  Separated  ,io.  Same  obverse  as  No,  3,  but 
.struck  before  the  die  broke. 

Keverse — Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot  is  2|  each  ; space 
between  ribbon  ends  is4f ; distance  from  d to  s at  base,  is  If,  and  irom 
F to  A is  3 ; ONE  is  1 distant  from  cent,  the  N and  t connect  at  top;  a 
small  period  near  the  base  of  first  S in  states,  the  -denominator  of  the 
traction  is  2f  wide,  and  is  spaced  thus — 1 00;  Lie  dividing  line  does  not 
extend  above  the  the  final  0. 

r*  No.  8,  with  reverse  H.  Separated  do.  The  date  is  4 wide,  the  fig- 
ures are  evenly  spaced,  both  I’s  are  blunted  at  top;  from  tip  of  the  nose 
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to  nearest  })oiot  ot  y,  is  3^,  and  to  tlie  lowest  point  of  l is  9f ; liberty  is 
8f  wide,  at  base. 

Eeverse — Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot  i"  3 each  ; distance 
between  the  ribbon  ends  4;  from  D to  s,  at  base,  is  2f,  and  from  F to  A is 
24;  the  denominator  ot  the  fraction  is  2f  wide  and  spaced  thus — 1 00; 
the  numerator  is  closer  to  the  knot  than  on  any  other;  a is  almost  as 
near  the  right  ribbon  as  that  on  No.  6. 

Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  8,  but  the  reverse  die  is  broken  at  the 
border  above  f,  and  above  ame  ; the  latter  is  very  prominent  ususally ; 


The  city  of  Stuttgart,  the  caj)ital  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  is 
a handsome  and  neatly  built  city,  on  the  Nesenbach  River;  of  rather 
ancient  foundation,  but  no  positive  date  may  be  mentioned  as  the  com- 
mencement of  its  settlement;  its  name  was  derived  from  its  castle  which 
is  known  to  have  existed  prior  to  1050,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  house  of  Beutelsbach-Wurtemburg.  In  1119  the 
city  obtained  corporate  rights  from  Rudolf,  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  in 
1320  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Wurtemburg,  who,  a cen- 
tury later  extended  and  improved  its  limits  by  annexing  several  villages 
in  the  suburbs,  since  which  time,  excepting  only  a short  period,  the  city 
has  been  the  capital  of  the  state.  Its  various  Dukes  and  the  German 
Emperors  have  erected  at  various  times  fine  buildings  for  the  benefit  of  its 
citizens;  the  museum  of  natural  history  for  instance,  has  a remarkable 
series  of  fossils,  and  a collection  of  coins  and  medals  numbering  over 
seventeen  thousatid  pieces,  is  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  kind  in 
Europe;  the  royal  library  contains  nearly  half  a million  volumes,  irres- 
pective of  several  thousand  valuable  manuscripts,  and  in  the  museum  of 
fine  arts,  as  well  as  the  royal  palace,  the  works  of  Canova  and  Danneker 
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are  numerous  examples  of  the  good  taste  displayed  by  its  rulers  for  stat- 
uary and  paintings. 

The  elevation  of  Count  Eberbard  VI.  to  the  rank  of  Duke,  led  the- 
family  to  look  even  for  more  exalted  titles,  as  their  power  had  been  irr- 
creasing  since  the  appointment  of  one  of  their  house,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Suabian  League;  so  that  in  1519  Duke  Ulric  attternpted  to  take 
possession  of  the  Imperial  city  of  Reutlingen,  in  so  doing  he  ©ver-rated 
nis  power,  especially  under  such  a warrior  as  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
who  immediately  deprived  him  of  his  Dukedom  for  the  following  fifteen 
vears,  it  was  during  this  period  the  crown  we  illustrate  was  struck,  possi- 
oly  to  show  the  Ducal  house  that  the  city  was  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  Emperor,  who  had  sufficient  of  the  grasping  abilities  within 
himself,  to  desire  to  confine  that  trait  to  the  Imperial  head,  rather  than 
permit  one  of  his  Tributaries  to  exercise  unauthorized  powers.  The  ob- 
verse bears  a crowned  bust  ol  the  youthful  ruler,  (22  years  of  age)  clad  in 
armor,  between  the  date  1522;  Carolus,  Dei  Oraiia,  Romanorum  Imperator 
Archidux  Austrice,  or  “ Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Emjieror  of  Rome,. 
Archduke  of  Austria.”  The  reverse  bears  around  four  shields  of  arms, 
the  following  inscription  Moneta  Nova  Civitatis  Stutgard."  The  letters 
show  the  partial  change  from  their  forms  of  the  15th  century  ; it  is  rarely 
this  crown  is  seen  in  this  countrjn 


Sovereig-n  Seniority  of  the  Popes. 

About  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Pope  Julius  II.  undertook 
to  settle  the  squabbles  among  the  royal  houses  of  Europe  and  their  repre- 
sentatives at  foreign  courts,  by  promulgating  a complete  list  of  seniority, 
which  all  were  enjoined  to  accept  and  respect. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  of  the  twenty  six  titles  named,  but  three  now 
exist  in  that  oi'igiual  form  ; — the  Pope,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the 
King  of  England.  The  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  was  placed  number 
twenty  in  the  list;  his  descendant  now  sits  upon  the  throne  of  Germany.. 
The  Archduke  of  Austria,  twenty-one  in  the  old  list,  has  become  Emperor, 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  numbered  twenty-two,  is  now  the  reigning  King 
of  Italy.  The  Pope  thought  the  opportunity  might  never  again  occur  to 
assert  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  office,  although  not  hereditary 
and  ofttirnes  held  by  men  of  obscure  family  ; placed  secondary  all  who 
could  not  trace  their  lineage  as  far  back  as  Pope  Hygenus  II.  15J  A.  D., 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  the  title  of  Pope,  which  had  been 
generally  used  to  denote  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman  church  at  that  period; 
but  it  was  not  until  607,  than  Boniface  III.  influenced  Phocas,  Emperor  of 
the  East,  to  confine  the  title  to  the  Roman  prelates  and  to  declare  the 
supiemacy  of  the  office  over  the  entire  Christian  Church.  The  historians 
of  the  Church,  maintain  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  always  recognized  as 
superior  to  the  other  Bishops,  and  designate  Peter,  the  Apostle  and  Saint, 
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as  the  first ; but  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  portion  of  history  was  written 
under  supervision  of  the  Church ; as  no  authentic  history  even  of  the 
succession  of  the  Popes,  exists  down  to  the  11th  century. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Bishops  of  Ephesus,  Autioch,  or  some  other  of 
the  cities  of  the  East  were  the  greatest  in  power  or  authority,  owing  to  the 
much  greater  Christian  population  in  their  districts,  during  the  several 
centuries  beginning  the  Christian  era,  for  when  the  followers  of  the  Apos- 
tles at  Rome  became  the  least  public  in  their  religious  manifestations, 
their  ranks  were  immediately  thinned  by  the  massacre  of  thousands,  so 
that  it  would  not  appear  reasonable  to  think  that  authority  over  all  others, 
<30uld  have  been  vested  in  the  prelate  of  the  poorest  Christian  district;  es- 
pecially as  it  required  the  power  of  an  Emperor  several  centuries  later  to 
■confine  the  title  to  the  Roman  See.  However,  it  remained  for  the  Duke  of 
■Savoy,  the  late  Victor  Emanuel,  whose  ancestors  were  twenty  second  on 
the  seniority  list,  to  depose  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of  European  rulers, 
by  his  manifesto  of  September  1870,  declaring  “all  political  and  lay  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  and  Holy  See  is  abolished  and  will  remain  so;  ” this, 
after  the  (Ecumenical  Council  had,  on  JulylSih,  1870,  declared  the  Pope 
infallible,  was  hardly’  in  keeping  with  the  doctrine  which  was  intended,  but 
failed,  to  revolutionize  society  the  world  over. 

We  append  a list  of  the  Popes,  with  the  family  names  (when  they 
had  any)  and  dates  of  election,  and  where  more  than  one  Pope  claimed 
the  office  at  one  time,  we  italicise  the  name  of  those  not  deemed  legal 
officers  or  more  familiarly  known  as  Anti-Popes.  The  Saints  may  be 
recognized  by  the  prefix  St , these  were  most  plentiful  during  the  dark 
ages,  there  has  been  no  new  ones  among  them,  for  the  past  300  years,  nor 
has  a foreigner  been  elected  during  that  time,  which  may  account  for  the 
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Official 

Number. 

Family  name 

Native  of 

Elected  in 

1 

St.  Peter,  Apostle, 

Bethsaida, 

42 

• 2 

St.  Linus, 
St.  Cletus, 

Vol  terra. 

07 

3 

Rome, 

78 

4 

St.  Clement  I, 

U 

90 

5 

St.  Anacletus, 

Athens, 

100 

6 

St.  Evaristus, 

Bethlehem, 

112 

7 

St.  Ale.xander  I, 

Rome, 

121 

8 

St.  Sixtus  I, 

Elviclia; 

132 

9 

St.  Telesphorus, 

Turio  ; 

Magna  Grecia, 

142 

10 

St.  Hyginus, 

Greece, 

154 

11 

St.  Pius  I, 

Aquileia, 

158 

12 

St.  Anicetus, 

Omisus,  Syria, 

107 

13 

St.  Soterus. 

Campagna, 

175 

14 

St.  Eleutherius, 

Nicopolis,  Epirus,  182 

15 

St.  Victor  I, 

Africa, 

193 
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Official 

' 

Number. 

Family  name 

Native  of  Elected  in 

16 

St.  Zepliyi'inus, 

Rome, 

203 

17 

St  Calixtus, 

Domizia  ; 

U 

221 

18 

St  Urban  I, 

u 

227 

19 

St  Pontianus, 

Calpurnia ; 

233 

20 

St  xin  terns, 

Magna  Grecia, 

238 

21 

St  Fabian, 

Rome, 

240 

22 

St  Cornelius, 

Li 

253 

Novatianus, 

Phrygia, 

255 

23 

St  Lucius  I, 

Rome, 

255 

24 

St  Stephen, 

Giulia; 

a 

257 

25 

Sixtus  II, 

Athens, 

260 

26 

St.  Denis, 

Magna  Grecia, 

261 

27 

St  Felix  I, 

Rome, 

272 

28 

St  Eutychianus, 

Luni, 

275 

29 

St  Caius, 

Solona,  Dalmatia, 

283 

30 

St  Marcellinus, 

Rome, 

296 

31 

St  Marcell  us  I, 

a 

304 

32 

St  Eusebius, 

Greece, 

309 

33 

St  Melchiades, 

Africa, 

311 

34 

St  Sylvester, 

Rome, 

314 

35 

St  Marcus, 

a 

337 

36 

St  Julius  I, 

a 

341 

37 

St  Liberius, 

352 

38 

St  Felix  II, 

a 

363 

39 

St  Damasus, 

Spain, 

366 

Ursinus, 

367 

40 

St  Siricius, 

Rome, 

384 

41 

St  Anastasius, 

Massimi ; 

a 

399 

42 

St  Innocent  I, 

Alba, 

402 

43 

St  Zosimus, 

Mesuraca,  Greece, 

417 

44 

St  Bonitace  I, 

Rome, 

418 

Eulalius, 

418 

45 

St  Celestine  I, 

Rome, 

423 

46 

St  Sixtus  III, 

432 

47 

St  Leo  I,  the  Great, 

Tuscany, 

440 

48 

St  Hilary, 

Cagliari, 

461 

49 

St  Simplicius, 

Tivoli, 

468 

50 

St  Felix  III, 

Anicia, 

Rome, 

483 

51 

St  Gelasius  I, 

Africa, 

492 

52 

St  Anastasius  II, 

Rome, 

496 

53 

St  Symmachus, 

a 

498 

Lawrence^ 

498 

54 

St  Hormisdas, 

Frosinone, 

514 
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Official 

Number. 

Family  name 

Native  of 

55 

St.  John  I, 

Tuscany, 

56 

St  Felix  IV, 

Sannio, 

57 

Boniface  II, 

Rome, 

58 

Dioscorus, 
John  II, 

Mur  cur j ; 

Rome, 

59 

St  AgapetusI, 

60 

St  Silverius, 

Campagna, 

61 

Vigilius, 

Rome, 

62 

Pelagius  I, 

Ykariani  ; 

it 

63 

John  III, 

Cattelini  ; 

it 

64 

Benedict  I, 

BohOSUS, 

it 

65 

Pelagius  II, 

it 

66 

St  Gregory  I,  the  Great,  Anicia; 

tt 

67 

Sabinianus, 

Volterra, 

68 

Boniface  III, 

Caladiocl ; 

Rome, 

69 

St  Boniface  lY, 

Valeria, 

70 

St  Adeodatus, 

Rome, 

71 

Boniface  V, 

Fumminj  ; 

Naples, 

72 

Honorius, 

Campagna, 

73 

Severinus, 

Rome, 

74 

John  IV, 

Zara,  Dalmatia, 

75 

Theodoras  I. 

Jerusalem, 

76 

St  Martin  I, 

Todi, 

77 

St  Eugeni  us  I, 

Rome, 

78 

St  Vitalianus, 

Segni, 

79 

Adeodatus  II, 

Rome, 

80 

Domnus  I, 

It 

81 

St  Agathon, 

Palermo, 

82 

St  Leo  II, 

Sicily, 

83 

St.  Benedict  II, 

Saved/' ; 

Rome, 

84 

John  V, 

Antioch, 

85 

Conon, 

Thrace, 

86 

Iheodorus^ 

Paschal^ 

St  Sergius  I, 

Antioch, 

87 

John  VI, 

Greece, 

88 

John  VII, 

Rossano, 

89 

Sisinnius. 

Syria, 

90 

Constantine, 

ti 

91 

St  Gregory  II, 

Savelli; 

Rome, 

92 

St  Gregory  III, 

Syria, 

93 

St  Zacliary, 

Santa  Severina, 

94 

Stephen  ll,  unconsecrated. 

Rome, 

Elected  in 

523 

526 

530 

530 

532 

535 

536 
538 
555 
560 
574 
578 
590 
604 

607 

608 
615 
619 
625 
640 
640 
642 
645 
659 
657 
672 
676 
678 
682 

684 

685 

686 
686 
686 
687 
701 
705 
708 
708- 
715 
731 
741 
752 
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Native  of 


Elected  in 


95 

Stephen  III, 

Eome, 

752 

96 

St.  Paul  I, 

(1 

757 

Constantine^ 

757 

Theophylaclus, 

757 

Philip, 

757 

97 

Stephen  lY, 

Syracuse, 

768 

98 

Adrian  I,  Colonna; 

Eome, 

771 

99 

St.  Leo  III, 

U 

795 

100 

St.  Stephen  Y, 

H 

816 

101 

St.  Paschal  I,  Massimi ; 

U 

817 

102 

Eugenius  II, 

U 

824 

Zozimus, 

824 

103 

Yalentine,  Leonzi ; 

U 

827 

104 

Gregory  lY, 

u 

827 

105 

Sergius  II, 

844 

106 

St.  Leo  lY, 

u 

847 

107 

Benedict  III, 

u 

855 

Anastasius, 

855 

108 

St.  Nicholas  I,  the  Great, 

C£ 

858 

109 

Adrian  II, 

U 

867 

110 

John  YIII, 

a 

872 

111 

Marinus  I,  or  Martin  II, 

Gallese, 

882 

112 

Adrian  III, 

Eome, 

884 

113 

Stephen  YI, 

a 

885 

114 

Formosns, 

Ostia, 

891 

Sergius, 

Boniface  YI,  reigned  18  days. 

but  not  recognized, 

896 

115 

Ste[)hen  YII, 

Eome, 

896 

116 

Eomanus, 

Gallese, 

897 

Sergius  III, 

898 

117 

Theodoras  II, 

Eome, 

898 

118  John  IX, 

119  Benedict  lY, 

120  LeoY, 

121  Christopher, 

122  Sergius  III, 

123  Anastasias  III, 

124  Lando, 

125  John  X, 

126  Leo  YI, 

127  Stephen  YIII, 

128  John  XI, 

129  Leo  YU, 


Tivoli, 

Eome, 

Priapi, 

Eome, 


U 

U 


Sabina, 

Eavenna, 

Eome, 


U 

U 


898 

900 

903 

903 

904 
911 
913 
915 

928 

929 
931 
936 


Tusculani  ; 
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Number. 

Family  name 

Native  of 

Elected  in 

130 

Stephen  IX, 

Tuscany, 

939 

131 

Marinas  II,  or 

Martin  111, 

Rome, 

943 

132 

Agapetus  II, 

946 

133 

John  XII, 

Tusculani; 

({ 

956 

Leo  VIII. 

963 

131 

Benedict  V, 

Rome, 

964 

135 

John  XIII, 

it 

965 

136 

Benedict  VI, 

4( 

972 

137 

Domnas  II, 

U 

973 

Boniface  VII. 

974 

138 

Benedict  VII, 

Tnsculani ; 

Rome, 

975 

139 

John  XIV, 

Pavia, 

984 

John  XV, 

985 

140 

John  XVI, 

Rome, 

985 

141 

Gregory  V, 

Tuscany, 

996 

John  XVII, 

Philayathus  ; 

Placentia, 

999 

142 

Sylvester  11, 

Gerber t Cesi  ; 

France, 

999 

143 

John  XVII, 

Secco ; 

Rome, 

1003 

144 

John  XVIII, 

Fasiano ; 

U 

1003 

145 

Sergias  IV, 

Pietro  Bocca  di  Porco; 

u 

1009 

146 

Benedict  VIII, 

Giovanni  Tusculani  ; 

u 

1012 

Gregortj, 

lul2 

147 

John  XIX, 

Tusculani ; 

Rome, 

1024 

148 

Benedict  IX, 

Terfilacto  Tusculani  ; 

1033 

Sylvester  III, 

1044 

149 

Gregory  VI, 

Giovanni  Graziani ; 

Rome, 

1044 

John  XX. 

1046 

150 

Clement  II, 

S.  von  MeresleveJIornehurch  ; Saxony, 

1046 

Benedict  IX,  attempts  regaining  the  throne. 

1047 

151 

Damasas  11, 

Poppo  Baragnari ; 

Tuscany, 

1048 

152 

Sl  Leo  IX, 

Bruno  von  Egesheim  ; 

Bavaria, 

1049 

153 

Victor  II, 

Gehhardt  von  Kew  ; 

Sweden, 

1055 

154 

Stephen  X, 

Federigo  di  Lorena  ; 

Tuscany, 

1057 

Benedict  X. 

1058 

155 

Nicholas  II, 

Gerard  ; 

Burgundy, 

1059 

156 

Alexander  11, 

A nselmo  da  Baggio  ; 

Milan, 

1061 

Uonorins  II, 

1061 

157 

St.  Gregory,  or 

Hildebrand,  Aldohrandeschi;  Saona, 

1073 

Clement  III, 

G uihert ; 

1080 

158 

Victor  1 II, 

Desiderio  Kg)ifani  ; 

Benevento, 

1087 

159 

Urban  11, 

0th  0 de  Chastillon  ; 

Rheims, 

1088 

160 

Paschal  II, 

Ranieri  ; 

Bieda, 

1089 

161 

Galasius  It, 

Giovanni  Caetani ; 

Gaeta, 

1118 
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Official 

Number. 

Gregory  17//, 

162  CalixiusJI, 

163  Honorius  II, 

164  Innocent  II, 
Amidetus  11^ 
Victor  !V^ 

165  Celestine  II, 

166  Lucius  II, 

167  Eugenias  III, 

168  Anastasius  IV, 

169  Adrian  IV, 

170  Alexander  III, 
Victor  /F, 
Paschal  HI, 
Calixtus  ///, 
Innocent  ///, 

171  LuciusIII, 

172  Urban  III, 

173  Gregory  VIII, 

174  Clement  III, 

175  Celestine  III, 

176  Intiocent  III, 

177  Honorius  III, 

178  Gregory  IX, 

179  Celestine  IV, 

180  Innocent  IV, 

181  Alexander  IV, 

182  Urban  IV, 

183  Clement  IV. 

184  Gregory  X, 

185  Innocent  V, 

186  Adrian  V, 
Visdomini, 

187  John  XX. 

188  Nicholas  III, 

189  Martin  IV, 

190  Honorius  IV, 

191  Nicholas  IV, 

192  St.  Celestine  V, 

193  Boniface  VIII, 

194  Benedict  XI, 

195  Clement  V, 

196  John  XXI, 


Familv  name 

Guy; 

Lamherto  iHujnani ; 
Gregorio  Paparesch  i ; 
Pietro  Leoni  ; 

Guido  di  Castro  ; 

G.  Caccianarnici  Orso  ; 
Bernardo  Paganell i ; 
Gorrado  ; 

Nicholas  Breakspere  ; 
Rolando  BandinelU ; 

Guido  di  Crema  ; 

Ubaldo  Allucignoli ; 
Uherto  Orivelli  ; 
Alberto  del  Mora  ; 
Paolino  Scolari  ; 
Giacinto  Boboni ; 
Lothario  di  Begni ; 
Cencio  Savelli; 

Ugolino  di  Begni ; 
Goffredo  di  Castirjlwni; 
Binibaldo  di  Fiescki ; 
Rincddo  di  Begni  ; 
Jacopo  Pantalegne  ; 
Guy  Foxdguois  Gros  ; 
Thibaud  Visconti; 
Pietro  di  Tarantasia  ; 
Ottoboni  Fieschi  ; 

Joao  Pedro  Giuliano  ; 
Giovanni  G.  Orsini ; 
Bimon  de  B.  Mompitie  ; 
Giacomo  Bavelli; 
Jeronimo  Masci  ; 

Pietro  A.  dal  Murrone  ; 
Benedetto  Caetani ; 
Niccolo  Boccasini ; 
Bertrand  de  Goth; 
Jacques  d’Euse  ; 


Native  of 

Elected  in 

1118 

Burgundy, 

1119 

Bologna, 

1124 

Rome, 

1130 

1130 

1138 

Citta  di  Castello, 

1143 

Bologna 

1144 

Montemagno, 

1145 

Rome, 

1153 

England, 

1154 

Sienna, 

1159 

1149 

1165 

1168 

1178 

Lucca, 

1181 

Milan, 

1185 

Benevento, 

1187 

Rome, 

1187 

1191 

Anagni, 

1198 

Rome, 

1216 

Anagni, 

1227 

Milan, 

1241 

Genoa, 

1243 

Anagni, 

1254 

Troyes, 

1261 

Saint  Gilles, 

1261 

Placentia, 

1271 

Savoy, 

1275 

Genoa, 

1276 

1276 

Lisbon, 

1276 

Rome, 

1277 

France, 

1281 

Rome, 

1285 

Ascoli, 

1288 

Isernia, 

1294 

Anagni, 

1294 

Treviso, 

1303 

France, 

130 

U 

1316 
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Official 

Number. 

Family  name 

Native  of  Elected  in 

197 

Benedict  XII, 

Jacques  Fournier ; 

France, 

1334 

Nicholas  V, 

Rome. 

1334 

198 

Clement  VI, 

Pierre  Ro<jer  ; 

France, 

1342 

199 

Innocent  VI, 

Stephen  Auhert ; 

u 

1352 

200 

Urban  V, 

W.  de  G.  de  Bmuvoir ; 

(i 

1362 

201 

Gregory  XI, 

Pierre  P.  de  Mont  Roux;  “ 

1370 

202 

Urban  VI, 

Bartolomeo  Prirjnano  ; 

Naples, 

1378 

Clement  IT/, 

Robert  de  Geneve  ; 

1378 

203 

Boniface  IX, 

Pietro  Tomacelli  ; 

Naples, 

1389 

Benedict  XIII, 

Pietro  dr  Luna ; 

1394 

204 

Innocent  VII, 

Cosmo  de  Migliorati ; 

Sulmona, 

1404 

205 

Gregory  XII, 

Angelo  Corrario ; 

Venice, 

1406 

206 

Alexander  V, 

Pietro  Fihrgo  ; 

Candia, 

1409 

207 

John  XXII, 

Baldassare  Cossa; 

Naples, 

1410 

208 

Martin  V. 

Ottone  Colonna  ; 

Rome, 

1417 

Clement  TT//, 

1424 

209 

Eugenius  IV, 

Gabriele  Condulmero ; 

Venice, 

1431 

Felix  V, 

Amadeus  IT/,  Duke  of  Savoy  ; 

1439 

210 

Nicholas  V, 

Tomaso  Parentucelli ; 

Saranza, 

1447 

211 

Calixtus  III, 

Alfonso  Borgia; 

S[>ain, 

1455 

212 

Pius  II, 

Eneo  S.  Piccolo uiird ; 

Siena, 

1458 

213 

Paul  II, 

Pietro  Barbo  ; 

Venice. 

1464 

214 

Sixius  IV, 

F.  d'A.  della  Rovere; 

Savona, 

1471 

215 

Innocent  VIII, 

Giovanni  B.  Ciho; 

Genoa. 

1484 

316 

Alexander  VI, 

R.  Lenzuoli- Borgia  ; 

Spain, 

1492 

217 

Pius  III, 

F.  T.  Piccolomini ; 

Siena, 

1503 

218 

Julius  II, 

Guiliano  della  Rovere; 

Savona, 

1503 

219 

Leo  X, 

Giovanni  de  Medici ; 

Florence, 

1513 

220 

Adrian  VI, 

Adriaan'  Florent ; 

Utrecht, 

1522 

221 

Clement  VII. 

Guilio  de  Medici ; 

Florence. 

1523 

222 

Paul  III, 

Alessandro  Farnese ; 

Rome, 

1534 

223 

Julius  III, 

G.  M.  C dal  Made; 

Monte  San  Sevino, 

1550 

224 

Marcell  us  11, 

Marcello  Cervi/ii  ; 

Montepulciano, 

1555 

225 

Paul  IV, 

Giovanni  P.  Carufa; 

Naples, 

1555 

226 

Pius  IV. 

G.  A.  de  Medici ; 

Milan, 

1559 

227 

St.  Pius  V, 

Michele  Gh  isl ieri ; 

Bosco, 

1566 

228 

Gregory  XIII, 

Ugo  Bonrompagni  ; 

Bologna, 

1572 

229 

Sixtus  V, 

Felice  Peretti  ; . 

Grottamaro, 

1585 

230 

Urban  VIII. 

Giovanni  B.  Castagna; 

Rome, 

159u 

231 

Gregory  XIV, 

Nicollo  Sbondrati ; 

Cremona, 

1590 

232 

Innocent  IX. 

Giovanni  A.  Facrhineiti 

; Bologna, 

1591 

233 

Clement  VIII, 

Ippolito  A Idobrandini ; 

Florence, 

1592 

234 

Leo  IX, 

A.  0.  de.  Medici ; 

Ik 
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Official 

Number. 

Family  name 

Native  of 

Elected  in 

235 

Paul  IV,  ^ 

Ccnnillo  Borfjhese ; 

Rome, 

1605 

236 

Gregory  X V, 

Alessandro  Lnd-ovisi ; 

Bologna, 

1621 

237 

Urban  VI 11, 

Maffeo  Barber  ini ; 

Florence, 

1623 

238 

Innocent  X, 

Giovanni  B.  Parnjili; 

Rome, 

1644 

239 

Alexander  VII, 

Fahio  Chiyi ; 

Siena, 

1655 

240 

Clement  IX, 

Giidio  Rosijiyliosi ; 

Pistoja, 

1667 

241 

Clement  X, 

Giovanni  B.  F.  Altieri  ; 

Rome, 

1670 

242 

Innocent  XI, 

Benedetto  Odescalchi ; 

Como, 

1676 

243 

Alexander  VIII, 

Pietro  Ottohoni; 

V enice. 

1689 

244 

Innocent  XII, 

Antonio  Pvjnatelli; 
Giovanni  F Alhani ; 

Naples, 

1691 

245 

Clement  XI, 

Urbino, 

1700 

246 

Innocent  XIII, 

Michele  A.  Conti ; 

Rome, 

1721 

247 

Benedict  XIII, 

Pietro  F.  Orsini ; 

U 

1724 

248 

Clement  XU, 
Benedict  XIV, 

Lorenzo  Corsini ; 

Florence, 

1730 

249  ' 

Prospero  Larnhertini ; 

Bologna, 

1740 

250 

Clement  XIII, 

Carlo  Rezzonico  ; 

Venice, 

1758 

251 

Clement  XIV, 

G.  V.  A.  Ganganelli ; 

Santa  Angelo, 

1769 

252 

Pius  VI, 

Giovanmi  A.  Braschi; 

Cesena, 

1775 

253 

Pius  VII, 

G.  B.  L.  Chiaramonti ; 

U 

1800 

254 

Leo  XII, 

Annibale  della  Genga; 

Spoleto, 

1823 

255 

Pius  VIII, 

F.  X.  Castiglione; 

Cingoli, 

1829 

256 

Gregor V XVI, 

Mauro  Capellari ; 

Belluno, 

1831 

257 

Pius  IX, 

G M.  Mastai  Ferretti ; 

Sinigaglia, 

1846 

258 

Leo  XIII, 

Gioacchino  Peed ; 

1878 

Garfield  or  Hancock.  ? 


The  coming  Presidential  campaign,  which  promises  to  be  the  most 
peculiar  in  our  national  history,  has  given  rise  to  a class  of  political 
medals,  far  superior  to  any  ever  struck  for  a similar  purpose  in  this 
countrv. 

It  is  the  lack  of  artistic  finish  on  the  majority,  as  well  as  the  abund- 
ance of  actually  hideous  designs  borne  by  our  various  political  medals 
during  the  past  half  century,  that  deter  many  collectors  from  making  this 
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series  a specialty  ; certainly  nothing  can  give  a more  concise  history  of 
the  electorial  conflicts,  which  disturb  our  nation’s  peace  and  prosperity 
every  four  years,  than  these  small  tokens  which  so  otten  illustrate  the 
principal  planks  of  their  respective  platforms;  or  a trite  saying,  which 
in  succeeding  years  became  as  famous  as  the  originator,  or  the  party 
promises  of  the  anticipated  reforms  that  would  become  laws,  were  they  but 
elected — and  the  cry  of  “Reform!”  is  ever  a convenient  one — and  at 
times  they  commemorate  some  virtue  the  candidate  was  supposed  to 
possess,  or  occasionaly  some  cutting  satire,  which  generally  does  more  in- 
jury than  the  most  abusive  oration  against  a man;  and  sometimes  they  re- 
cord a candidate  as  having  been  elected,  which  never  occurred ; on  our 
engraving  of  the  Garfield  medal  for  instance,  we  read  “canal  boy  1845 — 
President  1881  ” — the  former  statement  is  no  doubt  well  substantiated  ; 
but  should  a Democratic  majority  occur  (an  honest  one),  whatalie  is  here- 
on expressed  and  what  will ‘posterity  a thousand  years  hence,  think  when 
this  medal  is  brought  in  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  their  historical  works.  We 
have  heard  remarks  rather  derogatory  to  the  canal-boy,  his  side-saddle 
position  on  the  back  of  the  willing  mule  either  does  not  portray  the  in- 
born character  of  that  necessarily  much  belabored  beast  of  the  tow-path, 
as  the  negligent  position  and  lack  of  a whip,  does  notshow  an  attention  to 
the  business  before  him,  and  a cry  of  “ low  bridge,  Jimmy  ” would  leave 
him  a headless  trunk;  but  really  the  portrait  on  the  obverse  is  remarkably 
accurate  and  artistic,  portrays  the  candidate  in  civic  costume. 

The  portrait  of  General  Hancock,  in  military  costume,  is  as  full  of 
merit  as  the  other,  and  in  this  case  also,  shows  an  accuracy  of  delineation 
only  to  be  achieved  by  a born  artist;  mere  mechanical  genius  never  at- 
tains to  anything  so  lifelike  ; to  this  there  are  no  exceptions.  On  the  re- 
verse we  find  the  badge  of  the  2d  Army  Corps,  and  a tribute  to  his 
war  history  ; but  here  again  is  the  positive  assertion,  “a  model  President,” 
this  even  surpasses  the  preceding  in  its  assurance,  as  a “ model  Presi- 
dent ” may  only  be  known  at  the  expiration  of  his  official  term,  in  this 
case  we  may  never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for  ourselves.  But  aside 
from  all  this,  it  is  excusable  when  we  consider  that  each  party  is  confident 
their  man  will  be  the  President  and  nothing  is  left  undone  to  endeavor  to 
impress  upon  the  public  mind  the  superiority  of  each  beet  man  ; may  they 
both  win — sometime. 


Captain  Kidd’s  Collection. 

On  the  New  Jersey  side  of  Staten  Island  Sound,  just  above  Eliza- 
bethport  landing,  stands  an  old,  dilapidated  rolling  mill,  which  has  been 
for  many  years  untenanted. 

One  evening  last  month,  a private  watchman  employed  in  a stone 
yard  in  the  vicinity,  saw  a light  through  the  crevices  of  the  shattered 
building,  and  although  the  storm  and  fog  was  almost  blinding,  he  cau- 
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tiously  approached  and  peered  within.  Seated  around  a table  he  saw 
three  men,  who  were  in  deep  consultation.  Near  them  were  two  long 
dredges  and  a box.  While  he  stood  there  astonished  the  three  arose,  and 
going  to  the  front  entrance,  immediately  over  the  waters  of  the  Sound, 
descended  to  a boat  and  pulling  a dozen  yards  in  the  stream  cast  anchor. 
They  then  worked  away  industriously  for  an  hour,  guided  by  a lantern. 
Presently  they  returned  to  the  building,  bringing  with  them  the  box  or 
chest,  filled  with  black  mud.  This  they  spread  broadcast  on  the  ground 
and  commenced  searching  through  it,  examining  every  particle  closely. 

' The  watchman’s  curiosity  was  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and  sum- 
suming  courage,  he  entered  the  building  and  demanded  of  the  men  their 
business.  They  manifested  considerable  fright  at  first,  but  finally  told 
him  that  they  were  searching  for  Captain  Kidd’s  buried  treasure,  and 
were  going  according  to  a clairvoyant’s  directions.  They  said  that  they 
had  already  found  a dozen  or  more  of  valuable  pieces  of  English  coin, 
and  said  if  the  watchman  would  “keep  dark,”  they  would  give  him  an 
equal  share  of  the  recovered  treasure.  He  informed  the  owner  of  the 
property  the  next  day,  who,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  move, 
keeps  a watchman  in  the  mill  every  night,  and  proposes  forming  a com- 
pany to  further  investigate  the  discovery. 

It  is  a fact  well  known  to  many  of  the  old  residents  of  Elizabeth- 
port,  that  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago  a large  sum  of  money  was  brought 
up  by  oysterrnen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mill,  and  as  Captain  Kidd  was 
known  to  have  made  his  headquarters  in  Staten  Island  Sound  during  his 
piratical  career,  it  is  surmised  that  the  treasure  was  buried  by  him.  Sev- 
eral rather  ancient  coins  were  exhumed  and  are  held  as  souvenirs  by  the 
townspeople. 


New  Issue  of  Canada  Silver. 

The  Canadain  Government  has  just  received  a large  quantity  of  new 
silver  coins  dated  1880,  from  Heaton’s  Mint  in  Birmington  ; the  designs 
are  the  same  as  usual,  with  the  mint-mark  below  the  wreath  on  the  re- 
verse. 


Autographic  Items. 

At  an  autograph  sale  in  London,  lately,  those  of  authors  brought  the 
following  notable  prices: 

A letter  from  Burns,  .£13.  ; H.  Fielding,  complaining  of  money  disap- 
pointments, £6  10s.  ; Defoe,  complaining  of  his  treatment,  £11  11s.  ; 
Goldsmith,  giving  a doleful  account  of  hi^s  travels  on  the  Continent,  £37 
10s. ; Hogarth,  accepting  a • membership  In  the  Academy  of  Augsburg, 
£18  10s. ; Keats.  £7  15s. ; Lamb,  £9  15s. ; Shiller  to  Goethe,  £9  5s.  ; 
Shelly,  £7  and  £6  12s. ; Smollet,  £41  11s. ; Sterne,  req^uesting  a loan  of 
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£50,  £9  9s. ; Swift,  relating  that  on  account  of  his  poverty,  “ If  I come 
to  More  Park,  it  must  be  on  foot,”  £9  9s. ; Tasso,  with  a sonnet.  £28 
10s.  ; and  one  of  Wordsworth,  abusing  “ Guy  Mannering,”  £7  2s  6d. 

The  marriage  contract  of  Louis  XVI,  and  Marie  Antomette,  with  all  the 
signatures  of  witnesses,  has  been  lately  sold  in  Paris  for  five  francs. 

At  Bangs’s  auction  sale,  the  parchment  commission  of  Capt. 
Tanvier,  signed  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  First  Consul,  was  sold  for 
$2.50. 

An  autograph  letter  of  George  Washington,  was  sold  in  Boston  on 
Friday,  for  $25. 

Later,  the  autograph  letter  of  George  Washington  sold  in  Boston  last 
wetk  for  $25,  was  written  by  a young  man,  who  got  but  75  cents  for  his 
ingenuity.  There  is  very  little  justice  in  this  world. 

A well  known  collector  residing  in  Warren  street,  Jersey  City,  has  a 
volume  of  Chaucer's  poems,  with  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare  on 
the  title  page.  Tlie  antiquary  found  the  old  volume  years  ago  among 
other  old  books,  in  a London  Library.  Pasted  on  the  cover  is  written 
dim  with  age,  certifying  the  fact  of  the  book,  having  been  in  possesssion 
of  Shakespeare.  The  antiquary’s  numismatic  collection  is  probably  un- 
surpassed in  the  city,  and  comprises  coins  and  medals  of  all  nationalities, 
and  many  of  them  of  very  ancient. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

C.  H.  R.  T.,  Savannah,  Ga.  Rubbing  No.  1 is  of  a ^ real  of  Caracas, 
Venezuela.  No.  2 is  a batzen  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Valais,  the  twen- 
tieth canton  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  No.  3 is  a ^ stuiver  of  Batavia 
in  Java.  No.  4 is  a 5 tornesi  of  Sicily.  No.  5 is  a coin  of  the  Venetian 
Republic.  Your  letter  was  received  too  late  for  our  August  number. 

A.  McG.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  initial  under  the  bust  is  of  the  Die- 
sinkers  name,  it  is  not  uncommon  ; if  you  will  notice  our  bronze  cents 
from  1865  to  date,  on  the  ribbon  between  the  hair  and  the  lowest  feather, 
you  will  see — L — it  is  very  small  however ; it  is  the  initial  of  Mr.  Long- 
acre;  also  the  standard  dollars,  you  will  find  an  m on  the  neck  immed- 
iately above  the  end  of  the  lowest  lock  of  hair,  and  another  m on  the  left 
loop  of  the  bow  on  the  reverse,  these  indicate  Morgan. 

C.  B.,  Greenville,  N.  J.  The  statements  of  the  dealer  you  mention 
are  not  to  be  relied  on,  we  have  frequently  seen  evidences  of  his  duplic- 
ity, it  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  it  will  save  you  anxiety  as  well 
as  dollars. 

“ Jay,”  and  others.  In  our  report  of  the  Steinman  sale  on  page  127, 
our  printer  neglected  to  correct  his  error  and  he  caused  the  quarter  dollar 
of  1823,  to  read  1824. 
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Jewish  Coins. 

In  the  Coin  Collector’s  Journal  for  July,  1879,  we  gave  a short 
account  of  the  position  of  the  Jewish  people  in  reference  to  a coin  cur- 
rency from  the  earliest  period  of  their  history,  down  to  the  time  when 
intercourse  with  surrounding  peoples,  and  the  presence  of  their  Syrian 
conquerors,  broke  down  their  isolated  condition.  Through  all  the  Old 
Testament  period  of  their  existence,  the  Jews  had  no  coinage  or  coin 
currency  of  their  own.  About  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  Mattathias,  the  founder  of  the  Maccabeaii  family,  arose,  and,  along 
with  his  heroic  sons,  set  themselves  against  the  efforts  of  Antiochus  IV, 
Epiphanes,  to  suppress  the  Jewish  religion.  After  some  sixty  years  of 
warfare,  between  the  Syrians  and  the  Jews,  led  by  one  or  the  other  of 
the  Maccabees,  Antiochus  VII,  Sidetes,  recognized  Simon  as  the  High 
Priest  and  Prince  of  the  Jews,  and  by  public  proclamation  granted  him 
independent  sovereignty,  by  authorizing  him  “ to  coin  for  thy  (his)  coun- 
try, with  thine  (his)  own  stamp.”  This  document  was  issued  in  the  year 
B.  C.  139,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  Simon  hadn’t  waited  for  this 
announcement. 

From  this  period,  however,  may  be  dated  the  Maccabean  coinage,  the 
only  native  issue  of  money  that  the  Jews  ever  had,  and  which  was  so 
soon  replaced  by  the  issues  of  the  Roman  governors.  A short  account 
of  its  principal  issues  may,  we  think,  be  of  service  to  our  readers. 

On  the  earliest  coin,  the  obverse  design  consists  of  a cup  or  chalice, 
with  the  first  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet:  Aleph,  above  it,  to  indicate, 
either  the  first  year  of  Simon’s  reign,  which  was  143  B.  C.  ; or  of  the  coin- 
age, which  was  139  B.  0.,  while  around  the  edge  are  the  words  in  old 
Hebrew  letters:  shekel  of  Israel.  On  the  reverse  is  a triple  lily  fill- 
ing, the  centre  of  the  field  having  for  legend  the  words : Jerusalem  the 
HOLY.  There  is  also  a half-shekel  of  this  year,  with  similar  design,  but 
with  value, — half-shekel. 

For  the  year  Two,  the  designs  and  inscriptions  are  almost  identical, 
though  the  numerals  above  the  chalice,  of  course,  are  different.  There 
are  half-shekels  of  this  year  also: 


shekel  of  SIMON  MACCABAEDS,  140  B.  C.,  OR  Year  2,  according  to 
the  numerals  above  the  chalice. 

The  shekel  and  half-shekel  of  Year  3,  resemble  those  of  Year  2,  the 
dates  alone  being  different.  Year  4,  has  a shekel  which  resembles  its 
predecessors, 
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The  epithet  Holy  was  applied  to  Jerusalem  from  a very  early  date; 
the  phrase:  “the  Holy  City,”  is  frequently  met  with  in  Old  Testament 
records,  while  the  term  is  distincty  applied  to  it  by  Demetrius  Soter. 
It  retains  this  as  its  distinctive  title  to-day,  as  is  seen  in  its  Arabic  name, 
El-Kuds:  the  Holy.  It  possessed  the  right  of  asylum,  and  was  exempt 
from  taxes,  and  to  indicate  these  points,  Simon  probably  put  the  word 
Holy  on  the  coins. 

In  the  Fourth  Year,  copper  coins  were  issued  by  Simon,  similar  in 
design  and  inscription  to  those  in  silver. 

The  copper  Half  of  this  year  differs  considerably  from  all  the  previ- 
ous issues  ; on  the  obverse  are  two  bunches  of  heavily  foliaged  branches, 
with  a citron  between  them,  the  inscription  being  “ In  the  fourth  year — 
one-half,”  while  on  the  reverse  we  have  a palm  tree  between  two  baskets 
filled  with  dates,  the  inscription  reading,  “The  Kedemption  of  Zion.” 


COPPER  half-shekel  YEAR  4. 


There  are  also  quarter  pieces,  having  ohv.,  two  bundles  of  branches, 
and  rev.,  a citron — in  the  centre  of  the  field,  with  inscriptions  as  before. 
The  smallest  piece  is  the  one  sixth  in  copper,  having  on  the  ohv.  the  chal- 
ice, and  on  the  rev.  a bundle  of  branches  between  two  citrons. 

The  existence  of  this  copper  shekel  in  the  Fourth  Year,  of  which  we 
have  also  a silver  shekel,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some  great  pressure 
for  money  was  being  put  upon  the  Jews,  such  probably  as  might  be  occa- 
sioned by  their  great  effort  in  raising  an  army  of  20,000  men  to  resist 
Antiochus.  The  designs  on  these  coins  are  very  appropriate  ; the  chalice 
is  connected  with  the  custom  of  drawing  water  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles ; the  lily  reminds  one  of  the  divine  promise,  that  Israel  should 
‘bloom  as  a lily,”  while  the  palm  tree  was  a famous  product  of  Pales- 
tine, so  that  its  branches  were  borne  by  every  Jew  during  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles.  The  baskets  of  fruit  refer  to  the  offerings  of  the  first  fruits, 
which  each  one  going  to  the  temple  was  required  to  carry  till  he  was  met 
by  the  Levites,  while  the  citron  is  found  only  on  the  coins  of  Simon. 

In  135  B.  C.,  Simon  visited  Jericho,  then  in  charge  of  his  own  son- 
in-law,  Ptolemy.  In  the  middle  of  a great  entertainment,  Ptolemy  treach- 
erously murdered  his  guest  and  his  two  sons,  J udas  and  Mattattiias.  By 
this  means  Ptolemy  sought  to  commend  himself  to  Antiochus,  for  whom 
he  was  desirous  of  securing  the  country. 

Immediately  on  the  murder  of  Simon,  his  son  John  assumed  the 
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dignitv  of  High  Priest,  and  sought  at  once  to  avenge  his  fathers  death. 

Why  John  received  the  additional  name  of  Ilyrcanus  is  not  dis-  . 
tinctly  known.  It  is  supposed  to  have  come  either  from  his  killing  a 
man  named  Hyrcanus,  or  because  of  a victory  that,  in  company  with 
Antiochus  VIE.  whom  he  accompanied  into  Parthia,  he  gained  over  the 
Hyrcanians.  John  held  his  high  position  for  thirty  years,  leaving  us 
many  coins  that  illustrate  his  reign,  though  all  of  these  are  in  copper. 

On  the  obverse  of  the  coins  of  John,  we  have  a Hebrew  inscription  : 
“JOHANAN,  HIGH  PRIEST,  AND  THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  .JEWS,” 
within  a laurel  or  olive  wreath.  On  the  reverse  of  all  his  coins  is  a dou- 
ble cornucopia,  with  a poppyhead  in  the  middle.  This  design  occurs 
first  on  Egyptian  coin.s,  and  was  probably  borrowed  from  these  by  the 
Selencidae. 


COPPER  COIN  OF  JOHN  HYRCANUS. 

John  Hyrcanus  died  in  106  B.  C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Judas  Aristobulus,  who  took  the  title  of  King^  the  first  person  to  assume 
this  title  since  the  captivity.  The  reign  pf  Judas  Aristobulus  lasted  only 
for  one  year,  so  that  his  coins  are  very  rare.  They  resemble  those  of  his 
father,  in  having  a Hebrew  inscription  on  the  obverse:  “.judas,  high 
PRIEST,  AND  THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  JEWS,”  within  a wreath,  and 
on  the  reverse,  the  double  cornucopia,  with  the  poppy-head  in  the  middle. 
An  ordinary  observer  can  identify  the  coins  of  Judas  Aristobulus  by 
noticing  that  the  stem  of  the  cornucopia  is  plain  and  bare,  without  any 
side  knobs  or  branchea 


COPPER  COIN  OF  JUDAS  ARISTOBULUS,  106  B.  C. 

In  105  B.  C.  Alexander  Jannseus,  the  eldest  surviving  brother  of 
John  Hyrcanus,  assumed  the  High  Priesthood.  Of  a fierce  and  despotic 
disposition,  he  was  continuously  at  war,  either  with  his  subjects,  or  with 
neighboring  powers.  Styled  by  his  countrymen  the  “ Thracian,”  because 
of  his  cruelties,  Alexander  shortened  his  life  by  his  own  excesses,  dying 
in  78  B.  0. 

The  coins  of  Alexander  are  numerous,  and  form  two  distinct  series. 
First:  Those  having  on  the  obverse  the  inscription,  the  name  and  title:  “The 
KING  JEHONATHAN  written  round  (1)  a half-opened  flower  ; (2)  a palm 
branch ; or  (3)  within  the  rays  of  an  eight-pointed  star.  On  the  reverse 
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of  (1)  are  the  words,  in  Greek  characters:  “of  the  king  Alexander,” 
written  round  a circle  that  encloses  in  the  centre  of  the  field  a rude  an- 
chor, with  two  cross  j,imbers  ; on  the  reverse  of  (2)  we  have  simply  a 
portion  of  a flower  inside  a dotted  circle,  the  coin  being  imperfectly 
struck ; while  on  the  reverse  of  (3),  we  have  the  name  as  before,  round 
the  anchor,  without  the  inner  circle,  while  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a 
dotted  circle. 


COPPER  COIN  OF  ALEXANDER  JANN^US.  FIRST  COINAGE. 

We  are  unable  to  assign  the  above  coins  to  any  particular  years,  but 
inasmuch  as  they  bear  the  title  of  “king,”  and  this  not  only  in  Hebrew, 
but  in  Greek  letters,  they  are  regarded  as  having  been  issued  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  reign,  previous  to  his  great  quarrel  with  the  influential 
Pharisees. 

* The  Second  series  is  assigned,  therefore,  to  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
during  which  he  was  again  on  good  terms  with  the  Pharisees.  On  the 
obverse  of  these  coins  is  the  inscription,  “Jonathan,”  or  jehonathan, 
THE  high  priest  AND  THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  JEWS,”  within  a 
wreath  of  laurel  or  olive,  with  the  reverse  as  before,  the  double  cornu- 
copia and  poppy-head  within  a dotted  circle.  On  the  obverse  of  another 
of  this  series,  the  inscription  is  simply  “jehonathan,  the  high  priest 
AND  the  jews,”  with  reverse  as  before.  These  inscriptions  show  an 
abandonment  of  the  regal  title,  and  a recurrence  to  the  sacerdotal  dignity 
of  High  Priest,  than  which  none  ever  stood  higher  in  the  preferences  or 
judgments  of  the  Jews. 

On  his  deathbed,  Alexander  Jannaeus,  leaving  his  wife  Alexandra  to 
succeed  him,  counseled  her  to  act  with  the  Pharisees  This  she  did  faith- 
fully, while  making  her  eldest  son,  Hyrcanus  II,  High  Priest.  Her  own 
administration  lasted  for  nine  years,  but  only  one  coin  is  as  yet  known. 
On  the  obverse  is  the  inscription,  “ queen  Alexandra,”  written  round 
an  anchor  with  double  cross  timbers.  On  the  reverse  is  a star  with 
eight  rays. 


copper  coin  OF  ALEXANDRA  70  B.  C. 

On  Alexandra’s  death,  Hyrcanus  II  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but 
after  four  years  occupancy,  was  driven  away  by  his  brother,  Aristobulus 
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II,  who,  with  his  son  Alexander  II,  then  became  all  powerful  in  the 
State.  No  coins  are  yet  known  of  Hyrcanus  II,  or  of  Aristobulus  II, 
but  of  Alexander  II,  we  have  the  following:  1st,  obverse.  ‘‘  king  Alex- 
ander,” in  Greek  characters,  round  an  anchor,  and  reverse,  an  eight- 
pointed  star  within  a dotted  circle.  2d,  obverse  as  before;  reverse,  an 
anchor  within  a wreath  or  circle. 

Aristobulus  II.  and  Alexander  II,  having  both  fallen  in  the  struggle 
with  the  party  of  Hyrcanus  II,  who  was  sustained  by  Antipater  the 
Jdumean,  and  his  sons,  Phasael,  Governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod, 
Governor  of  Galilee,  were  succeeded  by  Antigonus  (B.  C.  40),  a younger 
son  of  Aristobulus  II.  Fora  time  he  prevailed,  so  as  to  capture  Jeru- 
salem, while  Herod  fled  to  Rome.  Assisted  by  a Roman  army,  Herod  soon 
returned  : recovered  the  metropolis,  and  captured  Antigonus,  who  was 
beheaded  by  the  Romans  in  37  B.  C. 

On  the  obverse  of  his  coins  we  have  the  inscription  : “ king  anti- 
gonus,” written  round  a wreath,  and  on  the  reverse  a double  cornucopia, 
with  the  inscription,  “ matthathias,  the  high  priest  and  the  con- 
federation OF  THE  JEWS.”  From  these  coins  we  learn  that  Matthathias 
is  the  Jewish  name  of  Antigonus.  Some  of  the  coins  have  only  a single 
cornucopia,  and  are  regarded  in  consequence  as  of  only  half  the  value  of 
those  with  the  double  figure. 

With  Antigonus,  the  Asmonean  or  Maccabean  dynasty  terminated. 

To  he  Continued. 


The  Coinage  of  Corea 

We  take  the  following  extract  from  the  recently  published  “Forbid- 
den Land,”  by  Oppert : 

“The  only  circulating  medium  in  Corea  is  copper  coin,  similar  to 
copper  cash,  with  a square  hole  in  the  middle.  The  Corean  cash  is  larger 
and  thicker  than  the  Chinese,  and  better  both  in  coinage  and  metal.  All 
business  transactions  are  concluded  in  this  coin,  eleven  hundred  of  which 
go  to  a Mexican  dollar  (about  four  shillings  sterling).  For  the  past  few 
years,  however,  false  copper  money  has  been  coined  and  circulated  by 
the  Taiouengoon  or  regent,  either  from  actual  want  of  money,  or,  as  is 
generally  reported  and  believed  in  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing himself : and  as  many  people  objected  to  taking  this  spurious  coin, 
the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  decapitating  all  those  who  refused,  and  the 
compulsory  Tcirculation  of  this  money  was  established. 

“ fl  he  irritation  and  indignation  of  the  [ eople  against  this  compul- 
sory  measuie,  and  the  cruelties  which  had  been  committed  in  consequence 
continued  to  be  very  great  during  my  last  stay  in  the  country  ; and  peo- 
ple  in  official  positions  even  complained  bitterly  against  it  as  an  instance 
of  the  despotic  bearing  of  the  regent,  whose  sway  had  become  more  in- 
supportable every  day.’’ 

Corea  is  very  ricli  in  gold  and  silver,  but  mining  is  prohibited  by  the 
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government.  The  tea-plant  grows  wild,  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  par- 
ticularly favorable  for  its  cultivation,  but  nearly  nothing  has  been  done  in 
this  direction,  chiefly  because  of  the  closing  of  the  country  to  foreigners 
who  would  be  purchasers.” 


Siege  Pieces. 

Few  of  the  dillerent  classes  of  coins,  or  medalets,  found  in  the  cabinets 
of  collectors,  approach  in  historic  interest  or  value  those  exceptional  issues 
called  “ Siege  pieces.”  These  are  stamped  pieces  of  metal,  often  base, 
issued  during  some  long  continued  siege,  with  fictitious  values  imprinted 
on  them,  and,  of  course,  all  are  to  be  redeemed  at  that  face  value  when  the 
troublesome  times  should  be  over.  These  pieces  are  frequently  round, 
but  as  frequently  oval  or  square,  having  olten  only  some  initial  letter,  or 
some  legend  or  sentence  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  issued. 

The  earliest  known  obsidionals  are  those  issued  at  the  siege  of  Pavia, 
in  1524,  followed  closely  by  those  from  Cremona  in  1526,  while  in  1529, 
we  have  a great  variety  in  connection  with  the  famous  siege  of  Vienna  by 
the  Turks. 

Another  great  batch  was  issued  during  the  wars  between  the  Low  Prov- 
inces and  Spain,  among  which  we  have  such  famous  issues  a.s  these  of  Middle- 
burgh  and  Harlem,  in  1573  ; of  Leyden,  in  1574  ; and  of  Kempen  in  1578, 
with  the  significent  sentence.  Extremum  suhsidium. 

Of  course,  no  one  period  could  po-sibly  furnish  so  many  siege  pieces 
as  that  of  the  terrible  Thirty  Years  War,  by  which  Germany  and  Central 
Europe  was  so  fearfully  wasted,  the  thunder  of  who'^e  cannon  awakening 
sympathetic  conflicts  even  on  this  western  continent  In  1683,  Osnabruck 
was  besieged  by  the  Swedes,  when  there  was  issued  a square  silver  ])lan- 
chetor  piece,  having  a round  dye  imprinted  on  it,  and  vreighing  exactly 
one  ounce.  The  design  consisted  of  a half  length  figure  of  St  Peter  wear- 
ing the  triple  crown  and  holding  an  open  book  (the  Scriptures)  and  a large 
key.  Before  him  is  a shield,  quartered,  having  in  the  first  and  fourth,  a 
wheel — the  arms  proper  of  Osnabruck,  and  second  and  third,  a lion  ram- 
pant— the  arms  of  ihe  Counts  of  Wartenburg;  all  dividing  the  date  16- 
33.  This  piece  was  issued  under  the  following  circumstances ; Francis 
William,  Count  of  Wartenberg,  was  Bishop  of  Osnabruck.  In  June  1633, 
the  Swedish  invaders  obtained  a great  victory  over  their 'enemies,  near 
Oldendorp  : they  then  moved  towards  Osnabruck,  and  cutting  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world,  forced  the  garrison  to  surrender  on  2d 
September. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  siege,  the  Bishop  had  fled  to  Bonn,  leaving 
instructions  that  when  the  case  required  it,  the  episcopal  plate  should  all 
be  coined  into  money  for  the  troops.  Accordingly,  the  case  did  require  it, 
and  the  magistrates  turning  the  plate  into  money,  for  support  of  the 
troops. 
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Another  interesting  piece  is  that  of  Minden,  in  Westphalia,  issued  in 
1634.  This  coin  is  simply  a piece  of  plate  stamped  on  the  obverse  with 
the  words : 

* 

MIND  A 
OBSESSA 
1 . 6 . 3 . 4 . 

On  the  reverse : 

. 8 . 

G R OS 

CHEN 

Near  the  figure  8’ on  the  reverse,  can  be  seen  two  keys  crosswise,  the  em- 
blem of  the  Diocese  of  Minden.  This  city  was  besieged  during  the  same 
year  as  that  in  which  Osnabruck  fell.  The  attention  of  the  Protestants, 
however,  having  been  directed  especially  toward  Osnabruck  and  Hildes- 
heim,  Minden  escaped  notice  for  a while.  At  length,  on  July  24th,  Duke 
George  of  Brunswick,  assailed  it,  and  then  continued  so  active, in  his  opera- 
tions, that  Minden  surrendered  November  1634. 


Silver  Chinese  Dollars. 

Silver  has  been  but  little  used  by  the  Chinese  authorities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  coinage.  Indeed,  we  find  little  evidence  that  it  was  ever  so  used, 
uniil  the  early  portion  of  the  last  century,  when  the  emperor  Kaou  Tsung 
issued  silver  coins  for  use  in  Thibet.  Since  that  period,  there  have  been 
occasional  issues  of  silver  dollars,  but  as  a rule,  the  government  and  the 
merchants  have  been  content  to  use  either  bar  silver,  with  its  weight  duly 
stamped  upon  it,  or  Spanish  dollars. 

In  1856.  a silver  dollar  was  issued  at  Shanghai,  but  there  were  soon  so 
many  counterfeits  and  imitations  in  the  field,  that  all  confidence  ceased, 
and  the  coin  dropped  out  of  sight.  On  its  obverse  were  the  words : 
“ Heen  Fung,  6th  year:  a cake  of  pure  Sycee  silver  from  the  firm  of 
Wang-Yung-Shing,  in  the  district  of  Shanghai,’’  and  on  the  reverse,  “ One 
leang,  or  tael  (that  is  -Joz.)  ot  silver,  true  weight  by  the  ordinary  balance, 
cast  (this  one  was  struck  by  a steel  die)  under  the  inspection  of  Choo  Yuen 
Yu,  and  executed  (engraved)  hj  Wan  Tseuen,  silversmith.” 
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Canadian  Rebellion  Paper  Money,  1837. 


DISTILLERIE  DE  St.  DENIS. 


Y 


7i 

# jf  ® 


♦Onp»«- 


e/emcm</ej  ^lou^  va^ie/r'  'r'ecne 
(uo  ^(yUeu/T'^ 

^on^cecJ,  QUINZE  SOUS, 

une  ^ta<ilze. 


St  Denis, 

22  JuilM,  1837. 

^W9neUon^  ^laye't 
J ^^an^uea  o/yan^  cou/ic  a 
en  Mynmcii  ^laa-  'motnd 


ON  DEMAND  for  value  received.  We  promise  to  pay  to  bearer,  in  Bank  Notes  current  at 
Montreal,  SEVEN  PENCE  HALFPENNY  currency,  in  sums  not  less  than  five  shillings. 


t6  fe 


Good  for '( ^d. 


Imprimerie  de  Louis  Perrault,  a Montreal. 


2 


Bon  pour  7^d. 


A number  of  little  things  caused  a considerable  dissatisfaction  to  be 
felt  in  Lower  Canada — now  the  Province  of  Quebec — against  the  British 
Government  in  1 837,  while  a few  important  points  were  gladly  laid  hold  of 
by  some  restless,  demagogic  spirits,  as  calling  for  an  armed  uprising  of  the 
French  Canadians.  “ Drobelline  de  Sant  Denis.’’  Accordingly,  after  a 
good  deal  of  loud  talking  and  a small  amount  of  real  preparation,  the  lead- 
ers so  committed  themselves,  that  the  Government  proceeded  to  their 
arrest.  This  action  was  the  signal  for  resistance,  and  after  a temporary  re- 
pulse of  the  British  troops,  the  whole  movement  was  completely  squelched. 
A number  of  the  insurgents  were  shot  on  the  battle  field,  and  of  those  ar- 
rested, while  a few  were  hanged,  a number  were  banished  for  varying  terms 
of  years.  The  result  of  this  senseless  revolt  has  been  salutary.  Great 
Britain  modified  her  procedure  in  certain  directions,  and  the  French  Cana- 
dians learnt  that  Great  Britain  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Since  then,  the 
spirit  of  revolt  has  so  completely  passed  away,  that  we  question  if  there 
be  of  all  the  British  Colonies  a people  so  respectful  to  the  Crown  as  iu 
Lower  Canada.  Not  indeed,  we  must  say,  that  the  French  Canadian  loves 
ilie  J^rotestant  Queen  of  a Protestant  country,  but  because  lie  knows  well, 
that  no  Protestant  country  in  the  world  would  concede  as  much  to  his 
church  as  Great  Britain  has  done,  and  is  doing  every  day.  Self  interest, 
therefore,  quite  as  much  as  loyalty,  binds  him  to  keep  the  peace,  and  will 
ever  lead  him  to  oppose  all  schemes  of  annexation  to  our  own  country. 

Money  being  one  of  the  needful  appliances  for  a successful  revolu- 
tion, the  leaders  of  this  moveinenl  having  no  cash  of  their  own,  issued 
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paper  mouey  promises  to  pay  on  demand,  lor  several  amounts.  These 
were  freely  taken  by  all  sympathizing  in  the  struggle,  in  the  full  expecta- 
tion that  when  “the  hurly  burly”  was  done,  they  would  receive  full  value 
for  them.  The  collapse  of  the  enterprise  settled  the  value  of  the  notes, 
most  of  which  have  long  before  now  gone  out  of  existence.  Occasionally 
one  finds  a single  piece  in  the  cabinet  of  some  persevering  collector,  so  we 
think  we  shall  do  our  readers  a service  by  describing  the  different  pieces 
we  have  seen,  and  which  we  believe  comprise  the  whole  set.  Each  piece 
of  money,  we  may  state,  is  in  French  and  English,  and  is  headed  Distil- 
lerie  de  St.  Denis.  The  general  appearance  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
reproduction  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  The  first  issue  was  on 
October  9th,  1837,  and  of  this  date  we  have: 

Dix  Sous,  Cut  of  Spanish  pistareen,  2 varieties. 

Quinze  Sous,  “ “ dollar. 

Trente  Sous,  “ “ “ 2 varieties. 

Un  Ecu,  “ U.  S.  i “ 

These  all  have  a large  engraved  ornament  at  the  left  end,  and  are 
signed  by  Oliver  Kiraber  and  Wfd.  Nelson  & Cie.,  together  with  date  of 
signing.  A peculiarity  of  this  series  consists  in  all  the  letter  N’s  in  the 
English  values  are  upside  down. 

Issue  of  July  22d,  1887  : 

15  Sous,  cut  of  Spanish  dollar,  2 varietiea 
30  “ “ “ i “ 2 “ 

60  . “ “ U.  S.  i “ 2 “ 

They  are  signed  by  the  same  parties  as  the  last  issue 


Historic  Coins, 

All  coins  are  more  or  less  historic,  so  that  our  heading  hardly  ex- 
presses what  we  wish  it  to  do.  We  have  in  view  the  fact  that  some  coins 
have  a more  special  interest  than  others,  because  either  of  the  eircum- 
stances  under  which  they  were  issued,  or  the  metal  of  which  they  may  be 
made.  For  instance:  There  is  a shilling  of  Philip  and  Mary  of  England, 
without  date,  and  a sixpence  dated  1554,  struck,  according  to  Humphrey, 


om  of  the  silver  that,  when  he  came  to  be  married,  Philip  brought  over 
wita  him  from  Spain,  and  which  was  then  sent  so  ostentatiously  to  the 
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Tower.  This  silver  would  in  all  probability  have  come  from  America, 
so  that  these  particular  coins,  even  in  their  very  material,  have  a special 
historic  character.  On  the  coins  of  James  I,  issued  between  1621  and 
1624,  a Prince  of  Wales  plume  is  the  mint  mark,  indicating  that  the 
metal  used  in  that  coinage  came  from  the  silver  mines  of  the  Welch 
Principality.  The  same  mines  furnished  the  silver  used  on  the  coins  of 
Charles  I,  that  use  a similar  mint-mark.  In  1643-4,  several  of  the  coins 
of  this  reign  bear  the  letters  OX  or  OxON,  to  show  that  they  were  struck 
at  Oxford,  while  we  know  from  other  sources  that  the  metal  used  in 
making  these  pieces  came  from  the  college  plate,  dishes,  flagons,  tankards, 
and  such  like,  which  the  College  authorities  gladly  melted  down  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  Divine  right  of  Kings,  as  represented  by  Charles. 

On  some  of  the  coins  of  1666,  1681,  1683,  an  elephant,  or  an  elephant 
with  a castle,  are  found  below  the  King’s  bust.  This  informs  us  that  the 
silver  was  imported  by  the  African  Company  from  the  west  coast  of  the 
“ Dark  Continent,”  while  on  some  of  an  earlier  dale — 1662 — a rose  is 
found,  generally  regarded  as  intimating  that  the  metal  came  from  the  sil- 
ver mines  in  the  west  of  England. 

When  the  long  suffering  people  had  at  last  risen  in  their  might  and 
swept  away  the  miserable  Stuarts,  William  of  Orange  occupied  the  throne. 
During  his  closing  days  a gold  Pistole  was  issued,  having  under  the  bust 
of  the  King,  a sun  half  risen  out  of  the  sea.  The  meaning  is  to  show 
that  the  metal  of  the  coin  was  sent  over  by  the  Scottish  African  Com- 
pany, which  had  formed  a settlement  at  Darien,  afterwards  so  ill-fated  in 
its  issue,  in  a ship  called  “The  Eising  Sun.”  On  many  of  the  silver 
coins  of  this  monarch,  the  Eose,  the  Plume,  and  the  Elephant  and  Castle 
are  found,  all  declaring  the  source  whence  the  metal  employed  had  come. 

During  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  a similar  symbolism  was  used.  The 
Plume  and  the  Eose  frequently  occur,  sometimes  the  Plume  and  Eose 
being  conjoined,  to  indicate  that  the  metal  was  mixed,  the  product  of 
both  Welch  and  English  mines. 

In  1703,  the  silver  coins  had  viGO,  under  the  bust,  intimating  that 
they  were  made  from  the  silver  on  board  the  galleons  that  had  been  cap- 
tured from  Spain  in  the  harbor  of  that  name,  by  the  combined  Euglisb 
and  Dutch  fleets,  in  October,  1702.  Many  other  of  her  coins  have  Eases 
and  Pluriics  in  the  angles  of  the  cross  on  the  reverse,  for  the  reason  given 
above. 

The  coins  of  George  the  First  are  similarly  distinguished,  with  the 
additional  fact  that  on  some  of  them  we  find  the  letters  s.  s.  c.,  indicating 
that  the  metal  had  been  imported  by  what  was  called  the  “South  Sta 
Company;”  while  on  others  we  find  two  interlinked  u’s„  and  accom- 
panied with  plumes,  intimating  that  the  metal  had  come  from  the  Welch 
Copper  Company. 

In  1746,  George  II  issued  a crown  and  half-crown,  with  lima  uider 
the  bust,  the  silver  having  come  from  the  privateers  Prince  Frederic  and 
Duke,  which  had  ravaged  the  Peruvian  coast. 
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The  Arms  of  Dort. 

% 

In  the  East  of  Holland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maas,  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  sea,  called  the  Hollandisch  Diep,  which  was  formed  by  an  inundation 
of  the  ocean,  lies  a town  of  some  25,000  population,  and  very  famous  in 
more  than  even  Holland  history.  Dordrecht,  or  Dort,  as  the  Dutch  them- 
selves called  it,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Holland,  and  was,  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  one  of  its  wealthiest  and  most  influential  Its  history  has  all 
along  been  a checkered  one.  In  1618,  it  endured  a great  siege  at  the  hands 
01  John,  Duke  of  Brabant. 

During  the  great  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  Dort  was  a rallying  point  of  the  Hollanders,  so  that  when 
that  struggle  terminated,  the  first  assembly  of  the  Independent  States, 
meeting  in  1572,  was  held  within  its  walls. 

Dort  has  a reputation  among  Protestant  theologians,  as  being  the  city 
within  which  a very  famous  Synod,  or  Council,  was  held  in  1618-19,  to 
consider  the  doctrinal  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Calvinists  and  the 
Arminians  The  numbers  and  ability  of  the  former  prevailed  so  that  the 
Resolutions,  formally  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  since  then  known  as 
the  Canons  of  Dort.  expressed  in  the  strongest  and  most  incisive  manner, 
the  opinions  of  the  most  advanced  Calvanists. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  great  Revolt,  it  is  said,  that  on  one  oc- 
casion as  the  women  went  out  to  milk  the  cows,  they  noticed  a body  of 
Spaniards  hiding  themselves  along  the  hedges.  Quietly  finishing  their 
work,  they  returned  to  the  city,  and  then  told  what  they  had  seen.  The 
Burgomaster  at  once  opened  a sluice,  and  drowned  all  the  invaders.  To 
commemorate  the  event,  the  good  people  of  Dort  took  as  the  Arras,  a milk 
maid  sitting  beside  a cow,  a design  now  found  on  the  thalers  and  stivers  of 
the  town.  On  the  old  gate  on  the  old  dyke  is  the  legend : “ Pax  Oivium 

et  Concordia  tutissima  urhem  muniunt." 


Spanish  America  Coinage. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  a mint  with  its  issues  of  recognized 
values,  the  precious  metals  served  as  mediums  of  circulation  only  when 
in  masses  of  bars  or  cakes,  whose  weight  and  value  are  easily  ascertained. 
In  this  manner  Abram  weighed  out  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  to 
Ephron,  the  Hittite,  for  the  field  and  grave  of  Macpelah. 

A similar  practice  still  prevails  in  Eastern  lands  where  mints  are 
tcarce  and  governments  unknown.  And  such,  also,  was  the  usage  in 
Hexico  at  an  early  date.  In  1530,  Hernando  Cortez  entered  the  famous 
cty  and  found  immense  hoards  of  silver  and  gold.  When  dividing  to  the 
s(fdiers  their  share,  he  stamped  on  the  bars  he  gave  them,  their  weight 
alcng  with  the  royal  arms  of  Spain. 

Down  to  1535,  this  coinage  (?)  circulated  in  the  coun-try,  answering  all 
the  purposes  of  a currency.  In  1535  a mint  was  established  in  the  City  of 
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Mexico,  the  llrst  on  American  soil.  Its  earliest  issues  were  hammered,  not 
struck  or  cast,  and  as  might  be  expected,  were  very  rude.  At  first  they 
bore  simply  a cross,  with  lion  and  castles  in  the  angles,  and  on  the  reverse, 
the  name' of  the  Spanish  monarch.  At  a much  later  period,  there  appeared 
what  may  be  called  the  Pillar  pieces,  because  stamped  with  the  arms  of 
Spain  on  the  obverse,  and  the  Pillars,  to  represent  those  of  Hercules,  on 
the  reverse.  To  thege  succeeded  the  third  class  of  coins,  those  having  on 
the  obverse,  the  bust  and  titles  of  the  reigning  emperor,  a series  which  con- 
tinued down  to  the  Revolution. 

Hobby  Horse  Pieces. 

At  auction  sales,  one  sometimes  finds  diamond-shaped  silver  pieces  of 
nearly  an  inch  square  offered  for  sale.  • On  the  obverse,  the  design  is  that 
of  a boy  astride  of  a stick  with  the  head  and  forelegs  of  a horse,  or  of  a 
regular  hobby  horse,  hence  their  name  “ Hobby  Horse  pieces,”  or,  from 
their  shape,  “Klippes.” 

The  pieces  are  singular,  and  one  naturally  asks  for  some  information 
as  to  their  origin  and  purpose. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  our  reader  to  have  one  of  a kind  frequently  met 
with  before  him;  on  the  obverse  he  sees  the  boy,  aforesaid — dividing  the  date 
16  50,  while  the  legend  reads  frieden  gedachtneusin  nurna — Memorial 
ofPeacein  Nurenhurg.  On  the  reverse  is  an  Imperial  eagle,  with  the  legend 
in  five  lines,  vivAT  Ferdinand  hi.  ; rom  : imf  .*  vivat 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  curious  pieces  were  issued  were 
the  following : In  1650,  at  the  close  of  the  awful  Thirty  Years  War,  a 

convention  of  German  princes  and  nobles  was  held  at  Nurenburg,  to  devise 
means  for  recovering  from  the  Swedes  the  places  they  still  possessed. 
Among  those  present  was  the  Imperial  Lieutenant-General  Piccolomini, 
Duke  of  Amalfi.  As  this  meeting  was  the  conclusive  evidence  that  peace 
had  been  secured  for  Germany,  the  burgers  of  Nurenburg  were  filled  with 
gladness,  while  one,  a bit  of  a wag,  announced  that  the  Duke  would  give  a 
Memorial  piece  to  every  child  that  would  come  the  next  day  to  his  house 
riding  on  a Hobby  Horse.  The  story  spread  like  wildfire,  so  that  the  next 
morning,  the  whole  street  was  filled  with  children  amusing  themselves  as 
on  horseback,  and  imitating  the  neighing  as  well  as  the  movements  of  the 
horse.  Learning  the  origin  of  this  singular  gathering,  the  good-natured 
Duke  told  the  crowd  to  come  back  in  a week,  when  he  would  be  ready  O 
make  each  one  a present.  In  the  meantime,  he  ordered  these  Klippes  d 
be  prepared  with  the  design  they  bear,  in  order  to  commemorate  the  joce 
as  well  as  the  establishment  of  peace,  and  on  the  next  week  scattered  thmi 
very  freely  among  all  who  came. 

The  Klippe  is  often  fouml,  however,  with  other  designs  than  ilutol 
the  one  belbre  us,  yet  all  of  them,  for  the  most  part,  are  connected  with 
children.  Of  some  ol  these  we  may  speak  again. 
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Coin  Sales. 

At  Ml  Hartzfeld’s  recent  sale  in  this  city,  the  Ibllowing  prices  were 
obtained : 

Didrachrim  of  Agrigentum,  $2.25;  Tetradrachrua  of  Lysimachus, 
$7.00  ; one  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedon,  $2.90 ; one  of  Pergarnus,  $3.35  ; one 
of  Antiochus  I.,  Soter,  $6.00;  Demtrines  I.,  $6.00;  Antiochus  VII.  $4.00; 
Denarius  of  Julius  Caesar,  $2.00;  Cneius  Pompey,  $2.56;  Tiberius,  $1.75  ; 
Vespasion  (Judea),  $2.00 ; large  bronze  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  $2.50 ; another 
of  Faustina  junior,  $1.40. 

United  States  Cents:  Trorcoth,  1793,  $7.50;  Chain,  Ameri,  $12.00; 
Liberty  Cap,  $9.00;  1794,  $6.25;  another,  $5.60;  1795,  $35.00;  (thick 
planchet  and  lettered  edge);  1796,  Liberty  Cap,  $16.00;  Fillet  head, 
$15.00  i 1798,  $10.00;  1799,  $10  50;  1802,t$5.25  ; 1803,  $17.00;  1806, 
$46.00;  1807.  $11.00;  1809,  $31.50;  1813,  $6.25;  1814,  $3.90;  1821, 
$2.75  ; 1823,  Proof,  $55.00;  1832,  $6.50;  1834,  $6. 70;  1841,  Proo/,' $11.00  ; 
1845,  Proof  $6.10;  1855,  Proof  $2.00  ; 1856,  Proof  1.26. 

Half  Dollars. — 1794,  $7.25  ; 1795,  $2.50  ; 1796,  15  stars,  $47.50  ; 
another,  $300.00;  16  stars,  $50.00;  1797,  $41.00;  1806,  $5.00;  1814,  $2.40; 
1818,  $10.00;  1821,  $1.40;  1824,  $3.25;  1827,  $1.36;  1836,  $8  50;  another 
reeded  edge  wth  (lobrecht  head,  $37.00;  another,  $8.50;  1842,  Proof, 
$10.00;  1855,  Proof,  $6.50;  1858,  Proof,  $3.75.  Proof  sets  from  1806  to 
1809  brought  about  $5.00  each. 

Pattern  pieces  ; halt  dollars,  1858,  $7,25;  another  with  flying  eagle  re- 
verse, $14,50.  Confederate  half  dollars,  1861,  $5.30.  The  metric  pattern 
of  1879,  $22.00. 

Twenty  cent  pieces  of  1877  and  1878,  $4.50  each. 

Dimes:  1797,  $5.70;  1798,  $4.00 ; 1800,  $5.00;  1801,  $4.10;  1803, 
cracked  die,  $3.10;  1811,  $4.50;  1822,  $2.50;  1821,  $1.00. 

Half  cents  : 1793,  $5.00;  1796,  $2.00;  1795,  $2.00:  1797,  $2.25;  1800 
$1,25. 

Colonial  : Pine  Tree  Shilling,  1652,  $5.50;  Threepence,  $1.55. 
Large  Washington  Medal,  Declaration  of  Independence,  $3.50  ; the  Eccle- 
ston  medal,  $3.50. 


At  another  sale  held  also  in  New  York  last  month,  the  following 
prices  were  obtained  : 

United  States  Cents  : 1793,  flowing  hair,  $10.00;  another,  $16.00; 
Ameri  type,  $15.50;  Liberty  cap,  $4,25;  1794,  $13.50;  another,  $7.50; 
1795,  thick  planchet,  $2.50;  Jefferson  head,  $15.25;  1796,  Liberty  cap, 
$10.50;  fillet,  $5.50;  1797,  $19.00;  1798,  $3.00;  1799,  $30.00;  1801,  $10.25; 
1804,  broken  die,  $10.50;  1806,  $7.00;  1807,  $5.75;  1810,  $17.59;  1811, 
$5.00;  1823,  $9.50;  1824,  $4.00;  1825,  $3.50;  1832,  $3.20;  1837,  $2.05. 

Half  cents  : 1793,  $5.25;  1794,  $4.50;  1796,  $19.00,  1797,  $2.10; 
1802,  $2.50;  1831,  proof,  $8,10;  1836,  $11.00;  1840,  $8.00;  1841,  $5.25; 
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1842,  ^10.00;  1844,  $7.60;  1845,  $7.60;  1846,  $5.25;  1847,  $8.50:  1848, 
$7.00;  1852,  $7.25. 

Dollars;  1795,  $14.25;  filled,  $14.00;  1798,  small  eagle,  15  stars, 
$20.25;  13  stars,  $12.25 ; 1709,  $4.50;  1801,  $5.25  I 1802,  $5.35;  1803, 
$5.00,  1836,  Gobrecht  in  the  field,  $36.00;  flying  eagle,  with  stars, 
$11.10;  another  without  stars,  $41.00;  1838,  flying  eagle,  $37.50  ; 1839, 
$37.00;  1850,  $19.00;  1851,  $38.25;  185'A  $40^00;  1853,  $16.80;  1854, 
$13.00;  1855,  $14.00;  1856.  $14.26. 

Colonials:  1652  shilling  varieties,  about  $1.50  each.  Annapoiis 
shilling,  $5.65  ; threepence,  $13  00 ; Vermonts  Res  Publica,  $2.70  ; Mass, 
half  cent,  1788,  $5.00  ; Lord  Baltimore  sixpence,  $20.00. 

Half  Dollars : 1794,  $8.00 ; 1795,  $2u.00  ; 1796,  15  stars,  $80.50 ; 
1797,  $50.00;  1801,  $9.00;  1802,  $8.00;  1803,  $1.75  : 1804,  $7.00;  1807, 
$6.25;  1815,  $11.75;  1828,  ^roo/,  $4.00  ; 1829,  .$3.75  : 1831. 

$2.00;  1836,  reed  edge,  $6.60;  1851,  $6.00;  1852,  $8,50;  1855,  $3.80. 

Quarter  Dollars:  1796,  $6.25;  1804,  $4.15;  1805,  $4.00;  1806, 
$5.00;  1807,  $2.75,  1819,  $3.00  ; 1820,  $2.00  ; 1822,  $7.00;  1828,  $3.20; 
1852,  without  arrows,  $7.75. 

Dimes:  1796,  $14.70;  1797,  sixteen  stars,  $9.00;  1798,  $7.00;  1801, 
$6.00;  1801,  $7  80;  1802,  $2.25;  1803,  $2.50;  1804,  $6  80;  1805,  $5.50; 
18u7,  $5.25;  1821,  $2.00;  1822,  $6.13;  1823,  $2.85;  1825,  $1.00;  1827, 
proofs  $2.60;  1846,  $5.00. 

Half  Dimes:  1794,  $5.50;  1795,  $13.00;  another,  $4.00 ; 1796,  $6  00; 
1797,  $6.00;  1800,  $4.30;  1803,  $5.00;  18u5,  $10.00;  1834,  proof,  $2.10; 
1846,  $3.00;  1855,  p-oo/,  $1.70. 

A large  number  ot  copper  Colonials  sold  between  25  cents  and  a 
dollar  each. 

United  States  Cents,  a second  series,  poorer  than  that  first  sold, 
brought  on  an  average  50  to  80  cents  a piece. 

Proof  set  of  1857,  $17.25;  of  1858,  $43.00,  while  sets  of  later  dates 
brought  about  $5.00  each. 

Pattern  pieces.  Dime,  1792,  $15.00;  Martha  Washington  Half-Dime, 
$14.00;  silver  centre  pattern  cent,  1792,  S60.00;  half-dollar,  1838,  Liberty 
head,  flying  eagle,  $4.00;  Barber  pattern  set  of  1870,  $42.50;  Longacre 
do.  1871.  $43.50;  the  Commercial  dollar,  1872,  $42.00;  set  of  pattern 
trades,  1873,  $26.25;  metric  set,  1879,  $25.26.  A Washington  half-dollar 
in  silver,  1792,  $72.00;  in  copper,  $18.00 


Answers  to  Correspondents.  • 

G.  L.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Your  medal  is  known  Libert  as  Ameri- 

cana, and  is  one  of  the  series  struck  in  connection  with  the  incidents  ol  our 
Revolutionary  War.  The  legend  on  the  reverse,  NON  sine  dus  animosus 
infans,  is  from  Horace  (Odes  3,  4,  20),  while  the  two  dates  refer  to  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis.  The  name  in  small  letters  is  that 
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of  Dupre,  the  eminent  die  sinker  by  whom  Franklin’s  designs  were  so  ex- 
quisitely rendered.  The  motto  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  whose  sympathy  with  our  struggling  ancestors  is  so  well 
known.  We  presume  the  interpretation  of  the  design  to  be  either  the 
United  States  (the  infant  Hercules)  strangling  the  two  serpents  of  treachery 
at  home  and  invasion  from  abroad,  sheltered  in  so  doing  by  France  (Pallas 
Minerva),  whose  shield  and  robe  are  strewn  with  the  lillies,  or  more  speci- 
fically referring  to  the  two  great  armies,  the  dates  of  v^hose  overthrow  ap- 
pear on  the  medal. 

K.  P.,  Milwaukee.  The  coinage  of  Austria,  because  of  the  variety 
of  its  dominions,  consists  of  four  distinct  classes  or  series.*  1st,  the  coins 
of  Austria  proper,  known  by  the  presence  of  the  double  headed  eagle. 
2d.  Those  of  Hungary,  known  by  the  device  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
3.  Those  of  Lombardy  and  Northern  Italy,  known  by  the  Milanese  device 
of  the  Dragon  swallowing  the  child,  with  oftentimes  an  elaborate  shield, 
of  which  this  device  forms  one  of  the  quarterings;  and  4th,  those  of  the 
Brabantine  or  Low  Countries,  called  Belgium,  known  by  the  large  St. 
Andrew’s  cross. 

Last  century  the  Low  Countries  passed  from  all  connection  with  the 
German  Empire,  and  the  issue  of  gold  sovereigns  and  silver  crowns  of 
that  series  ceased.  Then  again  in  1806,  the  old  German  Empire  was  dis- 
solved (replaced  for  a time  by  Napoleon’s  famous  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine),  so  that  Francis  II.  of  Germany  became  simply  Francis  L of  Aus- 
tria. When  the  grand  legend  of  R.  L S.  A.,  romauns  imperater  sem- 
per AUGUSTUS  —Roman  Emperor,  ever  august,  a suffix  that  dated  back  as 
far  as  the  period  of  Constantine,  was  laid  aside  in  favor  of  the  more  sim- 
ple Emperor  of  Austria.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  Venice  was  added 
to  Lombardy,  so  that  Austria  had  occasion  to  issue  a series  of  coins  for 
Northern  Italy,  Tyrol,  Korinthia,  Lombardy,  Venice,  etc.  These  prov- 
inces remained  under  her  control  until  the  memorable  war  with  Louis 
Napoleon,  when  they  were  transferred  to  Italy,  so  that  the  Lombardian 
series  of  Austrian  money  came  to  an  end,  and  there  now  remain  but  the 
Hungarian  and  the  Austrian  Proppr  series.  The  K.  K.  found  on  Austrian 
coins  stand  for  kaiserliche  konigliche — Imperial  royal,  as  for  instance 

K.  K.  DUCATEM. 

L.  G.,  Altoona,  Pa. — In  Great  Britain  there  is  a small  duty  paid  to 
the  crown  on  articles  of  genuine  or  standard  silver — that  is,  silver  01925- 
thousandths,  the  same  as  the  coin.  This  duty  is  levied  in  the  form  of  a 
charge  for  affixing  the  stamp  of  Goldsmiths’  Hall  to  the  articles.  Thus 
if  a merchant  wishes  to  satisfy  an  unskilled  purchaser  that  a certain  spoon 
is  of  solid  silver,  he  points  to  the  stamp  on  the  metal.  If  the  article  be 
stamped  at  the  London  office,  a lion  or  leopard’s  head  is  impressed;  if  in 
Dublin,  a harp;  in  Edinburgh,  a thistle;  in  Sheffield,  a crown;  in  Bir- 
mingham, an  anchor;  in  Newcastle,  three  castles;  and  so  on,  each  office 
having  its  own  stamp  or  device.  Then  the  period  of  issue  can  be  ascer- 
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tained  by  noticing  what  sovereign’s  head  forms  part  of  the  stamp,  while 
the  year  of  the  monarch’s  reign  is  indicated  by  the  appropriate  letter  of 
the  alphabet  in  German  text;  and  then,  lastly,  the  initials  of  the  name  of 
the  merchant  that  sells  the  article,  are  also  affixed.  By  this  arrangemeut 
a purchaser  has  every  security  that  when  he  buys  an  article  as  silver,  he 
is  not  imposed  on.  English  law  makes  it  a very  serious  crime  to  counter- 
feit the  Government  stamp,  or  to  use  it  in  any  manner  fraudulently.  In 
our  country  the  purchaser  of  silverware  has  to  trust  implicitly  the  word 
of  the  salesman  from  whom  he  may  buy,  and  when  in  turn  he  disposes  of 
the  article,  has  only  his  own  word  to  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  the 
article.  The  English  system  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  ours. 

A.  B.,  New  York.  Your  token  gives  on  its  face  all  the  information 
known  concerning  it,  except  that  it  was  issued  in  England  during  the 
French  wars.  They  sell  for  a few  cents. 

N.  L.  R.,  Peoria.  Half  dollars  of  1839,  New  Orleans  mint,  are  not 
now  considered  rare,  although  at  one  time  they  commanded  a premium. 

L.  T.,  New  York.  The  sizes  of  medals  and  coins  described  in  Scott 
Companys  late  auction  sale  catalogue  are  given  in  sixteenths  of  an  inch. 
The  no  stem  varieties  of  U.  S.  cents  have  no  ends  or  stems  to  the  wreath 
on  the  reverse,  the  engraver  having  evidently  forgotten  them,  as  in  some 
cases  we  have  an  end  to  one  side,  while  the  other  side  terminates  at  tne 
bow. 

G.  A.  G.,  New  York.  No  complete  list  of  the  mint  marks  found  on 
U.  S.  coins  has  been  published  so  far.  We  will  endeavor  to  give  the  de- 
sired information  in  an  early  number. 

H.  A.  C.  A collection  of  Mexican  and  South  American  proclama- 
tion pieces  stands  unequaled  in  the  whole  range  of  mumismatic  gatherings 
in  interest  and  historic  value,  as  they  chronicle  passing  events  in  a group 
of  countries  unequaled  for  rapid  changes  of  government,  and  in  many 
cases  containing  the  only  chroniele  of  their  issuers  fleeiing  power.  By 
all  means  continue  in  your  efforts  to  complete  your  set,  and  if  they  are 
not  much  appreciated  now  you  can  purchase  them  all  the  cheaper,  and  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  they  will  double  and  treble  in  price. 

F.  B.,  Chicago.  Our  publishers  are  now  cataloguing  the  line  collec- 
tion of  T.  T.  Bates  for  sale  by  auction.  The  collection  contains  a very 
complete  set  of  American  silver  and  copper  coin,  besides  quite  a number 
of  early  gold  pieces.  The  series  of  European  crowns,  English  coins,  and 
medals  of  various  countries  are  both  rare  and  interesting.  The  catalogue 
of  Part  11.  of  Professor  Anthon’s  Cabinet,  comprising  the  coins  and  medals 
of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  sold  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  November.  Our  publisher  will 
supply  you  with  a catalogue,  if  you  desire  to  purchase. 
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The  Coins  of  the  United  States. 

{Continued  from  paqe  1.32.) 

1802  CENTS. 

*No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  0^  Variety.  The  date  measures  4^  at  top, 
and  does  not  vary  a hair’s  width  on  any  of  the  varieties  following:  the 
top  of  1 does  not  quite  touch  the  hair;  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
nearest  point  of  y,  measures  3,  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  l,  9|;  width  of 
LIBERTY  at  base  is  8f. 

Reverse — This  is  from  the  same  die  as  Reverse  C of  1801 ; which  see. 

No.  2,  with  reverse  B.  Stemless  wreath.  The  distance  from  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  nearest  point  of  Y is  3^  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  L is  10 ; 
LIBERTY  is  9;i  wide  at  base ; i is  smaller  than  the  other  letters ; a crack  in 
the  die  extends  through  r,  touches  t.  and  from  below  Y curves  to  the 
border  opposite  the  mouth. 

Reverse  —The  lower  ends  of  the  branches  of  the  wreath,  (or  the 
stems,)  have  been  omitted ; the  distance  between  the  ribbon  ends  is  4^; 
from  D to  s at  base,  is  two,  from  final  s to  o is  but  1^,  and  from  f to  A is  3| ; 
space  between  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  is  1^; 
all  the  t’s  on  this  and  reverse  of  Nos,  5,  6,  12,  13,  14  and  15  were  sunk 
with  the  same  defective  punch,  the  right  end  of  the  stand  was  broken  off. 

No.  3,  with  reverse  C,  Stemless  wreath.  Distance  from  tip  of  the 
nose  to  nearest  point  of  Y is  2^  and  to  lowest  point  of  L is  9^  ; liberty  is 
9 wide  at  base. 

Reverse — The  stems  of  the  wreath  have  been  omitted  ; between  the 
ribbon  ends  measures  4^;  the  ribbons  are  longer  than  on  No.  2 ; from  D 
to  s is  24,  from  final  S to  o is  2,  and  from  F to  A is  also  2 ; below  the  final 
s of  STATES  is  seen  the  oi  another  s,  touching  the  top  leaf  of  the  right 
branch;  the  inner  leaf  does  not  quite  touch  c in  cent  as  on  No.  2 ; 
beneath  the  dividing  line  of  the  fraction  is  a fine  line  of  same  length 
which  touches  the  figures. 

Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  3,  but  the  reverse  die  is  broken  above 
ATE  in  STATES,  also  from  above  F in  of  to  the  border  above  first  A in 
AMERICA. 

No.  4,  ^ith  reverse  D.  ^•Liheryy"  variety.  Distance  from  nose  to 
nearest  point  of  y is  3 and  to  the  lowest  point  of  l is  94;  liberty  is  9 
wide  at  base,  the  t has  been  cut  over  a J,  the  arms  of  which  are  still  visi- 
ble from  the  sides  to  the  cross  of  the  t. 

Reverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  24  the  right 
and  2^  the  left;  distance  between  the  ribbon  ends,  44;  the  figures  of  the 
fraction  are  well  formed  and  spaced  ; from  d to  s is  If,  from  s to  O is  I4 

and  from  F to  A is  2 ; M and  E are  connected  at  base  : the  inner  leaf  ioins 
C of  CENT. 
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No.  5,  with  reverse  E.  “Liheryy.”  Same  obverse  as  No.  4;  the 
crosses  of  the  Y over  which  the  t is  cut,  are  more  distinct  than  on  last; 
the  die  is  cracked  from  the  border  to  the  right  upper  corner  of  t,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  from  the  Y following. 

Reverse — The  distance  between  the  ribbon  ends  is  4,  they  are  longer 
than  on  No.  4,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  fraction;  between  F and  the 
following  A measures  but  3;  the  highest  leaf  on  right  branch  points  to  the 
right  of  s ; the  inner  leaf  does  not  quite  touch  c in  gent,  nt  connect  at 
top;  the  dividing  line  of  the  fraction  almost  touches  both  ribbons;  the  1 
is  near  the  knot. 

Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  5.  The  reverse  die  is  cracked  along  the 
top  of  the  word  states  too  in  of;  the  border  is  broken  above  ate  ; a 
very  slight  crack  is  seen  from  the  left  corner  of  M to  the  border  above  the 
preceding  a. 

No.  6,  with  rever.se  F.  Distance  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  near- 
est point  of  Y is  but  24  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  l is  9^ ; width  at  base 
of  word  LIBERTY  is  9. 

Reverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2f  the  right 
and  3 the  left;  a line  caused  by  a slip  of  the  graver,  extends  from  the 
latter  to  U ; the  ribbon  ends  are  4^  apart ; from  d to  s is  2^,  from  final  s 
to  o is  If  and  from  F to  a is  2 ; the  letters  erica  are  connected  by  a 
crack  extending  from  the  right  upper  corner  of  E to  the  top  of  a;  the 
lower  inner  leaf  on  right  does  not  touch  the  T of  cent. 

*No.  7,  with  reverse  G,  The  1 in  date  is  lower  and  more  distant 
from  the  hair  than  usual;  from  the  tip  of  tlie  nose  to  nearest  point  of  Y, 
nieasurts  3f,  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  L,  9^  ; liberty  is  Sf  wide  at  base. 

Reverse — Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  knot,  2-|  the  right  and  2^ 
the  left;  distance  between  the  ribbon  ends  4f ; trom  d to  S is  2 ; from  s 
to  O and  from  F to  A If  each  ; the  dividing  line  ol  the  fraction  slopes  to 
the  right  and  ends  in  a point;  the  die  is  cracked  frorp  the  border  through 
N in  UNITED,  curving  through  the  bow  to  the  right  branch  ; another  from 
the  border  above  final  s in  states  extends  directly  downward,  then  to  the 
opposite  border  between  the  right  ribbon  and  a. 

No.  8,  wdth  reverse  II.  The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
nearest  point  of  Y is  3f  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  L is  9f ; lii5erty  is  8f 
wide  at  base. 

Reverse — Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2f  each  ; the  rib- 
bon ends  are  4f  apart ; distance  from  d to  s is  If,  from  final  s to  O is  If 
and  from  F to  a is  2 ; the  word  one  is  close  to  the  leaves  above  ; the  die 
is  cracked  through  the  first  s of  states,  then  touches  the  tips  of  two 
leaves  extends  to  the  border  above  o in  of;  all  the  n’s  are  imperfect, 
having  been  sunk  with  the  defective  punch  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  1801  reverse  A. 
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No.  9,  with  reverse  T.  The  top  of  one  in  the  date  touches  the  hair; 
the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  Y is  3^  and  to  the 
lowest  point  of  L is  9f ; liberty  is  9 wide  at  base. 

Reverse — Length  of  the  right  stem  from  centre  of  the  knot  is  3 and  the 
left  2|- ; space  between  the  ribbon  ends.  4;^,  distance  from  i)  to  s and 
final  s to  0,  2 each,  and  from  F to  a is  3^^;  the  inner  leaf  does  not  touch 
C in  CENT. 

Sub-Variety  A.  Same  as  No.  9,  but  the  obverse  die  is  slightly 
broken  at  the  border  below  the  date.  The  reverse  die  is  cracked  from  the 
middle  of  E in  states  through  the  lower  part  of  S thence  to  the  right 
through  o to  the  border. 

Sub-Variety  B.  Same  as  No.  9,  but  the  obverse  die  is  cracked  from 
the  border  below  the  0 in  the  date,  through  that  figure,  curving  upward 
across  the  bust  to  the  border  on  the  right;  the  border  below  the  date  is 
broken  more  than  on  A;  there  is  no  crack  in  the  reverse  die  as  on  A. 

No.  10.  with  reverse  J.  This  obverse  is  identical  in  measurement 
with  No.  9,  also  has  the  same  break  in  the  border  below  the  date  found  on 
the  sub- variety,  but  the  crack  described  as  being  on  the  latter  is  not  found 
on  this— which  we  cannot  account  lor — but  instead  we  have  the  die 
cracked  from  the  base  of  E curving  dowmoard  to  the  right,  through  the 
head  and  along  the  nose  to  the  border  opposite  the  chin. 

Reverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2}  the  right 
and  2-|  the  left,  the  space  between  the  ribbon  ends  measures  4^;  distance 
from  D to  s is  2|-,  Irom  s to  o and  from  f to  a,  2 each ; the  lelt  foot  of  M 
is  higher  than  that  of  A;  the  n’s  are  imperfect. 

No.  11,  with  reverse  J.  Same  obverse  as  No.  1. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  10  ; a crack  extends  along  the  tops  of  r amer. 

*No.  12,  with  reverse  K.  9 Berries.  Distance  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  nearest  point  of  Y is  3^  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  l is  9f ; liberty, 
at  base,  measures  8f. 

Reverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  the  right  2| 
and  the  left  3 ; the  former  is  much  thicker  from  the  middle  to  the  end, 
than  the  other  half;  the  lelt  stem  points  considerably  to  the  left  of  U; 
the  space  between  the  ribbon  ends  measures  4^  ; from  d to  s and  s to  o, 
measures  2 each  ; from  r to  a is  I f ; the  right  perpendicular  of  n in  cent 
slants  toward  t touching  it  above;  am  connect  at  base;  the  right  branch 
bears  only  4 berries  (same  on  all  fallowing  varieties),  and  the  two  lowest 
pairs  of  leaves  show  defects  on  their  under  side. 

Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  12,  but  the  reverse  die  is  considerably 
cracked  ; the  border  is  broken  above  sta  ; through  the  s curving  upward 
is  a crack  which  touches  the  base  of  s and  ends  at  the  s following; 
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another  extends  from  the  border  between  e and  s down  through  the  right 
branch  and  through  i in  America  to  the  border;  two  other  cracks  meet 
the  latter,  one  from  between  r and  a,  the  other  through  e in  amekica. 

No.  13,  with  reverse  L.  Distance  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
nearest  point  of  Y is  and  to  the  lowest  point  of  L is  9^ ; width  of 
LIBERTY,  at  base,  is  9. 

Keverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2f  each ; space 
between  the  ribbon  ends  measures  4^;  from  D to  s is  24;  from  s to  o is  2 
and  from  F to  A is  but  If;  a crack  in  the  die  beginning  between  at  in 
STATES,  extends  to  the  top  cross  of  N in  cen'I',  then  one  branch  continue.s 
to  the  border  through  first  A in  AMERICA  ; the  other  extending  downward 
through  E in  CENT  to  the  border  below  the  left  ribbon. 

No.  14,  with  reverse  L.  Tlie  distance  from  tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest 
point  of  Y measures  3 and  to  the  lowest  point  of  l is  9f ; liberty  is  9 
wide  at  base. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  13,  but  struck  before  the  die  cracked. 

Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  14;  the  obverse  die  is  cracked  from  the 
border  above,  through  R,  touching  the  forelock  of  hair  and  extends  to  the 
border  opposite  the  chin  ; a very  slight  crack  passes  through  e to  the  hair. 

No.  15,  with  reverse  K,  Same  as  No.  3,  with  the  addition  of  a small 
crack  extending  from  the  border  to  the  left,  tlirough  T to  the  highest  point 
of  the  hair. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  12. 

*Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  15  ; the  obverse  die  is  broken  above  ty; 
and  a crack  extends  from  the  throat  directly  to  the  border  on  the  right. 

1802  HALF  CENT.  ' 

No.  1.  with  reverse  A.  Tliis  diverse  is  from  the  die  used  in  striking 
the  half  cents  of  1800  ; the  final  figure  of  the  date  having  been  altered  to 
2,  the  0 is  still  visible  outside  the  2,  the  latter  is  smaller  chan  the  other 
figures. 

Reverse — This  is  quite  unlike  the  1800  reverse,  the  letters  and  figures 
are  much  larger  and  the  leaves  and  berries  thicker;  the  right  branch 
terminating  in  (wo  leaves,  (similar  to  the  cents  of  the  same  period)  there 
being  19  leaves  on  the  branch,  and  on  the  leit,  16  leaves. 


Coins  of  Rome  and  their  Services. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  historians  often  refer  to  coins  as  their 
authorities  for  cei;tain  statements  respecting  monarchs,  dominions  and 
public  events  Frequently  the  inscriptions  and  legends  either  make  a 
full  statement  that  is  important  or  furnish  a hint,  that  when  followed  up. 
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leads  to  most  interesting  results.  Sometimes  it  is  the  device  or  design 
that  sets  us  on  a track  previously  unknown  or  overlooked,  conlirming  it 
may  be  something  which  we  had  surmised  on  other  authority.  In  these 
and  similar  ways  coins  serve  most  valuable  purposes,  so  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  them  to  an  exceedingly  great  degree  for  our  information  re- 
.specting  antiquity. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Roman  coins — the  length  of  time 
during  which  these  were  issued,  the  number  of  historic  names  they  per- 
petuate, the  variety  of  incidents  and  occurrences  that  they  record  or  com- 
memorate, render  a collection  of  such  a perfect  encyclopedia  ol  Roman 
history,  widening  out  in  many  cases  into  a history  of  countries  neighbor- 
ing or  even  lying  on  the  very  verge  of  the  unknown.  Let  us  look  then 
at  a few  Roman  coins  that  we  may  sec  what  kind  of  inrormation  they 
give  us. 

The  central  locality  of  the  great  city  was  called  the  Forum,  Forum 
Rornanum,  an  open  space  about  700  feeet  in  length  and  nearly  200  leet  in 
width  in  round  figures  occupying  about  as  large  a space  as  is  covered  by 
a whole  block  in  New  York,  that  is,  for  instance,  as  much  ground  as  lies 
between  5th  and  6tti  Avenues  in  length,  and  12th  and  Idth  Streets  in 
width.  This  was  the  great  meeting  place  of  the  people;  merchants  met 
their  debtors,  lawyers  their  clients,  politicians  their  constituents,  idlers 
their  comjianions,  everbody  met  everybody  else  in  the  Forum.  This 
space  of  ground  was  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  tlie  Forum  ])roper 
and  a section  called  the  Conutiuni  in  which  especially  the  Patrieians  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  public  or  social  purposes.  At  the  farther  end 
of  this  G'/nitia-m,  there  was  erected  the  original  Trihtmal  at  which  the 
Prretor  sat  administering  justice.  Beside  this  Tribuual  was  an  altar  under 
which  lay  the  razor  and  whetstone  of  the  augur  Attais  Naevius.  This 
altar  was  called  by  Roman  historians  Puteal,  tliat  is,  welhc^n’er,  but  why 
it  was  so  called  would  have  been  forever  a mystery,  but  for  a denarius  of 
the  Gens  Sciibonia  which  has  on  it  an  altar  of  the  shape  of  a well-cover 
and  inscribed  Puteal  Scribon.  We  thus  learn  the  exact  shape  of  this  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  old  Comitum,  and  can  easily  people  the  locality 
with  the  Patrician  leaders,  whose  favorite  lounging  place  was  round  the 
Puteal  Scriboniarurn. 

This  Forum  and  Comiiinm  were  surrounded  with  builinsrs  possessed 
of  special  historic  interest.  Among  these  was  the  famous  tenqile  of  the 
Dioscurii,  commonly  called  ..Edis  Gastons.  This  was  said  t(j  mark  the 
place  where  the  spring  called  Laens  Jutwinev.  had  arisen,  at  which,  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  the  Twins  had  watered  their  horses. 
Now  this  traditional  point  has  had  its  memory  perpetuated  b}'  a denarius 
of  the  Gens  Postumia,  on  whose  reverse  the  Dioscuri  are  represented  spear 
in  hand,  and  with  their  distinctive  pointed  caps  standing  beside  their 
horses  as  these  wearied  wdth  their  great  ride  lean  forward  to  drink. 

Another  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  locality  was  the  temple 
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of  \ esta,  jEdes  the  most  holy  of  all  the  shrines  of  Rome,  because 

containing  in  its  innermost  recess  the  Palladium.  Connected  with  this 
temple  was  a large  pile  of  buildings  occupied  by  the  vestal  virgins,  and 
connected  with  the  Comilium  by  a building  called  the  Atrium  Vestce.  or 
sometimes  simply  Ecr/ia  from  having  bee[i  the  dwelling  of  Numa.  The 
shape  in  a general  way  of  this  celebrated  temple  is  made  known  to  us  by 
means  of  a denarius  of  the  Gens  Cassia,  on  whose  obverse  is  the  veiled 
head  of  a vestal  virgin  with  the  word  vesta,  while  on  the  reverse  is  a 
view  of  the  sanctuary  in  its  circular  form. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  a specimen  of  the  denarius  we  are  describ- 
ing in  their  collection,  they  will  notice  that  that  to  the  left  of  the  temple 
]s  a vase,  like  a water  jar;  thus  the  Eitella,  or  ballot  box,  or  un\  used  by 
the  Romans  on  so  many  occasions,  for  “ open  ” voting  as  we  understand 
the  phrase  was  unknown  among  them.  If  men  voted  in  the  election  of 
an  official,  they  cast  their  ballot;  if  they  voted  in  the  assemblies  Ibr  or 
against  any  proposed  law  or  legislative  enactments,  they  cast  their  ballot; 
if  they  sat  on  a jury  and  gave  their  judgment,  they  cast  their  ballot. 

To  the  left  of  the  temple  on  the  denarius  in  question,  there  is  a square 
tablet  bearing  the  letters  a.  c.  These  expressed  the  decision  of  a juryman 
on  the  occasion  of  a criminal  trial,  the  voter  received  ih.'-ee  tickets,  one 
marked  a.  lor  absolvo,  I acquit;  another  marked  c.  for  condemus,  I con- 
demn; and  the  third  marked  N.  L.  for  non  liquet,  I cannot  make  up  my 
mind,  tantamount  therefore  to  not  voting.  K the  voting  had  reference  to 
a proposed  law,  then  the  ballot  ticket  would  have  either  u.  R.  that  is  uiT 
ROODS,  he  it  as  you  ask,  equivalent  to  an  affirmative  vote;  or  a.  for  anti- 
Qus,  that  is,  I prefer  the  old  law,  equivalent  of  course  to  a negative  vote. 

One  of  the  wonderful  monuments  of  the  disregard  of  the  Romans  as 
to  labor  or  expense  in  the  construction  of  works  of  public  benefit,  is  their 
magnificent  system  or  rather  series  of  aqueducts.  Aware  at  a very  early 
age  of  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  city  with  a larger  and  purer  supply'- 
of  water  than  could  be  jirocured  from  the  Tiber  or  from  wells  sunk  in  the 
swampy  ground  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  a large  aqueduct  was  built 
in  the  i'ourth  century,  B.  C..  bringing  in  the  water  from  a distance  of  seven 
or  eight  miles  beyond  the  city'.  Within  a century  another  aqueduct 
brought  an  additional  su])ply  by  an  artificial  channel  of  nearly  filty  miles 
in  length,  while  within  yet  another  century,  a still  larther  supply  was  lur- 
nished  by  means  of  an  aqmduct  more  than  sixty  miles  in  length.  This 
was  the  iamous  A(iua  Marcia  tiie  tnost  [irized  of  all  the  streams  that  en- 
tered Rome.  This  great  structure  was  constructed  by  the  Gens  Marcia, 
who  were  so  proud  of  their  connection  with  it,  that  on  a denarius  having 
on  the  obverse  <a  head  of  Ancus  Murcius  from  whom  they  claimed  to  be 
descended,  there  is  on  the  reveise  an  equestrian  figure  standing  on  the 
arches  of  the  aqueducf  with  one  letter  of  the  word  aqvam  within  each 
arch. 
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These  are  otily  a i'ew  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  historical 
information  is  obtained  from  ancient  coins. 

The  river  of  Eorne  is  the  “Yellow  Tiber,”  so  called  of  its  waters  are 
discolored  by  the  yellow  mud  they  are  rolling  down  the  Mediterranean. 
The  river  cuts  oil’  the  famous  Mons  laniculum  from  the  city  pro))er,  while 
the  two  localities  are  connected  by  several  bridges.  One  ot  these  con- 
nected the  Transiiburine  region  with  the  wharf  or  pier  that  was  built  at 
the  base  of  Mons  Avenlinus.  The  construction  of  this  bridge  was  not 
commenced  until  the  year  179,  B.  C.,  when  tho  censors,  one  of  whom  was 
M.  Aurelius  Lepidus,  realizing  the  necessity  of  the  work  began  opera- 
tions. The  bridge  was  not  completed  until  forty  years  afterwards  or  in 
142  B.  C.,  Scipio  Africanus  being  one  of  the  censors. 

The  connection  of  Lepidus  with  the  bridge  is  commemorated  by  a 
derrarius,  having  as  usual  the  head  of  Rome  on  the  obverse  with  the  word 
ROMA,  aud  on  the  reverse  a warrior  on  horseback,  the  horse  standing  on  a 
pedestal  of  three  arches,  the  legend  reading  M.  aemilio,  and  in  each  of 
the  arches  one  of  the  letters  L E r for  Lepidus. 


Boston  has  its  Common  with  one  elm  tree  of  wide  spread  reputation, 
in  fact  some  have  been  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  original  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, and  if  Rome  had  its  Forum,  it  had  also  a tree,  only,  as  better  be- 
came the  region,  a fig  tree.  This,  known  as  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  and  said 
to  exist  even  as  late  as  Nero,  grew  in  the  Forum  and  was,  as  was  alleged, 
the  very  tree  under  which  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled  by  the 
wolf  On  a denarius  of  the  Gens  Pompeia,  we  have  on  the  reverse  a 
representation  of  the  fig  tree.  This  had  originally  grown  on  the  lower 
slope  ol  the  Palatine,  toward  the  Capitoline  and  the  Tiber,  and  then  been 
miraculously  transplanted  to  the  Comiiium.  In  its  branches  we  sec  the 
wood{)ecker  whose  tappings  had  attracted  to  the  place  the  shepherd  Faus- 
tulus,  by  whose  wife  the  children  were  subsequently  brought  up,  while  at 
its  base  is  seen  the  woll  suckling  the  twins. 

For  pictorial  views  of  the  Roman  military  standards,  we  are  of  course 
indebted  largely  to  Roman  coins.  In  the  earliest  ages  the  military  stan- 
dard consisted,  as  Ovid  tells  us,  merely  of  a wisp  or  handful  of  a hay  or 
straw  fastened  to  the  end  of  a long  pole.  During  the  second  consulship 
of  Marius  (B.  C.  1041,  the  standard  of  the  legions  coijsisted  of  the  eagle 
and  of  several  animals,  the  earle  being  most  esteemed.  The  eagle  Aquila 
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iu  fact  was  the  great  standard  of  the  whole  legion,  while  Sigmim  was  the 
standard  of  a Cohors  and  Vexillum  that  of  a Centuria. 

Now  xheAquila  represented  the  eagle  as  flying,  in  a posture  like  that 
of  the  flying  eagle  on  the  1886  U.  S.  Dollar,  while  the  other  standards  were 
not  flags  or  banners,  but  metallic  work,  and  constructed  thus:  A long 
pole,  the  staff,  ran  through  a circular  piece  of  wood  or  metal  that  was 
wide  enough,  if  need  be,  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  standard  bearer; 
this  was  surmounted  by  three  or  four  metal  disks  or  circular  plates,  placed 
one  above  the  other  with  their  backs  securely  fastened  to  the  staff;  above 
these  a small  piece  ot  metal  crossed  the  staff,  while  the  portion  of  the 
staff  above  this  generally  carried  a wreath  standing  upright,  while  the 
whole  was  surmounted  by  a finial  of  some  sort.  Such  a standard  is  often 
found  on  the  coins  of  different  legions,  on  which  we  find  the  eagle  (Aquila), 
with  one  of  these  standards  on  either  side,  and  the  word  leg  or  legio, 
with  its  distinctive  number  at  the  base. 


Bavarian  Coins. 

Louis  I,  King  of  Bavaria,  ascended  the  throne  in  1825,  and  re- 
mained in  possession  till  the  Kevolution  of  1848,  when  his  unpopularity 
as  a Sovereign,  and  his  disreputable  character  as  a man,  brought  tlie  surg- 
ing tide  of  democracy  full  against  him.  To  save  his  life  he  abdicated 
and  withdrew  to  Nice,  where  he  died,  1868,  on  the  oddest  day  in  all  the 
year,  February  29th.  The  coinage  of  his  reign  forms  one  of  the  mo.st  in- 
teresting series  of  the  present  times.  On  the  obverse  of  his  thalers, 
is,  of  course  the  King’s  head  and  title,  but  on  the  reverse  is  a device 
illustrative  of  some  irn[)ortant  incident  in  his  reign.  In  this  manner  a col- 
lection of  his  thalers  presents  us  with  a pictorial  history  of  his  reign,  and 
of  the  events  of  his  administration.  His  coins  are  thus  medals  and  liigh 
works  of  art,  and  possess  a value  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  worth  as  bul- 
lion. Oh!  for  one  with  similar  art  tastes;  with  similar  views  as  to  the  duty 
of  a nation,  to  inform  its  own  citizens  in  the  easiest  manner  possible,  of 
the  history  of  their  country ; to  incite  its  children  to  the  performance  of 
heroic  action,  and  to  be  ever  commemorating  its  own  proceed ure  at  the  su- 
preme moments  iu  its  career.  If  we  should  be  so  favored,  the  present 
meaningless  and  monotonous  designs  on  our  coinage  would  disappear,  to 
be  replaced  either  with  the  busts  of  our  Presidents,  or  with  devices  that 
would  recount  the  great  events  in  our  progress.  The  chief  hindrance, 
however,  to  such  a resolution  lies  in  the  fact  that  brains  are  a scarce  com- 
modity, even  in  a certain  class  of  higli  positions  acquire  them  not  because 
of  political  services, — a very  diffeient  kind  of  qualification,  while  to  the 
subordinates  under  such,  the  jiossession  of  brains  is  a positive  tlrawback. 
Brains  make  a man  anxious  to  improve  a system  or  the  working  of  an 
office  with  which  he  may  be  connected,  but  improvement  means  change, 
trouble,  work,  risks  and  your  politician  hates  all  tliese  things  far  more  than 
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a certain  personage  is  said  to  hate  holy  water.  “Let  well  enough  alone,” 
is  the  motto  of  this  class  of  beings,  whether  he  lives  in  London  or  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

King  Louis,  with  all  his  faults  and  vices,  did  not  belong  to  this  class, 
hence,  his  exceedingly  interesting  series  of  coins,  of  which  we  now  fur- 
nish our  readers  a list. 

Thaler — reverses  illustrative  of  events  in  the  Koyal  House  : 

1.  King  Louis’  accession,  1825 

2.  Founding  of  the  Order  of  fjouis  of  Bavaria,  - - - 1827 

3 Founding  of  the  Order  of  Theresa  by  Queen  Theresa  of'  Bavaria,  1827 

4.  Blessings  of  Heaven.  The  Royal  Family,  - - - - 1828 

5.  Otho,  Prince  of  Bavaria,  first  King  of  Greece,  - - - 1832 

6.  Monutnent  of  King  Maximilian  Joseph,  erected  at  Munich,  - 1835 

7.  Erection  of  Otho’s  Chapel, 1836 

8.  Founding  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael, 1837 

9.  Erection  ol  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Maximilian  I.,  Elector  of 

Bavaria, 1889 

10.  Marriage  of  Crown  Prince  Maximilian,  to  Princess  Mary,  of 

Pru.ssia. 1842 

11.  Birth  of  Hereditary  Prince  Louis  and  Prince  Royal  Louis,  - 1845 

12.  Monument  of  the  Separation  of  Queen  Theresa  from  her  son 

Otho,  ; 1845 

13.  .Louis  I resigns  his  Crown  to  his  son  Maximilian  I..  - - 1848 

Thalers  illustrative  of  public  events. 

1.  Foundation  of  the  Bavaria- Wurtemberg  Zoll-Verein  (Customs- 

Union),  1827 

Consecration  of  the  “ Pillar  of  the  Constitution,”  erected  by 

Count  Sehonborn,  1828 

Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Wurtemberg 

and  Hesse, 1829 

Bavaria’s  Fidelity, 1830 

The  King’s  Motto. 1831 

Zoll-Verein  with  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse  and  Thuringia,  - 1833 

'I’o  the  30,000  Bavarians  who  feil  in  the  war  with  Russia,  - 1833 
Baden  joins  the  German  Zoll  Verein,  -----  1833 

'■'6  Diet, . - 1834 

I'^varia’s  attachment  to  her  reigning  House,  - - - 1834 

l^ablisbment  of  the  Bavarian  Mortgage-Bank,  - - - 1835 

Opening  of  the  Railway  between  Nuremberg  and  Forth,  the 

first  in  Gern.any,  - 1835 

Moieiary  Union  between  the  South  German  States,  - - 1837 

. - - 1838 

- 1846 


>2. 


o\ 

6.\ 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


13. 

14. 

15. 


4.  Di\^sion  of  the  Kingdom  on  a historical  basis, 

5.  ThcLouis’  Canal,  ------ 
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Thiilers  illustrative  of  events  in  Art  and  Science: 

1.  “ To  Merit  its  Crown.”  Reicbenbach  and  Trauenliofer,  - - 1826 

2.  Removal  of  the  Louis-Maximilian  University  from  Landsbot 

to  Municb,  

3.  Placing  a Scholastic  Institution  under  the  Benedictines,  - 1835 

4.  Statue  to  Jean  Paul  Richter  at  Bayi-euth,  - . . . 1341 

6.  The  Waltjalla, 1842 

6.  The  Hall  of  Grenerals,” 1844 

7.  Statue  of  Chancellor  Von  Kreittmayr  at  Munich,  - - 1845 

8.  Centennial  ot  the  University  at  Erlangen,  ....  1845 

9.  Statue  of  Albert  Durer  at  Nuremberg,  . . . . 1846 

10.  Statue  of  Prince-Bishop  Julius  Echter  at  Wurtzburg,  - - .1847 

11.  Statue  of  Gluck  at  Munich, 1848 


Such  thalers  form  a coinage  to  which  any  people  may  point  witl 
pride,  and  by  means  of  which  the  people  are  being  constantly  reminded  <f 
the  intei’esting  and  important  events  in  their  own  national  history.  Ch 
for  a year  ot  King  Louis. 


Jewish  Coins, 

{Continued  from  peu/e  149.) 

Herod  the  Great,  having  obtained  from  Antony  ilie  tiilo  of  Cing 
of  Judea,  and  through  the  assistance  of  Roman  troops  regained  posst'^sion 
of  Jerusalem,  so  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne  (H.  C.  37),  | ut  to  ieath 
almost  all  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  agcrl  ilyreanus  wa^  soon 
afterwards  (B.  C.  30),  put  to  death,  and  Herod  made  it  })lain  tiat  the 
blood  of  the  innocent  and  helpless  should  be  freely  shed  by  him  t nee«l- 
ful  lor  the  success  ot  his  schemes.  Knowing  how  ho  was  hated  by  the 
Jcw.s,  he  imprisoned  a large  number  of  their  most  honored  Icad'rs  with 
strict  orders  to  their  jailers,  that  iniinediatcly  on  his  death  all  the.c  should 
at  once  be  executed,  in  order,  as  he  said,  ttiat  there  might  l)c  m lack  of 
persons  in  mourning  because  of  his  death.  The  ternl)le  c(>mnand  was 
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disrefrarded  by  the  jiiilers  and  the  doomed  men  spared,  their  eseape  in- 
•ereasing  the  national  joy  at  the  tyrant’s  decease. 

Kume  never  allowed  the  countries  subject  to  her  rule  to  issue  gold 
coins,  while  liberty  to  coin  in  silver  was  granted  only  to  a few  of  the  more 
important  cities,  such  as  Alexandria,  Antioch  in  Syria,  Caesarea,  Tarsus, 
A;c.,  &c.  Previous  to  Herod's  day,  Pompey  had  forbidden  the  Phenicians 
to  coin  silver  under  any  circumstances,  allowing  them  to  coin  in  copper 
alone.  Hence,  from  the  period  of  Pompey ’s  entering  Jerusalem  (B.  C. 
■08),  the  coinages  Palestine  are  exclusively  of  copper,  except  during  the 
two  revolts  of  the  Jews  when  silver  was  again  used.  The  coins  of  Herod 
and  of  all  his  dynasty  therefore,  are  all  of  copper,  with  inscriptions  not  in 
Hebrew  but  Greek. 

The  designs  on  Herod’s  coins  may  be  classified  thus:  those  of  a 
large  size  and  having  on  the  obverse  a vessel  with  a bell  shaped  lid  or 
cover  resembling  the  metallic  butter  dishes  of  our  domestic  breakfast 
table  with  varying  reverses  and  those  very  much  smaller  having  a rude 
anchor  with  double  cross  bar  and  on  reverse  a double  cornucopia  with  a 
poppy  head  between.  This  design  of  the  anchor  was  found  on  the  coins 
of  some  members  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty  as  for  instance,  Alexander 
Janmeus,  Alexandra  and  Alexander  II.  Herod  by  using  it  may  in  some 
way  make  allusion  to  Caejarea  that  great  maritine  city  which  he  built. 

About  the  year  4,  B.  C,  Herod  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Archelaus,  whom  Augustus  appointed  Ethnarcli  (Ruler),  with  a promise 
of  the  Kingdom  on  good  behavior.  Archelaus,  however,  acted  so  despot- 
ically that  within  a couple  of  years  Augustus  summoned  him  to  Rome, 
and  then  exiled  him  to  Vienna,  in  Gaul,  where  he  died,  his  Dominions 
being  confiscated  to  the  Roman  Empire,  and  placed  under  Procurators. 
Une  coins  of  Archelaus  are  for  the  most  part  easily  identified;  all  Jewish 
C)ins  with  Eih,  or  Ethna,  in  Greek  letters,  whatever  may  be  the  design, 
Kloug  evidently  to  this  ruler.  Sometimes  the  designs  consists  of  an 
aichor,  a galley  prow,  a bunch  of  grapes,  or  of  a helmet,  but  the  presence 
inwhole  or  in  part  of  the  peculiar  title  of  Archelaus,  identifies  the  coin 
ashis. 

On  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  it  was  found  that  he  had  appointed 
Hei)d  Antipas,  his  son,  by  Malthace,  a Samaritan,  to  be  Tetrarch  of  Gal- 
ilee tnd  Persia.  Herod  Antipas  was  married  first  to  a daughter  of  Aretas, 
Kin^of  Arabia  Petrsea.  AVhen  on  a visit  to  his  half  brother,  Philip  I., 
he  seluced  Herodias,  his  wife,  and  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him.  This 
crime  led  to  the  courageous  rebuke  of  John  the  Baptist,  one  that  ulti- 
mately cost  the  bold  speaker  his  head.  Herod  Antipas  was  the  founder 
of  a ciy  olten  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  Tiberias,  in  honor  of 
the  Enperor  Tiberius,  with  wliom  he  was  a great  favorite.  After  the 
deatli  o Tiberius  in  88,  A.  D.,  Herodias  induced  Antipas  to  go  to  Rome 
to  obtaii.  from  the  new  Emperor,  Gains  (Caligula),  the  title  of  King.  When 
there,  fiovever,  he  was  accused  by  his  nephew,  Agrippa  I.,  of  treachery, 
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and  subsequently  exiled  to  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  a city  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  where  he  died. 

Tlte  coins  ot  Herod  Antipas,  all  copper,  of  course,  bear  his  name,  with 
the  title  Tetrarch  in  Greek  characters,  a title  meaning  the  Prince  of  fourth- 
part  of  a ):)rovince,  a title  conferred  on  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip  II.,  by 
Augustus  when  confirming  the  will  of  Herod  the  Great.  Herod  Antipas 
and  Philip  If.  had  each  one-fourth  of  the  Kingdom  given  them,  and  there- 
fore were  Tetrarchs.  Archelaus  had  two-fourths  or  one-halt,  and  was 
therefore  an  Ethnarch.  The  unvarying  symbol  on  the  coins  of  Herod 
Aiuipas  is  a palm  branch  found  on  the  obverse,  with  the  words:  Herod 
THE  Tetrarch,  in  Greek  letters  around  it,  while  on  the  reverse  there  is 
always  a wreath  of  laurel  or  bay  leaves  enclosing  the  whole  or  portions  of 
the  name  Tiberias,  the  city  he  built,  and  the  place  where  it  is  held  that 
the  coins  were  struck. 

On  all  these  coins  we  have  Greek  characters  indicating  the  reign-year 
of  the  monarch,  33,  3-i  or  37;  corresponding  to  the  years  29,  32  and  33, 
A.  1).,  other  issues  having  a differently  shaped  palm  on  the  obverse,  with 
on  the  reverse,  the  legend  in  Greek,  caius  caesar  germanicus,  bear  the 
date  43,  of  Herod  Antipas,  that  is,  A.  D.,  39,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
banished  to  Lugdunum  i)y  the  Homan  Emperor. 

While  Herod  Antipas  was  reigning  as  Tetrarch  over  Galilee  and 
Persia,  his  half  brother,  Herod  Philip  II.,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Cleopatra,  was  ruling  over  the  tetrarchies  of  Auranitis,  Batanea  and  cer- 
tain other  places.  Herod  Philip  II.  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  III.  1),  and  vvas  married  to  his  niece  Salome,  daughter 
of  his  half  brother  Herod  Antipas  and  Herodias,  the  girl  whoso  dancinj 
obtained  Jrom  her  father  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist.  Herod  Philp 
II.  built  the  town  of  Caesarea  Paneas,  better  known  as  Caesarea  Philipp. 
His  reign  continued  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  distinguished  by  ts 
peacefulness  and  justice.  As  he  died  in  A.  D.  34,  childless,  Tiberiuson 
his  death  annexed  his  Principality  to  the  Roman  Empire  of  Syria. 

The  coins  of  Herod  Philip  II.  have  on  their  obverses  a head  fa<ing 
right  with  legends  in  Greek  letters,  and  more  or  less  imperfect  caisar 
SEBASTOS,  while  on  the  reverses  is  a tetrastyle  (four  columned)  terqile, 
with  legend  in  Greek,  philip  the  tetrarch^  and  the  date.  The  he:d  on 
these  coins  is  supposed  to  lie  that  of  Augustus,  but  the  discovery  of  >.  coin 
with  the  legend  in  full  and  containing  the  name  tiberius,  settbd  the 
aulhorsliii). 

These  are  the  first  Jewish  coins  with  a monarch’s  head  upoi  them, 
and  tliat  this  should  be  that  of  a Homan  P^niperor,  was  a daring  volation 
of  Jewish  law  and  custcim.  A son  of  Herod  the  Great,  sui  Idumon,  how- 
ever, vvas  not  likely  to  concern  himself  much  about  ,lcwish  law  i^  it  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  flattering  the  Homan  Emperor,  while  at  the 
Cicsaiea  Philippi  being  far  away  from  Jerusalem,  and  inhabit'd  chiefiy 
by  Greeks,  Jewi>h  practices  and  ideas  may  have  been  but  lightl  regarded. 
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The  temple  on  the  obverse  is  “uppo-sed  to  represent  that  which  Herod  the 
Great  had  built  near  Paneas,  and  dedicated  to  Ciesar. 

Herod  Agrippa  1.  was  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great.  His  early  days  were  spent  in  dissipation,  but  at  length,  through 
the  influence  of  his  sister  Herodias,  over  her  second  husband,  Herod  Anti- 
pas,  he  obtained  the  Governorship  of  the  city  of  Tiberias.  Soon  quarrel- 
ing with  Aniijias,  he  found  his  way  to  Home,  where  he  became  a compan- 
ion of  Caligula.  Tiberius  threw  him  into  prison,  ami  there  he  remained 
until  the  accession  in  37  A.  D..  of  Caligula  to  the  Roman  throne,  when  he 
was  released  and  given  the  Tetrarchy  that  bad  previously  belonged  to 
Herod  Philip  II.  Subsequently,  when  his  uncle,  Herod  Antipas,  sought 
from  Caligula  the  title  of  King,  Agrippa  opposed  him.  and  iso  successfully 
that  Antipas  was  banished  to  Lyons,  and  his  Principality  of  Sobilea  and 
Perea  given  to  Agrippa.  After  the  death  of  Caligula,  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius added  Judea,  Samaria  and  the  Tetrarchy  of  Lysanius  II.,  to  the  do- 
minions of  Agrippa,  so  that  his  possessions  became  as  extensive  as  had 
been  those  of  bis  grandfather,  Herod  the  Greau 

Herod  Agrippa  I was  very  popular  among  the  Jews,  because  he  not 
only  lived  at  Jerusalem,  but  was  a strict  observer  of  Mosaic  rites  and 
ordinances.  He  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  enlarging  and  beauti- 
fying many  of  their  cities.  When  present  at  Caesarea,  Palestine,  on  one 
occasion,  in  A.  D,  44,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a divine  visitation  for 
not  rebuking  the  people,  as  these  hailed  liirn  as  a God,  so  that  he  died 
within  a few  days,  fl'he  circumstances  are  recorded  m Acts  xii,  where  he 
is  called  “‘Herod  the  King.” 

fl'he  coins  of  Agrippa  I.  naturally  divide  themselves  into  those  of  a 
Jewish  and  those  of  a profound  type.  It  is  with  the  first  alone,  tliat  we 
are  now  concerned.  On  the  obverse  of  these  coins  we  have  an  open  um- 
brella with  deep  fringes,  having  aronnd  it  in  Greek  letters  the  words:  OF 
THE  KING  AGKIPPA,  while  on  the  reverse  an;  three  cars  of  corn  sfiringing 
out  of  a single  stalk,  with  the  date  divided  by  the  corn.  It  is  not  clearly 
seen  to  what  these  devices  referred.  The  umbrella  rnav  either  represent 
some  tabernaculum  or  booth-top  constructed  duiing  the  I\ast  of  Taberna- 
cles, with  the  ears  of  corn  denoting  the  head  used  on  that  occasion,  or  it 
may  simply  be  a token  of  dignity,  being  universally  used  as  such  by  the 
Kings  and  Princes  of  tlie  East. 

With  the  remainder  of  the  coins  of  Agrippa,  we  have  no  concern,  as 
they  bear  types  not  Jewish. 

Agrippi  II.  was  the  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  and  Cypros.  As  he  was 
only  seventeen  years  of  age  when  his  father  died  in  44  A.  D.  his  dominions 
were  placed  under  a Procurator.  About  52  A.  I).  Claudius  bestowed  on 
hini  the  Tetrarchies  of  Pnilip  II.  and  of  Lysanius,  witli  the  title  of  King, 
while  in  55  A.  D.  Nero  gave  him  Tiberias,  in  Galilee,  and  a number  of 
other  places.  It  was  before  this  Prince  that  Paul  made  that  remarkable 
historical  statement  recorded  m Acts  xxvi.  During  the  final  war  of  the 
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Jews  with  the  Romans,  Agrippa  sided  with  Rome,  and  when  Jerusalem 
had  been  taken,  retired  to  Rome,  where  he  died  about  A.  D.  100,  in  the 
third  year  of  Trajan.  With  Agi’ippa,  the  line  of  Idurnean  or  Herodian 
Princes  ended. 

What  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  Jewish  coins  of  Agrippa  II., 
are  very  few  in  number.  There  is  a solitary  coin  having  an  anchor  on  the 
reverse  with  date,  and  on  the  obverse  a head  to  left  that  has  been  assigned 
to  Agrippa,  with  some  probability.  The  date  it  bears  is  10,— equivalent 
to  the  year  A.  D.  58.  If  this  be  a coin  of  Agrippa,  then  it  would  seem 
as  if  he  were  prohibited  from  issuing  any  more  coins  bearing  his  own 
head,  as  all  those  known  to  be  his  and  issued  subsequently,  bear  either  the 
head  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  or  the  name  of  their  mint  Several  have  on 
their  obverse  the  head  of  Nero,  with  legend  of  name,  and  on  the  reverse, 
enclosed  within  an  olive  wreath,  the  legend,  in  Greek,  of  the  king 
AGRIPPA  OF  THE  NERONIANS. 

These  coins  were  struck  at  Caesarea  Paneas,  or  Cae.sarea  Philippi,  as  it 
was  called  by  Philip  theTetrarch,  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt.  In  55  A.  D. 
this  city  was  bestowed  by  Nero  on  Agrippa  IL,  who  changed  its  name  to 
in  honor  of  his  patron  and  benefactor.  As  the  coins  just  referred 
to  have  no  dates,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  issued  at  the  dedication 
of  the  city  to  Nero. 

There  are  some  other  coins  of  Agrippa  II.  issued  from  this  city,  ita 
name  appearing  in  the  legend,  though  they  do  not  bear  the  Emperor’s 
head.  On  one  of  these  the  obverse  bears  a female  head  to  right,  turreted, 
that  is  wearing  a mural  crown,  with  legend  around  it,  while  the  reverse 
has  a double  cornucopia,  with  a cad uceus  between,  and  a legend  of  Agrip- 
pa’s  name  and  date.  On  another,  the  obverse  has  a hand  to  right  holding 
ears  of  corn,  and  poppy  heads  denoting  probably  the  payment  of  the  tithes 
which  had  been  re-established  by  Agrippa,  who  had  charge  of  the  Tem- 
ple. On  another,  a smaller  sized  coin,  the  legend  is  simply  chalkons,  in 
Greek  letters,  round  a dot,  probably  the  name  and.  value  of  the  piece,  one 
Chalkons^  and  on  the  reverse  an  anchor  dividing  the  Greek  date.  This 
date  corresponds  with  the  year  A.  D.  78,  by  which  time,  indeed,  the  Tem- 
ple was  in  ruins,  but  Agrippa  might  still  liave  been  collecting  from  the 
people  for  the  synagogue,  in  which  case  it  is  probable  that  this  coin  may 
have  represented  the  sura  to  be  paid. 

On  the  coins  of  Agrippa  issued  under  Vespasian  and  Titus,  the  coins 
have  always  on  the  obverse  the  Roman  Emperor’s  head,  and  on  the  reverse 
profane  devices.  On  those  issued  under  Domitian,  his  (Domitian’s)  head 
to  right  is  on  the  obverses,  but  on  the  reverses  we  have  sometimes  profane 
devices,  and  sometimes  those  of  Jewish  origin,  such  as  the  Palm  tree,  the 
cornueopia,  while  the  female  with  the  tunemd  head  is  found  more  than 
once.  The  dales  on  the  coins  of  Agrippa  come  down  as  far  as  or  90 
A.  D. 
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Saxon  Thaler, 


THALER  OF  JOHN  GEORGE  II. 

On  the  death  of  tlie  Emperor  Ferdinand  III,  John  George  of  Sa.xony 
was  appointed  Vicar  of  the  Empire.  Jn  that  capacity  he  issued  the  thaler 
we  re-produce  above,  the  legend  on  the  reverse  reads  in  full ; Dei  gratia 
Johannes  Geovgivji  //,  Dux  jSuxonice,  Juliers,  Cleves  et  Montis  tSacri 
Rornanoi  imperii  archimarsckallus  elector,  atgue  post  excessuni  divi  imperatoris 
Ferdinandi  ITL,  augusfi,  vicar  ms  kmdgravins  Thuringia.  Marchii,  Misnioe 
SiLperioris  et  Inferioris,  Lusatia  Burggravius  Magdehurgi,  comes  de  Marca 
et  Ravensbergce  dorninus  in  Ilavenstein. 

So  soon  as  this  thaler  appeared  a great  outcry  arose  against  it,  and 
those  who  disliked  the  elector  and  the  Saxons  alleged  that  such  profanity 
and  contempt  of  things  sacred  and  divine  as  was  shown  by  placing  the 
sacred  word  i)EO  at  the  tail  of  the  horse,  however  disgraceful,  was  only 
what  might  be  expected  from  Saxons,  and  showed  people  what  they  m ight 
soon  ex[)ect. 

The  clamor  became  .so  vehement,  that  the  elector  felt  it  needful  to 
cease  issuing  any  more  of  these  thaler.«,  but  continued  to  use  the  dies  after 
changing  the  position  of  the  obverse  legend,  so  that  heo  et  began  at  the 
horse’s  head,  changing  places  with  the  pjatrioe  and  date.  As  a result  the 
thaler  we  illustrate  has  become  quite  rare. 


John  Littlejohn. 

John  Littlejohn  wa.s  staunch  and  strong, 
Upright  and  downright,  scorning  wrong; 

He  gave  good  weight,  and  paid  his  way, 

He  thought  for  himself,  and  he  said  his  say.. 
Whenever  a rascal  strove  to  pass — 

Instead  of  silver,  money  of  brass, 

He  took  his  hammer  and  said,  with  a frown,, 
^The  coin  is  spurious,  nail  it  down.'' 


^ D.G.  ,,,, 

lOI-IANTGEORGll 
DTIV  S AXIC  8<M  O NT 
SRIMPARCHIM  ELECT 
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John  Littlejohn  was  firm  and  true, 

You  could  not  cheat  him  in  “two  and  two;” 

When  foolish  argners,  might  and  main, 

Darkened  and  twisted  the  clear  and  plain. 

He  saw'  through  the  mazes  ol  their  speech 
The  simple  truth  beyond  their  reach  ; 

And  crushing  their  logic,  said — wdth  a frown, 

“ Yovr  com  is  spurious,  nail  it  doiun." 

John  Littlejohn  maintained  the  right. 

Through  storm  and  shine,  in  the  world’s  despite. 

When  fools  or  quacks  desired  his  vote. 

Dosed  him  with  arguments  learned  by  rote. 

Or  by  coaxing,  threats  or  promises  tried 
To  give  his  support  to  the  wronglul  side, 

“Way,  7my,”  said  John,  with  an  angry  Irowm, 

“ Your  coin  is  spurious,  nail  it  down'' 

When  told  that  Kings  had  a right  divine. 

And  that  ‘‘people’’  were  only  heads  of  swine — 

That  nobles  alone  were  fit  to  rule — 

That  the  poor  were  unimproved  by  school, — 

That  ceaseless  toil  was  the  proper  fare 
Of  all  but  the  wealthy  and  great, 

John  shook  his  head  and  said,  with  a frown, 

“ The  com  is  spurious,  nail  it  down.'' 

When  told  that  events  might  justify 
A false  and  crooked  policy. 

That  a decent  hope  of  future  good 
Might  excuse  departure  Irom  rectitude. 

That  a lie — if  white,  was  a small  ottence,  ‘ 

Never  to  trouble  a man  of  sense. 

“Nay,  nay,  said  John,  with  a sigh  and  a frown, 

“ The  coin  is  spurious,  nail  it  down." 

Educator. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

E,  W.,  Jr.,  Newark,  N.  J. — 1st.  Our  publishers  can  furni.shyou  priced 
catalogues  of  the  auction  sales,  on  application.  2d.  The  rubbing  is  ot  the 
1791  Washington  cent;  if  it  is  a genuine  piece  it  would  bring  about  $5 
at  a com  auction;  there  are  so  many  fine  electrotypes  of  colonial  coins  that 
it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  a pencil  rubbing. 
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TWENTY  FRANCS  OF  SWITZERLAND,  Oold. 


Before  Napoleon  made  his  sword  so  powerful  in  Europe  and  recon- 
structed the  map  of  that  continent,  Switzerland  was  a Confederacy 
{JEKdsgenossenschaft)  of  nineteen  independent  and  self-governing  States,  or 
Cantons.  In  1798,  this  Confederac3”  was  dissolved,  and  the  Cantons  were 
consolidated  into  the  Helvetian  Republic.  In  1803,  this  Republic  came  to 
an  end,  and  the  Cantonal  system  restored.  Three  new  Cantons  were 
added,  so  that  the  whole  number  now  amounts  to  twenty-two,  as  follows 


Hnglish. 

Swiss. 

Latin. 

Aargau, 

Appenzell, 

Argovie, 

Argovia, 

Basel, 

Basle, 

Basilea, 

Bern, 

Berne, 

Berna, 

Freiburg, 

Freyburg, 

Geneva, 

Genf, 

Genava, 

Glarus, 

Glaris, 

Grisons, 

Graubundten, 

Lucerne, 

Luzern, 

Neufchatel,* 

Neuenburg, 

Saint  Gall, 

Sanct  Gallen, 

Schaffhausen, 

Schafibuse, 

Scaphusia, 

Schwyz, 

Schweitz, 

Soleure, 

Solothurm, 

Salodorum, 

Ticino, 

Thurgau, 

Unterwalden,  Upper,  ) 
Unterwalden,  Lower,  j 

Tessin, 

/ 

Ticinum, 

Thurgovie, 

Thurgovia, 

Uri, 

Urania, 

Valais, 

Wallis, 

Yaud, 

Waadt, 

Tugium, 

Zurich, 

Zurich, 

Tigurium. 

*{This  Canton,  though  under  the  rule  of  the  King  of  Prussia^ 

Previous  to  1798,  each  Canton  issued  money  for  its  own  use  and 
bearing  the  Cantonal  name.  During  the  five  years  of  the  Helvetian  Re- 
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public,  the  Cantonal  issues  ceased,  and  the  money  issued  bore  its  name. 
Alter  1803,  the  Cantonal  issues  were  resumed,  and  continued  to  appear 
till  1854,  when  the  French  monetary  system  was  adopted,  and  tbe  Federal 
Couneil  placed  the  common  mint  at  Bern,  the  Cantons  surrendering 
their  right  of  coinage.  Since  that  period,  the  coinage  is  uniform,  having 
on  the  obverse  of  the  gold  and  silver  eoinage  a figure  of  Helvetia,  and  on 
the  reverse,  the  value  within  a wreath. 

The  commereial  position  of  Switzerland  has  not  required  her  to  issue 
much  gold.  Last  century,  a considerable  number  of  gold  coins  of  Can- 
tonal origin  existed,  but  during  the  present  eentury,  gold  coinshave  seldom 
appeared.  The  membership  of  Switzerland  in  the  Latin  Union,  and  the 
consequent  currency  within  her  borders  of  the  gold  coins  of  other  coun- 
tries, renders  it  needless  that  she  should  incur  the  expense  of  a gold  coin- 
age. Still,  that  there  are  such  coins,  the  illustration  we  give  establishes. 
It  it  said,  indeed,  though  we  will  not  vouch  for  the  truth,  that  this  twenty 
franc  issue  was  medallic  in  character,  having  been  issued  not  for  general 
use,  but  simply  lor  the  purpose  of  paying  the  members  of  the  National 
Council.  Our  readers  see  there  are  22  stars  above  Helvetia’s  head  ; one 
for  each  Canton. 


The  Coins  of  the  United  States. 

(^Continued  from  page  164.) 

1803  CENTS. 

Note.— In  our  de.scription  of  the  cents  of  1801,  our  Printer  thought  each  No.  should  be  preceded  by  a ♦ — 
which  should  not  occur  with  Nos.  3 to  8 inclusive,  as  the  varieties  are  not  scarce. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  cents  of  this  date,  is  the  cracking  of 
so  many  reverse  dies  at  the  word  states. 

*No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  iJo  over  oJo.  The  date  is  _4|-  wide  at  top: 
the  distance  from  tip  of  the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  Y,  is  3^,  and  to  the 
lowest  point  of  L is  9^;  liberty  measures  8^  at  base;  a small  lump  is 
noticeable  beneath  the  chin,  touching  the  tliroan 

Reverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2|  each;  dis- 
tance between  the  ribbon  ends,  4^;  from  d to  S and  r to  A is  2^  each; 
from  final  s of  states  to  o is  2^;  one  is  very  near  the  leaves  above;  NT 
«onnect  at  top;  the  fraction  is  from  the  same  punch  as  that  on  1801  cent 
No.  4. 

No.  2,  with  reverse  B.  Stemless  wreath.  The  measurements  on 
this  obverse  are  the  same  as  on  No.  1;  but  t is  not  so  much  to  the  left  of 
the  forelock  as  on  No.  1. 

Reverse. — This  is  from  the  same  die  as  that  on  1802  cent.  No.  3. 

Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  2.  The  obverse  is  broken  on  the  border 
from  above  ty,  extending  downward  opposite  the  nose;  a slight  craek  is 
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seen  from  the  lowest  curl,  extending  through  the  date  to  the  drapery  on 
the  bust 

No.  3,  with  reverse  C.  Same  obverse  as  No.  1. 

Reverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2f  each;  dis- 
tance between  the  ribbon  ends,  4^ ; from  d to  s is  2^,  from  s to  o is  2,  and 
from  F to  A is  2^  ; the  inner  leaf  touches  the  base  and  tip  of  t in  cent; 
another  on  left  barely  touches  c ; the  border  from  tops  of  sta,  is  broken  ; 
the  numerator  of  fraction  is  nearer  the  knot  than  the  dividing  line. 

No.  4,  with  reverse  D.  Short  dash.  Same  obverse  as  No.  1. 

Reverse — Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2^  each;  the  left 
is  pointed ; the  space  between  the  ribbon  ends  measures  4;  from  D to  s is 
2^]  s to  0 is  If,  and  from  F to  A is  2 ; the  dividing  line  of  the  fraction  is 
ver}^  short,  only  If ; the  figures  are  evenly  spaced ; a defect  in  the  die, 
caused  by  the  edging  tool,  is  noticeable  from  the  end  of  the  ribbon  end  on 
right,  extending  through  the  fraction  to  u. 

No.  5,  with  reverse  E.  The  date  is  4f  wide  at  top ; the  1 is  more 
distant  irom  lower  cnrl  than  on  No.  1;  the  3 touches  the  bust;  from  tip 
of  the  nose  to  nearest  point  of  t is  3f,  and  to  lowest  point  of  l is  ; 
width  of  LIBERTY  at  base  is  8|. 

Reverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  3f  the  left, 
and  3f  the  right,  the  latter  terminating  in  a fine  point;  distance  between 
the  ribbon  ends,  4f ; from  d to  s is  2f ; s to  o is  2f,  and  from  f to  A is  2; 
the  die  is  cracked  from  the  border  left  of  s,  extending  through  that  letter, 
touches  T,  then  curves  upward  through  E : on  some  specimens  an  addi- 
tional crack  extends  from  ED  to  the  border  just  to  right  of  the  D,  then 
branches  to  the  left  branch  of  the  wreath  upward  through  the  terminal 
leaf  to  the  base  of  last  s in  states;  the  dividing  line  of  the  fraction  is 
not  level,  but  is  thick  and  of  medium  length  (2);  a small  defect  is  apparent 
immediately  to  right  of  the  fraction,  nearly  touching  o. 

Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  5,  with  the  addition  of  a break  in  the 
border,  connecting  the  180  of  the  date,  and  extends  leftward  ; entire 
length,  5^. 

*No.  6,  with  reverse  F.  Divided  date.  The  measurements  same  as 
No.  5 ; the  date  is  not  curved  so  much,  and  is  grouped  thus ; 18  03  ; 
the  3 barely  touches  the  bust ; the  die  is  cracked  from  the  throat  down 
to  the  front  base  of  the  bust,  thence  upward  to  the  right  until  near  the 
border  opposite  the  nose,  nearly  forming  a V. 

Reverse — The  stems,  from  centre  of  the  knot,  measure  2f  each  : 
distance  between  ribbon  ends,  4^ ; from  d to  s is  If ; s to  o is  If,  and 
from  F to  A is  2f;  one  is  nearly  as  close  to  the  leaves  above,  as  on  No.  1; 
a peculiar  crack  in  tlie  die  is  noticeable,  beginning  on  the  left  of  s in 
states,  then,  after  branching  in  three  directions,  almost  parallel,  extends 
through  stat,  and  terminates  at  the  border,  between  te. 
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*No.  7,  with  reverse  G.  11  Berries.  Same  obverse  as  No.  6. 

Eeverse — Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2f  each ; dis- 
tance between  the  ribbon  ends,  4^ ; from  D to  s is  2 ; S to  o is  1^ ; and 
from  F to  A is  2^;  the  n’s  were  cut  with  the  same  punch  used  so  gener- 
ally on  the  cents  of  1801 : on  the  left  branch  of  the  wreath  are  sfa;  berries; 
all  other  varities  (except  No.  14)  have  but  five;  the  additional  berry  is  on 
the  outside,  opposite  the  first  s in  states. 

Sub- Variety.  Same  as  No.  7 ; the  obverse  die  is  broken  at  the  bor- 
der, which  connects  all  the  figures  of  the  date,  terminating  beneath  the 
lowest  curl ; the  entire  length  is  6J.  On  the  reverse  the  die  is  cracked 
from  between  d and  S,  to  the  wreath,  thence  upward  through  the  top  pair 
of  leaves  on  right  branch,  touching  o in  OF,  and  terminating  at  the  border 
above  it  ^ 

f 

No.  8,  with  reverse  H.  The  date  is  4^  wide  at  top,  and  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  on  No.  6,  but  the  8 on  this,  inclines  more  toward  the  0 ; a break 
in  the  die  connects  the  figures  18  and  the  curl,  with  the  border;  its  entire 
length  is  4 ; distance  from  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  nearest  point  of  Y is  4^, 
and  to  lowest  point  of  L is  9|-;  liberty  is  8f  wide  at  base. 

Eeverse — Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2f  each  ; distance 
between  the  ribbon  ends,  4 ; from  d to  s is  2f ; from  s to  o is  2-|,  and  from 
F to  A is  If. 

No.  9,  with  reverse  1.  The  date  is  4-|  wide  at  top,  curved  but  little 
and  irregularly  spaced ; the  3 is  too  close  to  0 ; from  tip  of  the  nose  to 
nearest  point  of  Y is  3^,  and  to  lowest  point  of  L is  9-|;  liberty  is  9 wide 
at  base ; the  stand  of  y and  part  of  that  of  t is  missing. 

Eeverse — The  stems  are  of  the  same  length  as  on  No.  7,  but  on  this 
the  left  stem  points  to  the  left  foot  of  n in  united  ; and  the  ribbon  ends 
are  not  lower  than  the  tops  of  100  ; being  shorter  than  on  No.  7 ; from  d to 
s is  2^ ; s to  o is  2,  and  f to  A is  2f  ; all  the  t’s  were  made  with  the  im- 
perfect punch ; the  figures  of  the  fraction  are  distant  from  the  dividing 
line. 

Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No  9 ; the  reverse  is  broken  at  the  border  on  the 
left  of,  and  connecting  st,  extends  above,  but  does  not  touch  A ; its  great- 
est length  is  5^. 

No.  10,  with  reverse  J.  Divided  date.  Same  obverse  as  No.  6;  the 
die  is  cracked  through  8 and  curved  upward  through  the  bust  to  the  bor- 
der in  front 

Eeverse — Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2-^  the  right  and  3 
the  left ; distance  between  ribbon  ends,  4^ ; from  d to  s is  2^ ; s to  o is 
2f  ; and  from  F to  A is  If  ; the  border  is  broken  above  STA,  but  touches 
only  the  T,  its  entire  length  is  3^ ; the  die  is  cracked  through  d,  curving^ 
upward  through  the  left  branch  to  the  border  between  es  ; it  branches  ofl 
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at  the  tip  of  highest  leaf,  towards  the  right,  through  the  centre  of  0 to  the 
border ; another  slight  crack  extends  from  between  am  to  the  wreath,  op- 
posite the  top  of  E in  one. 

No.  11,  with  reverse  K.  The  “Unicorn.”  The  date  is  4^  wide  at 
top , the  figures  widely  spaced  ; the  3 extends  into  the  drapery  more  than 
on  any  other ; distance  from  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  nearest  point  of  Y is  3 ; 
and  to  the  lowest  point  of  L is  9-J ; liberty  is  8|  wide  at  base  ; L is  below 
the  line ; IB  are  connected  at  top  ; from  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  a cut  in 
the  die  1^  in  length,  extends  to  the  right,  having  the  appearance  of  a horn. 

Reverse — Same  as  1802  cent  No  6,  reverse  F.  The  crack  connect  in 
ERICA,  afterward  extended  to  M,  and  caused  the  border  above  rica  to  break 
off  the  die. 

No.  12,  with  reverse  L.  Short  Dash.  The  measurements  are  the  same 
as  on  No.  11,  except  the  measurement  of  the  date  at  base,  which  is  ^ 
less ; 3 is  not  so  close  to  the  bust  as  on  any  of  the  foregoing  ; the  1 also 
is  distant  from  the  hair;  the  figures  are  not  evenly  spaced,  1 being  too 
near  8 ; the  peculiarities  found  on  No.  11,  are  not  on  this. 

Reverse — The  measurements  are  the  same  as  on  No.  7,  except  from  f 
to  A,  which  on  this  measures  3J ; the  leaf  does  not  quite  touch  c in  cent  ; 
NT  connect  at  top,  and  are  both  below  the  line ; the  dash  or  dividing  line 
-of  the  fraction  is  very  short,  measuring  only  1^ ; a small  dot  is  found  at 
the  end  of  the  left  stem  of  the  wreath ; the  final  s in  states  shows  that  an- 
other s had  been  cut  a trifle  to  the  right  of  it. 

*Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  12,  but  the  reverse  die  is  cracked 
almost  like  No.  7-sub.;  beginning  at  the  border  between  D and  s,  a trifle 
nearer  s than  on  No.  7,  thence  curving  up  through  wreath  nearly  touching 
the  highest  leaf  on  its  under  side,  then  turning  sharply  to  the  right  throuo-h 
the  wreath  and  border  midway  between  r and  A. 

No.  13,  with  reverse  I.  The  date  is  wide  at  top ; the  corner  of  3 
just  touches  the  drapery  ; the  figures  all  properly  spaced ; distance  from 
tip  of  the  nese  to  nearest  point  of  Y is  3,  and  to  lowest  point  of  l is  9|  • 
LIBERTY  is  9 wide  at  base,  the  letters  rtt  are  above  the  line,  particularly 
noticeable  with  the  r ; a slight  crack  from  the  right  of  the  date  curves 
through  the  drapery  to  the  border  in  front  of  the  bust. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  9. 

No.  14,  with  reverse  M.  11  Berries— large  iJo.  The  measurements 
are  the  same  as  No.  5 except  that  from  tip  of  the  nose  to  lowest  point  of  l 
is  9f  ; the  3 does  not  touch  the  bust ; the  forelock  points  between  t and  y 

Reverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2^  each  • dis- 
tance between  the  ribbon  ends,  4|- ; from  d to  s is  If ; and  from  s to  o 
and  F to  A is  but  1^  each ; the  dividing  line  of  the  fraction  is  too  short 
only  If  in  length  ; the  figures  are  large  and  perfectly  formed,  as  are  the 
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letters  on  the  reverse ; having  evidently  been  cut  with  a new  set  of 
punches  ; {all  folloiving  have  the  same  ;)  the  left  branch  of  the  leaf  bears  six 
berriea 

* Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  14,  but  the  reverse  die  is  cracked  from 
the  border  left  of  the  first  s in  states,  touching  the  tail  of  that  letter,  thence 
across  the  wreath  and  up  through  F to  the  border;  another  crack 
through  A in  states,  curves  upward  touching  the  tips  of  both  branches, 
then  s above  them,  to  the  border  between  s and  o. 

No.  15,  with  reverse  N.  Same  obverse  as  No.  14. 

Keverse — Length  of  stems  from  center  of  the  knot,  2|  the  right,  and 
3 the  left;  the  latter  points  to  the  left  foot  of  N in  united;  froml)  tos  is 
If^,  s to  o is  1-|^.  and  from  F to  A is  1-f;  a short  crack  extends  from  the 
arch  of  D to  the  border  above;  all  letters  of  cent  are  connected;  the 
dividing  line  of  the  fraction  measures  1-|. 

Sub- Variety.  Same  as  No.  15,  but  the  obverse  die  is  cracked  through 
1 in  date,  curves  upward,  touching  the  lowest  tip  of  the  ribbon,  thence  to 
the  border  left  of  it. 

No.  16,  with  reverse  N.  Thin  3.  The  date  is  4-|^wide,  very  slightly 
curved,  figures  closely  grouped ; the  3 is  always  weak  at  its  base,  not 
having  been  cut  deep  enough ; its  top  is  horizontal,  instead  of  sloping, 
like  others  of  this  date ; distance  from  top  of  the  nose  to  nearest  } oint  of 
Y,  is  3^;  and  to  lowest  point  of  L is  9^;  liberty  is  9 wide  at  base;  a 
crack  connects  the  two  curls  below  the  ear,  and  extends  to  the  junction  of 
the  neck  and  bust,  then  upward  to  the  chin. 

Reverse — Same  as  No.  15,  with  the  addition  of  a small  crack  from 
the  border  to  first  s in  states  ; and  another  connecting  the  tops  of  tat, 
which  afterward  caused  the  dentellations  of  the  border  above,  to  break 
©£f. 

No.  17,  with  reverse  0.  Long  dash.  Same  as  No.  16;  the  3 has 
been  cut  deeper  with  a graver,  as  is  shown  by  the  perpendicular  dependant 
not  being  finished. 

Reverse — -Length  of  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2f  each;  distance 
between  the  ribbon  ends,  4J;  from  d to  s is  1^ ; s to  o is  1|-,  and  from  F 
to  A is  If;  N and  T in  cent,  are  above  the  line,  and  disconnected;  the. 
T extends  further  into  the  leaf  at  its  base,  than  on  other  varieties;  the 
dividing  line  of  the  fraction  measures  2 in  length. 

No.  18,  with  reverse  0.  Scarred  neck.  The  date  is  4^  wide  at  top; 
figures  widely  separated ; the  3 touches  the  drapery;  the  die  is  cracked 
from  the  border  between  8 and  0,  curving  upward  through  the  shoulder 
and  highest  curl,  thence  through  the  ribbon  to  the  border  on  left ; a,  crack 
in  the  die,  crossing  the  neck  to  the  curl,  has  the  appearance  of  an  irregu- 
lar scar. 
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Ee verse — Same  as  No.  17. 

*No.  19,  with  reverse  P.  Large  date.  The  date  is  4^  wide  at  top, 
the  figures  are  taller  and  closer  together  than  on  No.  17 ; the  1 is  per- 
fectly made,  which  does  not  occur  on  any  other  variety  (always  blunt  tops ;) 
the  curve  of  the  3 is  much  fuller  than  usual,  and  the  dependent  is  now  a 
crosslet ; 1 and  3 touch  the  hair  and  drapery  repeatedly ; otherwise  the 
measurements  are  the  same  as  on  No.  18. 

Reverse — The  length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot  is  2f  each ; 
space  between  the  ribbon  ends  is  4^ ; from  d to  s is  2^ ; s to  o is  If  and 
fromr  to  A is  1^  ; length  of  the  dividing  line  of  the  fraction,  If;  ent  in 
CENT  are  connected. 

* Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  19,  but  the  reverse  die  is  cracked  from 
the  initial  s in  STATES,  touches  base  of  t and  leaf  below  A.  extending  to 
E,  then  curves  downward  to  the  left  to  o in  one  and  the  leaf  left  of  it. 

1803  HALF  cents. 

*No.  1,  with  reverse  A.  11  Berries.  Same  obverse  as  that  of  the 
1802  half  cent,  but  all  traces  of  the  2 and  its  surounding  0 have  been  re- 
moved ; the  date  is  3-|  wide  at  top  ; from  tip  of  the  nose  to  lower  point  of 
L is  8 ; LIBERTY  is  7^  wide  at  base;  T has  no  stand. 

Reverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2f  the  right  and 

2 the  left ; the  left  branch  bears  six  berries  and  the  right  but  five,  one 
of  which  touches  the  corner  of  f in  half  ; all  other  varieties  have  five 
berries  on  each  branch  ; all  t’s  are  perfect  in  form,  but  too  large,  and  the 
s’s  are  too  small ; the  figures  of  the  fraction  are  small,  well  formed  and 
evenly  spaced;  the  denominator  is  2f  wide. 

No.  2,  with  reverse  B.  Large  aJo.  Same  obverse  as  No.  1. 

Reverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  the  centre  of  the  knot,  2-|  each; 
the  denominator  of  the  fraction  is  3 wide,  the  figures  large  and  widely 
spaced,  the  2 is  poorly  shaped;  a slip  of  the  graver  caused  the  dividing 
line  to  extend  to  the  ribbon  on  right;  the  berries  are  much  larger  than  on 
No.  1 ; one  berry  is  slightly  above  F in  half  ; all  the  t’s  are  defective  at 
base  ; both  arms  of  u are  connected  at  top. 

Sub-Variety.  Same  as  No.  2 ; but  the  reverse  die  is  cracked  from 
first  T in  STATES,  across  the  wreath,  along  the  top  of  p in  half,  to  the 
border  between  a and  M. 

No.  3,  with  reverse  0.  Small  3.  The  date  is  3f  wide  at  top  ; the 

3 is  smaller,  and  more  distant  from  0,  than  on  No.  1;  distance  from  tip  of 
the  nose  to  lowest  point  or  l,  is  8J ; liberty  is  7f  wide  at  base  ; the  T 
is  defective.  On  the  majority  of  the  specimens,  the  die  appears  to  be  in- 
jured, so  that  1 and  8 are  much  blurred. 

Reverse — Length  of  the  stems  from  centre  of  the  knot,  2 the  right,. 
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and  the  left ; the  denominator  of  the  fraction  is  but  2^  wide,  the  O’s 
almost  touch  each  other ; medium  sized  berries,  one  above  r,  is  more  dis- 
tant than  on  No.  2;  same  defective  t’s. 


Tuscan  Monarchs  and  Moneys. 

In  1737,  the  dynasty  of  the  De  Medici,  which  had  held  supreme  rule 
in  Tuscany  for  so  many  centuries,  ran  out,  in  the  person  of  John  Gaston, 
who  died  childless.  The  Emperor,  Charles  VI.,  at  once  claimed  the  duke- 
dom as  a lapsed  fief  of  the  Empire,  and  conferred  it  on  his  son-in-law, 
Erancis  of  Lorraine.  In  1740,  Charles  died,  when  Francis  became  nomi- 
nally and  in  1745  actually.  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  still  retained  the 
sovereignty  of  Tuscany,  adding  his  new  titles  to  the  legends  on  the  Tuscan 
coins.  The  coins  issued  previous  to  this  period,  we  may  observe,  have 
long  ago  become  rare. 

In  1765,  Francis  the  First,  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  but  the  Third  as 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  Grand  Duchy  by 
his  second  son,  Leopold.  In  1790,  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  ascended  the 
Imperial  throne,  but  retained  his  Ducal  connection  with  Tuscany,  until  his 
death  in  1792.  On  that  event,  his  second  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  succeeded 
to  the  Grand  Duchy.  By  the  Treaty  of  Luneville  in  1807,  the  Grand 
Duke  was  deposed,  and  his  dominions  formed  into  a kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  Etruria,  placed  under  Louis,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Louis 
died  in  1803,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son,  Charles  Louis,  under 
the  regency  of  his  mother,  Maria  Louisa.  On  the  earlier  coins  of  this 
period,  the  heads  of  mother  and  child  are  placed  vis-a-vis,  while  on  those 
of  a later  date,  they  are  placed  side  by  side,  with  the  infant  in  front 

The  kingdom  of  Etruria  was  dissolved  in  1808,  and  the  territory  an- 
nexed to  France,  though  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Elisa,  Napoleon’s 
sister.  In  this  political  form  it  continued  until  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
in  1814,  when  the  ancient  title  of  Tuscany  was  restored,  and  Ferdinand 
IIL  reinstated  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  thir- 
teen years  previous.  His  reign  extended  down  to  1824,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Leopold  IIL,  who  remained  as  ruler  until  the  great 
Italian  uprising  drove  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  hated  of  men  into  an 
exile  from  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  or  his  ever  to  return. 

The  silver  coinage  of  Tuscany  during  this  period,  arranges  itself  into 
three  distinct  classes ; 1st,  that  adopted  in  1738,  and  consisting  of  five 
pieces—^,  1,  2,  5,  and  10  Paul  pieces;  the  latter  being  worth  a few  cents 
more  than  our  dollar.  The  Paul  was  thus  about  equal  to  our  dime,  and 
was  subdivided  into  forty  Quattrini,  or  quarter  cents.  2d,  that  introduced 
by  the  new  dynasty  in  1803,  consisting  of  1,  5,  and  10  Livre,  or  Lira 
pieces,  this  latter  being  worth  nearly  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents ; and  3d, 
that  adopted  in  1826,  consisting  of  the  Florin,  with  its  half  and  quarter,  the 
Florin  being  worth  26  cents,  and  is  divided  into  one  hundred  Quattrini 
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Beside  these  silver  coins,  there  were  billon  coins,  such  as  the  Crazia^  or  | of 
a Paul,  the  piece  of  10  Quattrini,  or  1-lOth  of  a Florin,  etc.,  etc. 

The  gold  coinage  was  very  simple,  consisting  only  of  the  Ricspone^ 
worth  about  $6.87,  and  Zecchino^  or  Sequin,  worth  about  one-third  of 
the  former.  A large  part  of  the  metal  used  for  the  gold  coins,  come  from 
Guinea,  by  way  of  Leghorn,  and  having  been  cast  into  bars  and  assayed 
at  Florence,  finds  its  way  to  Geneva  or  France. 


LEOPOLD,  OR  TEN  PAUL  PIECE. 

On  this  coin,  whose  obverse  bears  the  Grand  Duke’s  head,  we  have, 
1st  Quar.,  the  Arms  of  Hungary  ; 2d,  the  Lion  of  Bohemia ; 8d,  tbe  bars 
of  Burgundy;  and  4th,  the  fish  of  Bar.  Over  all  is  a crowned  shield|of 
pretence  of  Austria. 


Denmark. 

The  coins  of  Denmark  cause  us  little  trouble  when  we  seek  to  arrange 
our  collections,  because  there  were  three  distinct  independent  issues,  all 
issued  simultaneously  by  the  royal  mint  at  Copenhagen,  intended  for  cir- 
culation in  three  difierent  localities,  and  yet  each  exceedingly  similar  to 
the  other  two.  Thus,  there  are  the  issues  intended  for  Denmark  proper, 
those  intended  for  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  which,  though  considered  as 
part  of  Germany,  was  under  the  Danish,  and  until  1813  had  its  own  issue 
of  coins,  and  those  for  use  in  Norway,  which  previously  part  of  the  Danish 
dominions,  was  in  that  year  combined  with  Norway  to  make  the  present 
Swedo-Norwegian  kingdom. 

The  union  between  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Denmark  dates  back  to 
1534,  when  Christian  III.  of  Schleswig-Holstein  became  king  of  Den- 
mark, the  personal  union  thus  effected,  gliding  gradually  and  naturally 
into  that  political  and  social  union,  which  was  torn  asunder  only  by  the 
disgraceful  war  of  1866.  Since  1534,  the  succession  of  Danish  monarchs 
has  been  as  follows  : 
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1559 — Frederick  II. 
1588 — Christian  lY. 
1648 — Frederick  III, 
1670 — Christian  Y. 
1699 — Frederick  lY. 


1730 — Christian  YL 
1746 — Frederick  Y. 
1766 — Christian  YIL 
1808 — Frederick  YL 
1839 — Christian  YIL 


1848— Frederick  YIL 


We  question  if  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  there  be  a similar  regular 
alternation  of  names  among  the  successive  monarchs,  the  present  mon- 
arch being  in  duty  bound  a Christian,  and  the  ninth  of  that  name. 

The  silver  coins  of  Denmark  belong  to  two  classes;  1st,  ^/lose  issued 
previom  to  1813.  The  basis  on  which  these  were  issued  was  the  old 
Species  Daler,  used  in  each  section  of  the  Monarchy,  though  rated  differently 
in  each.  Thus,  in  Denmark  proper,  the  Species  Daler,  in  value  $1.04,  was 
reckoned  as  equal  to  96  skillings;  in  Norway,  as  equal  to  120 ; and  in 
Holstein,  as  worth  60  schillings.  It  was  divided  into  pieces  of  one-half, 
two-thirds,  one-third  (coined  especially  for  Holstein,  and  there  called  40 
and  50  schillings,  respectively)  one-sixth,  one-twelfth,  and  one-twenty- 
fourth.  2d.  Those  issued  subsequently  to  1813.  In  that  year  a royal  ordi- 
nance fixed  a new  integer  for  the  silver  coinage  —the  rigsbank  daler,  or 
daler  of  the  National  bank,  exactly  equal  in  value  to  one-half  the  species 
daler.  The  old  denominations  were  retained,  but  their  value  reduced. 
The  new  daler  was  divided,  as  before,  into  96  new  skillings,  with  the  32, 
16,  and  8 rigsbank  skilling  pieces,  while  in  1836,  there  were  added  to  the 
currency  small  silver  pieces  of  4,  3,  and  2 skillings  value. 

The  gold  coinage,  previous  to  1813,  consisted  of  the  specie  ducat, 
worth  $2.27 ; the  currency  ducat,  worth  $1.81 ; and  the  Christian  d'or, 
worth  about  $4.00.  Subsequent  to  1813,  the  gold  coinage  was  reduced  to 
a single  piece,  with  its  divisions,  the  Frederick  d'or,  Double,  worth  $7.88, 
and  Single,  worth  one-half  of  this  sum. 

Under  the  present  monarch,  another  change  has  been  made  as  to  the 
name  of  the  integer,  and  the  daler  has  given  way  to  the  kroner,  or  crown. 
The  gold  coins  are  now  correspondingly  changed,  so  that  in  place  of 
former  Frederick  d’or,  we  have  pieces  of  so  many  kroner.  On  the  obverse 
of  the  neat  coin  we  illustrate,  is  the  King’s  head  to  right,  with  inscription 
and  date.  On  either  side  of  the  date  are  the  mint  marks;  on  the  left  a 
small  heart,  and  on  the  right  the  letters  c.  s.  On  the  truncation  we  see  the 
indented  letters  h.  e.  ; we  presume,  the  engraver’s  name. 


TEN  KRONER  OF  CHRISTIAN  IX.  Oold. 

On  the  reverse  we  have  Denmark  as  a female  figure ; to  the  left, 
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seated,  with  two  full  sheaves  of  wheat  behind  her;  her  right  hand,  out- 
stretched, holds  a spear  in  a sloping  direction,  while  her  left  rests  very 
easily  on  a shield  bearing  the  three  lions  and  the  many  hearts.  In  front 
of  the  figure,  as  if  diving  downwards,  as  represented  also  on  the  silver 
coinage,  is  a dolphin  with  its  mouth  touching  her  feet,  while  above,  is  the 
value.  Ten  Kroner. 


Cyprus. 


In  the  Coin  Collector’s  Journal  for  1878,  there  was  an  article  on 
Cyprus  and  its  Coins,  to  which  we  would  refer  our  readers.  To  the  in- 
formation given  there,  we  desire  to  add  a little.  The  island  lies  almost  in 
sight  of  Syria,  and  may  be  the  region  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  “the  isles 
of  Chrittim.”  It  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  Oriental  and  Grecian  form 
of  social  life,  and  while  originally  colonized  from  Phoenicia,  was  subject 
successively  to  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  The  Grecian  settlements  had 
been  made  at  a remote  period  in  its  history,  but  their  influence  kept  in- 
creasing, until  at  length,  the  older  links  connecting  it  with  the  Orient  and 
Orientals,  were  entirely  broken  by  Alexander  and  his  successors.  But 
Cyprus  was  the  meeting  place  of  East  and  West,  not  only  in  reference  to 
political  and  social  relations,  but  also  in  reference  to  religion.  Here,  then, 
peculiar  and  distinctive  forms  of  idolatry  met  and  become  blended.  On 
their  Syrian  coast,  the  Phoenician,  possibly  learning  from  the  Assyrians, 
had  observed  the  worship  of  Astarte,  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Temples  and 
altars  in  her  honor,  were  erected  wherever  their  colonists  made  their 
homes,  and  in  relatively  recent  dates,  the  remains  of  these  at  Carthage 
and  at  Tyre  were  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  a curious  resemblance  to 
the  temples  and  shrines  of  Venus,  while  early  Greek  coins  present  us  with 
representations  of  Venus  under  an  Oriental  form.  Most  easily,  therefore, 
did  the  Oriental  ideas  respecting  Astarte  become  freed  and  blended  with 
those  of  Greece  respecting  Venus. 

The  island  itself  is  a long,  narrow  stretch,  running  from  East  to  West, 
with  a very  singular  projection  or  elongated  promontory  on  the  North- 
East.  A range  of  hills  lie  near,  and  the  sea-shore  on  the  North.  The 
centre  is  a plain,  while  the  Southern  section  of  the  island  is  almost  all 
mountainous.  Of  these  hills,  the  highest  group  was  Olympus,  and  consti- 
tuted favorite  home  of  the  gods  ; while  on  the  sea-shore  of  the  extreme 
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East,  about  one  hundred  miles  away,  lay  Paphos,  the  special  shrine  of 
Venus.  The  town  itself  lay  about  two  miles  inland  from  the  sea-shore  as 
a protection  against  invasion,  while  a place  called  New  Paphos  lay  about 
ten  miles  to  the  North,  and  was  the  harbor  and  trading  town  of  the  whole 
locality. 

“ Paphos,”  mentioned  by  many  writers  of  antiquity,  and  by  St.  Luke 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  called  “ Papho  ” by  the  Venetians,  and 
“ Baffa”  by  the  Turks,  was  the  reputed  locality  of  the  birth  of  Venus — 
the  place  where,  on  emerging  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  she  first  set  foot 
on  solid  ground  ; hence  its  selection  as  the  site  of  her  temple  and  consecra- 
tion to  her  worship. 

Cyprus  was  famous  for  the  richness  of  her  soil  and  the  suitableness  of 
her  climate  for  a great  variety  of  products.  She  had  also,  however,  cop- 
per mines  which,  it  is  thought,  were  worked  for  the  Eoman  government 
by  King  Herod.  If  so,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  presence  in  the  island 
of  the  great  number  of  Jews,  who  afterwards  probably  drew  to  Cyprus  the 
early  attention  of  the  Christian  apostles  and  missionaries,  like  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  then,  in  their  mad  and  fierce  revolts  against  the  Eoman 
authority,  brought  down  on  themselves  such  terrible  punishment,  and  led 
to  the  edict  forbidding  that  a Jew  should  ever,  under  any  circumstances, 
set  foot  on  the  island — even  though  shipwrecked  on  its  coasts,  under  pain 
of  death. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  chief  administration  of  imperial 
dignity  and  military  command  was  the  Praetor,  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  and  its  civil  will  was  the  Consul.  The  Emperor  Augustus,  in  his 
crafty  gathering  to  himself  of  supreme  power,  while  retaining  the  monies 
of  both  offices,  assumed  the  right  to  appoint  deputies  in  regions  where 
there  might  be  military  dangers,  leaving  to  the  Senate  the  appointment  of 
the  civil  ruler.  To  each  of  these,  however,  as  appointed  under  this 
arrangement,  a slightly  altered  form  of  the  title  was  given  ; he  was  either 
the  Pro-praetor  or  the  Pro-consul,  the  one  being  thus  the  military,  and 
the  other  the  eivil  governor  of  the  district.  Hence,_in  the  New  Testament 
the  historic  accuracy  of  the  writers  as  they  designate  in  Acts,  Sergius 
Paulus  as  the  Pro-consul  of  Cyprus. 

Under  the  Eoman  rule,  the  coins  issued  in  Cyprus  would  of  course, 
being  Greek  Colonials,  have  their  legends  in  Greek  characters,  while,  on 
the  obverse,  there  would  be  always  the  head  of  the  reigning  emperor;  on 
the  reverse  would  be  generally  a representation  of  something  connected 
with  the  locality. 

On  the  obverse  of  the  coin  we  illustrate  above,  is  the  head  of  Cara- 
calla,  with  legend  M.  ANTONEINOC  AUGOYCTOC,  while  on  the 
reverse  is  a representation  of  the  Temple  of  Venus,  with  the  sacred  doves 
on  the  pillars,  and  in  front,  a basin  ol  water  containing  the  fish,  also  sacred 
to  the  goddess.  The  coin,  of  course,  was  issued  about  160  A.D.,  and  has 
lor  the  reverse  legend,  KOINON  KYPEION. 
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SliOI^T  LIST  OF 
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FOREIGN  POSTAGE  STAMPS,  COINS,  &c. 

Any  of  which  will  he  sent  on  receipt  of  price,  which  may  he  sent  hy  P.  0. 
0.,  Chech,  Draft  or  Registered  Letter,  at  our  rish.  For  convenience  of 
persons  who  may  not  he  able  to  obtain  currency,  unused  U.  S.  Stamps 
will  he  received  in  payment. 

ALL  STAMPS  AND  COINS  SOLD  BY  US  WAREANTED  QENUINE. 

Tbe  American  Journal  of  Plillately,  annual  subscription  $1.00.  Single  copies,  10  cts. 

“ “ “ Vols.  I.  to  VI.,  VIII.  to  XII.,  $2  each,  bound. 

“ “ “ Vols.  I.  and  V.,  50  cents  each,  unbound. 

“ “ “ Vols.  II.,  IV.,  VI.,  VIII.  to  XII.,  $1  each,  unbound. 

Illuatrated  Descriptive  Price  List  of  Postage  Stamps,  37th  edition,  25  cents,  post  free. 
Supplement  of  Illustrations  to  last,  25  cents. 

International  PoNtajge  Stamp  Album,  Illustrated,  price  $1.50,  2.50,  3.50,  5.00,  10.00,  25.00. 

The  Coiniuou  Sense  Postag^e  Stamp  Albums,  price  $5.00,  6.00,  8.00,  10.00. 

The  Yoiitlis’  Companion  Stamp  Album,  $1.00,  2.00. 

Stamp  Albums  for  Beginners,  price  25c.,  50c.,  75c.  and  $1.00. 

Sets  of250  V.  S.  Local  Stamps,  reprints  and  facsimiles,  price  $1.00  per  set. 

12th  Series  of  Popular  Packets,  price  25c.  to  $10.00. 

International  Non  Duplicate. Series  of  Packets,  price  25c.  to  $5,00. 

Cheap  Sets  of  Stamps.  See  List. 

Single  Stamps,  as  per  Catalogue  price. 

The  Post-Card  Albums,  price,  $2.50,  6.00. 

Revised  List  of  all  Postages,  400  pages.  Price  $2,50.  See  advertisements. 

Electrotypes  of  Stamp  Cuts  for  Illustrating,  price  50c.,  post  free. 

The  Revenue  Stamp  Albums,  price  $3.00,  5.00,  10.00,  15.00  and  25.00. 

The  Revenue  Stamp  Catalogue,  25c.,  post  free. 

The  Revenue  Stamp  Packets,  25c.  to  $1.00. 

Single  Proprietary  Stamps  and  Foreign  Revenues,  as  per  Catalogue  price. 

Photographs  of  the  British  American  “ Stamp  Act  ” Stamps,  1765,  price  25c. 

The  Coats  of  Arms  of  the  World,  Illuminated,  the  set  50c.,  for  framing  60c.,  post  free. 
Merchant  Flags  of  the  World,  Illuminated,  the  set  25c. 

Photographs  of  Rulers  of  the  World,  the  set  reduced  to  50c. 

Photographs  of  Sheet  New  Caledonia,  50c. 

Monogram  Albums.  50c.,  $1.00  and  3.00. 

Packets  of  Monograms,  25c.,  50c.  and  $1.00. 

Autograph  Albums.,  50c.,  $1.00  and  2.00. 

Price  List  Colonial,  Continental,  Confederate  and  Fractional  Currency,  price  50c. 
Catalogue  of  American  and  Foreign  Copper  Coins,  25c.,  post  free. 

Catalogue  of  American  and  Foreign  Silver  Coins,  25c.,  post  free. 

The  Coin  Chart  Manual,  1,000  illustrations,  50c.,  post  free. 

Coinages  of  the  World,  Ancient  and  Modern,  profusely  illustrated,  $2.50  and  3.50. 

The  Coin  Collector’s  Journal,  monthly.  Annual  subscription  $1.00. 

Coin  Packets,  price  25c.,  50c.,  $1.00,  2.00,  5.00  and  10.00. 

Single  American  and  Foreign  Coins,  as  per  Catalogue  price. 

Coin  Cabinets,  $5.00  and  upwards. 

Electrotypes  of  Coin  Cuts,  for  illustrating,  $1.00  and  2.00  each. 

Miniature  Plays,  complete,  price  25c.  plain.  50c.  colored.  On  card  $1.00. 

Confederate  Money,  50c.  to  $100,  price  50c.- the  set. 

For  detailed  description  of  any  of  the  above,  see  Circulars,  which  will  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  3 cents. 

Address, 

SCOTT  & COMFATVY, 

146  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
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146  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 

DEALERS  IN 

l^mcriraii  anil  Jar  nun 


COIINTS  & MED  A.LS. 

To  facilitate  a rapid  despatch  of  business  and  insure  accuracy  in  every  branch,  our 
large  trade  is  divided  into  several  departments,  each  under  a responsible  head,’  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case.  All  goods  we  sell  are  warranted  genuine,  and  a 
written  guarantee  given  when  required. 

RETAIL  STORE. 

Here  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  any  of  our  friends  visiting  New  York.  Although  it 
is  impossible  to  find  room  in  one  building  to  have  all  our  immense  stock  displayed,  still  we 
are  always  pleased  to  show  any  special  line  in  which  our  visitors  are  interested 

MAILING  DEPARTMENT. 

Collectors  favoring  us  with  their  orders  by  mail  may  always  rest  assured  that  their 
wauts  will  receive  immediate  attention,  and  secure  the  same  careful  and  intelligent  con- 
sideration  as  if  they  personally  selected  the  goods  it  being  a standing  rule  of  the  firm 
that  “first  come,  first  served;”  letters  being  answered  in  the  order  and  on  the  day  they 
are  received,  and  the  best  specimen  in  stock,  of  those  graded  at  same  price,  invariably 
given. 

AUCTION  DEPARTMENT. 

Our  great  experience  in  catalogueing  coins  and  foreign  stamps,  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  justifies  us  in  soliciting  correspondence  with  parties  owning  valuable  collections 
of  these,  or  kindred  works  of  art  or  antiquity,  which  they  may  wish  to  dispose  of  by 
public  auction,  our  terms  being  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  proper  regard  to  our  patrons’ 
interests.  Possessing  the  leading  papers  in  these  lines  (.’50,000  circulation),  and  a personal 
acquaintance  with  a very  large  number  of  collectors,  gives  us  unsurpassed  facilities  to 
secure  the  representation  of  nearly  every  American  collector. 

COMMISSION  DEPARTMENT. 

We  have  competent  representatives  at  every  sale  of  goods  in  which  we  deal,  and  are 
prepared  to  execute  commissions  to  purchase  for  collectors  at  the  following  rates,  per- 
sonally guaranteeing  the  genuineness  of  all  goods  purchased : On  purchases  under  $100, 
10^  ; over  $100,  5%  ; a uniform  charge  of  50  cents  made  on  any  amount  under  $5. 

PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Our  various  coin  publications  have  been  included  with  our  other  book  business,  and 
are  all  kept  securely  packed,  ready  for  mailing,  and  are  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  order. 
We  annex  a list  of  a few  which  should  be  in  every  person’s  hands. 

Coins.  A collection  of  all  the  United  States  Statutes  in  reference  to  the  coinage  of 
money,  passed  since  the  formation  of  the  Government  in  1789,  including  a 
copy  of  the  famous  Bland  Silver  Bill,  with  its  amendments  ; also  a tabular 


statement  showing  what  coins  are  legal  tender,  &c.,  &c.  70  pages. $0  25 

Standard  Copper  Coin  Catalogue.  40  pages,  illustrated 25 

Standard  vSilver  Coin  Catalogue.  48  pages,  illustrated 25 

Illustrations  of  Copper  Coins.  24  pages 50 

Coin  Chart  Manual.  New  edition.  64  pages  of  illustrations 50 

Illustrazione  di  Quattro  Monete  Pontificie,  Cdsa  di  Savoja.  18  pages,  steel  plate..  50 
Fac  simile  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  book  form,  reproduced  by  photo- 
lithography froni  the  original  document,  with  biographical  sketches  of  the 

signers,  and  chronological  table  of  principal  events  from  1776  to  1876 50 

Coin  Collector’s  Journal.  16  pages  monthly,  with  many  illustrations,  per  year 1 00 

Price  List  of  Fractional,  Colonial,  Continental,  Confederate,  Currency.  15  full 

si/.ed  illustrations,  06  pages 50 

Coinage  of  the  World,  Ancient  and  Modern.  806  pages,  copious  illustrations 2 50 

FOREIGN  STAMP  DEPARTMENT. 


Collectors  of  Foreign  and  American  Postage  or  Fiscal  Stamps  are  referred  to  our 
various  circulars  on  the  subject. 
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T I I 

COINAGES  OF  THE  WORLD, 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


This  work  is  intended  to  give  correct  information  on  a subject  of  which  no  educated  person  can  afford 
10  be  ignorant;  and  yet,  till  the  publication  of  this  volume,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  a general 
knowledge  of  the  Coinages  of  the  World  without  reading  through  dozens  of  heavy  quartos,  at  great  loss  of 
time,  and  probably  heavy  expense. 

By  the  aid  of  this  book,  any  person  can  at  once  determine  the  nationality  of  any  coin  they  may  possess, 
and  obtain  much  interesting  inrormatlon  concerning  the  cause  which  led  to  its  issue.  It  is  well  filled  with 
beautifully  executed  representative  coins  of  every  people,  age  and  country,  and  is  the  only  comprehensive 
book  on  the  subject  ever  published.  The  paper,  press-work  and  binding  are  all  of  the  very  best.  No 
library  can  bo  complete  without  n. 

PKICE-CLOTH,  $2.60.  HALF  MOEOCCO,  $3.60. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  publishers. 


SOOTT  -fc  OO., 

146  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK, 


c n.  I rr  I c?  Tj  3EI  s . 


The  New  York  Times  of  December  ^Ih,  says; 

“ What  every  student  of  Coinages — not  the  mere  collector  of  old  coins — wants  to  know.” 

The  New  York  World  of  November  Ulth,  says; 

“Welcome  to  all  amateur  and  experienced  numismatologists,  to  whom  it  will  not  only  convey  valuable 
information,  but  be  useful  as  a work  of  reference.” 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  November  ^fh,  says ; 

“ A work  of  great  interest  to  numismatists  and  collectors  of  coins.  ♦ * ♦ The  text,  which 

is  full,  is  illustrated  by  several  hundred  engravings  of  the  principal  coins  of  all  ages  and  countries.” 


The  New  York  Daily  Graphic  of  December  23d,  says  ; 

" Shows  a great  deal  of  special  study  and  painstaking  research.  It  is  a monograph  full  of  interesting  and 
curious  information,  and  besides  its  ample  learning,  gives  several  hundred  engravings  of  the  principal 
coins.  The  various  appendices  to  the  volume  add  materially  to  its  convenience  and  vuiue  for  reference.” 


The  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  of  January  l«f,  says  ; 

“ This  is  an  octavo  volume  of  306  pages,  with  a large  number  of  wood-cuts  of  examples  of  both  ancier/ 
and  modern  coins.  It  has  several  appendices,  giving  lists  of  the  French  sovereigns,  explanations  of  the 
abbreviations  on  Roman  coins,  a list  of  Roman  families  who  have  issued  coins,  and  other  matters  of  interest. 
The  text  is  sufticiently  elaborate  to  give  the  general  reader  a good  idea  of  the  subject,  and  to  excite  his 
interest  in  the  science  of  numismatics.  Prom  the  brief  examination  we  have  been  able  to  give  it,  we  judge 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  compendious  books  on  coins,  especially  for  those  collectors  who  have 
not  the  time  or  inclination  to  consult  the  ponderous  quartos  of  the  old  writers,  which  has  yet  appeared.” 


The  Coin  Collector's  Journal  qf  January  1st,  says  ; 

“ This  is  decidedly  the  most  important  work  on  numismatics  that  has  appeared  during  the  past  year, 
and  will  doubtless  be  the  means  of  starting  many  new  collections,  as  it  is  written  in  popular  style,  and  oc- 
cupies a field  distinctly  its  own.  The  first  chapter  introduces  us  to  the  first  coiu,  and  we  are  gradually  led 
from  the  coins  of  the  Greek  Island  of  iEgina,  to  those  of  Athens,  Corinth  and  Macedonia;  from  Miletus 
and  Ephesus  to  Egypt  and  Judea;  from  Graecia  Magna  to  Rome,  and  so  down  through  the  Byzantine 
Empire  to  Medlajvaland  modem  Europe,  including  also  Asia,  Africa  and  America  (the  coins  of  our  country 
and  England  being  ve^  fully  described),  giving  fine  engravings  of  all  the  principal  types  of  each,  till  every 
coin-issuing  State  or  Cfolony  has  been  noticed;  in  fact,  it  is  more  than  a coin  book,  it  is  a short  history  of 
<1  world,  and  should  be  iij  every  house,” 
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New  Publications, 

MAY,  1879. 


Messrs.  SCOTT  & COMPANY 


Take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  public  that  they  have  issued  this  day  a 
work  of  great  value  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of  their  country,  e7ititled 


Colonial  Conllneital  Coifoflerate  Carreicy, 


“ Their  present  market  value. 

“ To  which  is  added  a complete  Price  List  of 

IF’arxo©  - - - - 50  Oen.'bs. 


Ic  would  be  impossible  at  this  date  to  claim  that  the  list  is  perfect,  but  great  care  has 
been  taken  in  its  preparation,  and  every  known  variety  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  paper 
money  which  have  circulated  in  this  country,  has  been  tabulated  according  to  date,  so  that 
any  note  is  easily  found,  while  the  numerous  full  sized  illustrations  of  Colonial  and  Conti- 
nental money  give  material  aid,  likewise  add  interest  to  the  book  for  the  general  reader. 
As  an  instance  of  its  completeness  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  74  pieces  of  U.  S. 
Fractional  Currency  are  catalogued,  while  the  highest  number  heretofore  chronicled  was 
only  48. 

Besides  being  valuable  as  a check  list  of  all  uncurrent  money  issued  by  authority  in 
this  country,  it  is  a comprehensive  price  list  of  Messrs.  Scott  & Company’s  large  stock, 
the  prices  of  which  have  been  placed  as  low  as  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for  these 
interesting  mementoes  of  our  country’s  struggles  for  existence  will  admit  of. 
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00-A.TS  o:b'  •x-he  wok-lid. 


(.RUSSIA.-) 

VnacloTedfac  similt  showing  siee. 


This  magnificent  chart  contains  accurate  representar 
tions  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  nat  ions  of  tlie  world, 
all  of  which  are  beautifully  and  correctly  emblazoned 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  their  true  colors. 

As  a sheet  for  framing,  it  is  an  acquisition  to  any  draw* 
ing  room,  and  is  indispensable  in  the  library  or  study. 

As  a guide  to  determine  the  nationality  of  foreign  coins 
or  postage  stamps,  (most  of  which  bear  the  issuing 
countries’  arms),  it  will  bo  found  of  great  service.  While 
out  up  and  inserted  in  stamp  albums,  they  will  be  found 
to  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  page. 

Printed  on  fine  heavy  paper  for  framing,  or  on  the  same 
quality  of  thin  paper  for  inserting  in  albums.  Price,  60o* 


FOSXAGS-E  STA-MI*  PORTRAITS  OE  RULERS 


POK  INSERTION  IN 

ALL  POSTAGE  STAMP  ALBUMS. 


These  Photographs  are  the  size  of  Postage  Stamps,  and  when  inserted  in  the  spacei 
prepared  for  them,  add  considerable  to  the  interest  of  an  album. 

SET  OF  66  PORTRAITS,  Price  60  cents. 

Li»t  of  tubjtcts  ; the  numbers  affixed  correspond  to  the  spaces  in  The  International  and 


45.  United  States.— G.Wnshington. 

44.  “ “ A.  Lincoln. 

46.  “ “ U.  S.  Grant. 

*7.  Austria— Francis  Joseph  I. 

10.  Baden— Frederick. 

28.  Bavaria — Maximilian. 

6.  “ Louis  II. 

21.  Belgium— Leopold  I. 

48.  *•  Leopold  n. 

24.  Brazil — Dom  Pedro  n. 

6.  Brunswick — WiBiam. 

47.  Confederate  States — Jeff.Davis 
3.  Denmark — Frederick  VU. 

87.  “ Christian  IX. 

2.  France — Napoleon  in. 

49.  “ M.E.P.M. McMahon. 
46.  Great  Britain — Victaria. 

14.  Greece — George  1. 

19.  Hanover — George  V. 

16.  Holland — WiHiamlll. 

89  Italy— Victor  Emanuel  IL 


Common  Sense  Albums. 

50.  Italy— Humbert  I. 

.51.  Japan — Mutsuhito. 

32.  Mecklenburg  Schwerin— Fred- 
erick Francis. 

34.  Mecklenburg  Strelitz— Freder 

ick  William. 

7.  Mexico— Maximilian  I. 

20.  Modena — Francis  V. 

41.  Naples— Ferdinand  II. 

4.  Norway — Charles  XV. 

18.  Oldenbu^— Peter. 

31.  Parma — Robert  I. 

62.  Persia — Nas-Ed-Deen. 

17.  Portugal — Maria  II. 

40.  “ Pedro  V. 

30.  “ Louis  I. 

26.  Prussia— William  I. 

23.  “ Frederick  William  rV. 

35.  Roman  States— Pins  IX. 

12.  Roumania — Couza. 

53.  “ Charles  I. 


38.  Russia— Alexander  II. 

29.  Sandwich  Islands— Kamehame- 
ha  III. 

36.  Sandwich  Islands— Kamehame- 
ha  IV. 

22.  Sandwich  Islands-David  Kalu- 
kua. 

9.  Saxony— Frederick  Augustus. 
33.  “ John. 

56.  Servia— Milan  IH. 

57.  “ Milan  IV. 

41.  Sicily — Ferdinand  n. 

11.  Spain — Isabella  II. 

1.  “ Alphonso  Xn. 

54.  “ Don  Carlos. 

42.  Sweden — Charles  XV. 

25.  Turkey — Abdul  Aziz  Khan. 

13.  Tuscany — Ferdinand  IV. 

8.  Wurtemburg- William  L 
15  “ Charles  I. 


THE  MERCHANT  FLAGS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Uncolored  fac-similes,  showing  size  and  style. 

“Thero  brilliant  colored  Kags  faithfully  represent  the  emblems  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
as  such  are  a great  acquisition  to  any  Album,  while  the  exceedingly  low  price  (25  cents)  at  which  they 
are  published,  places  them  within  the  reach  of  all.” 

" Chart  containing  many  Flags  never  before  published,  has  been  collected  with  great  cp.re,  and  can 
be  relied  upon  as  being  strictly  accurate,  and  by  its  aid  the  nationality  of  any  ship  may  be  easily  determi- 
ned, as  it  gives  thel'iag  of  the  NATION  instead  of  the  gorgeous  piece  of  bunting  which  simply  belongs 
to  one  family,  and  is  seldom,  if  over,  seen  out  of  their  country.” 

sheets  possess  three  great  advantages  (to  the  Collector)  over  any  other  we  are  acquainted  with , 
which  consist  in  the  facts  that  there  is  only  one  Flag  to  each  country:  more  nations  represented  than 
have  heretofore  been  given,  and  only  Flags  of  those  countries  which  issue  po.stage  stamps.  These  we  con- 
sider of  great  importance  to  those  who  buy  them  to  put  in  albums,  as  they  can  use  them  all  instead  of 
haying  to  throw  away  half  the  purchase  The  colors  are  very  brilliant,  and  withal  correct,  and  being 
printed  on  very  thin  paper,  the  book  is  not  swelled  to  an  inordinate  thickness.” 

Beautifully  and  correctly  printed  in  nvK  colors  on  fine  heavy  paper  for  framing,  or  thin  paper  for  albums' 
Price  only  25  cents. 

In  orriirmo  please  state  which  paper  ie  reauired. 
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Postage  Stamps  and  Stamped  Enyelopes 


This  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  America,  and  in  the  short  space  of 
two  months  has  become  the  standard  of  all  English-speaking  stamp  collectors.  It  contains 
an  accurate  list  of  every  postage  stamp  ever  issued,  minutely  describing  every  variety  of 
color,  water-mark  and  paper,  together  with  all  the  minor  details  concerning  the  different 
dies  of  the  same  stamp.  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  about  fifteen  hundred  engravings,  and 
besides  being  the  latest  is  the  most  accurate  work  of  the  kind  ever  printed.  Numerous 
notes  explain  every  doubtful  point  in  Philately,  and  give  many  interesting  details  concern- 
ing the  causes  which  led  to  the  issue  or  suppression  of  noted  stamps.  Mr.  Coster’s  valua- 
ble monograph  on  the  United  States  locals  is  added  entire,  forming  a work  which  no  col- 
lector who  has  outgrown  the  boy  period  of  pasting  stamps  in  a copy  book  can  afford  to  be 
without.  It  is  not  a price  list  or  a dealer’s  advertisement  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 


Large  8vo,  400  pages,  - - Cloth,  $2.50. 

SCOTT  & COMPANY,  146  FULTON  STEEET, 

ADD  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Specimen  paragraph : 

1856 

Ship  sailing  to  right  in  center,  damps  pe- 
TiMUS  above,  que  vicissim  below,  in  outer  lined 
frame  inscribed,  British  above,  guiana  below, 
POSTAGE  on  left,  FOUR  CENTS  OR  right  side. 
Black  imp.,  large  obi. 

4 cents,  magenta,  dark  blue. 

Note. — These  stamps  were  type  set  in  the  colony,  for  use  temporarily,  each  one  being 
authenticated  by  the  postmaster’s  initials,  and  as  a further  precaution  were  not  sold  to  the 
public,  but  affixed  to  the  letters  by  the  post-office  clerks.  They  are  among  the  rarest  stamps 
known. 


BRITISH 

[ll 

Danius  Tetimos 

M 

H 

z 

g 

50 

O 

cu 

qu.e  Weissim.. 

pi; 

p 

o 

Eu 

GUIANA 

o n I *r  I c?  xj  E js. 

“ The  work  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  forms  a valuable  book  of  reference  for  post* 
age  stamp  collectors.”— N.  Y.  Daily  Graphic,  June  26. 

“ Will  be  highly  appreciated  by  philatelists  the  world  over.  It  is  the  first  complete 
catalogue  of  all  stamps  ever  issued  that  has  been  made  for  collectors,  and  if  it  were  a cat- 
alogue only,  it  would  be  of  great  value,  but  it  is  much  more.  The  400  broad  pages  contain 
the  lull  history  of  every  issue  of  every  government,  and  a full  description  of  every  stamp, 
both  government  and  private.  Fifteen  hundred  engravings  illustrate  the  text,  and  a com- 
plete index  makes  the  information  readily  accessible.” — The  N.  Y.  World,  June  21. 

“The  book  is  decidedly  remarkable  for  the  industry  and  patience  displaj'ed  in  the 
compilation  of  facts  concerning  postage  stamps  and  stanijicd  envelopes  all  over  the  world. 
To  those  who  have  paid  no  special  attention  to  this  curious  study  this  catalogue  will  be  a 
revelation,  for  though  there  arc  over  one  thousand  five  hundred  fac-sirailes  of  stamps  scat- 
tered over  the  410  pages  contained  between  its  covers,  they  form  only  a tithe  of  the  whole, 
for  the  catalogue  describes  several  thousand  varieties.  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  Mr. 
Scott’s  catalogue  we  are  compelled  to  admire  the  system  he  has  adopted,  while  realizing 
the  time  and  study  he  must  have  devoted  to  his  subject.  The  result  is  a manual  that  must 
be  a great  help  to  old  collectors  and  indispensable  to  beginners.  Clearly  printed  in  large 
tvpc  and  handsomely  hound,  (he  hook  wdll  undoubtedly  become  a standard  work  of  refer- 
ence.”— N.  Y,  UeraM,  JuneJOth,  1870. 
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(S:i)c  iuternaticmal  ISion  JDupUcatc  Series  of^packets. 

For  Sale  By  J.  W.  Scott  & Co.,  146  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

Packet  No.  i contains  10  varieties  of  Foreign  Stamps,  including  Costa  Rica, 
lamaica,  Japan,  Peru,  Spain  1854  and  1874,  See.  Price  25  cents,  post  free  28  cents. 

Packet  No.  2 contains  25  varieties  of  Foreign  Stamps,  including  Old  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Belgium,  France,  Hong  Kong,  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Victoria,  See.,  See. 
Price  25  cents,  post  free  28  cents. 

Packet  No.  3 contains  50  varieties  of  Foreign  Stamps,  Holland,  Hong  Kong, 
Hungary,  Old  Norway,  Sec.  Price  25  cents,  post  free  28  cents. 

Packet  No.  4 contains  25  varieties  of  Used  and  Unused  Foreign  Stamps,  Alsace, 
Heligoland,  Sandwich  Isles,  Turkey,  &c.,  &c.  Price  50  cents,  post  free  53  cents. 

Packet  No.  5 contains  25  varieties  of  Foreign  Stamps,  including  Ceylon, 
Denmark,  Finland,  Roumania,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  &c.  Price  50  cents, 
post  free  53  cents. 

Packet  No.  6 contains  25  varieties  of  Foreign  Stamps,  including  Deccan 
Ecuador,  Shanghai,  United  States  of  Colombia,  &c.  Price  50  cents,  post  free  53  cts. 

Packet  No.  7 contains  40  varieties  of  Foreign  Stamps,  including  Barbados, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Greece,  Luxemburg,  Russia,  New  Zealand,  South  Australia, 
&c.,  &c.  Price  50  cents,  post  free  53  cents. 

Packet  No.  8 contains  25  varieties  of  Scarce  Foreign  Stamps,  including  old 
issue  Ecuador,  25  k.  Hungary,  Old  Mexico,  Laureated  head  New  South  Wales, 
Nicaragua,  Queensland,  Cuba,  i r.d.  Sweden,  &c.,  &c.  Price  $1.00 postfree  $1.03. 

Packet  No.  9 contains  25  varieties  of  Scarce  Foreign  Stamps,  including 
Argentine  Republic,  British  Guiana,  Triangular  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Turkey,  Old 
French  Republic  first  issue,  Norway,  Oldenburg,  Roman  States,  20  c,  first  issue 
Servia,  1853  Spain,  &c.  Price  $1.00,  post  free  $1.03. 

Packet  No.  10  contains  50  varieties  of  Scarce  Foreign  Stamps,  including 
Dominica,  Egypt,  Newfoundland,  Sarawak,  Turkey,  &c.  Price  $1.00,  post  free  $1.03. 

Packet  No.  ii  contains  50  varieties  of  Scarce  Foreign  Stamps,  including 
Bermuda,  New  South  Wales,  Old  Portugal,  Sandwich  Isles,  Old  Saxony,  Spanish 
West  Indies,  &c.  Price  $1.00,  post  free  $1.03. 

Packet  No.  12  contains  100  varieties  of  Foreign  Stamps,  including  first  issue 
Austria,  Old  Denmark,  Hong  Kong,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Spanish  West  Indies. 
Price  $1.00,  postfree  $1.03. 

Packet  No.  13  contains  100  varieties  of  Foreign  Stamps,  including  Chili,  first 
issue  Confederate  States,  Orange  States,  Peru  unpaid  letter,  Servia,  Sandwich 
Islands,  St.  Domingo,  &c.  Price  $2.00,  post  free  $2.03. 

Packet  No.  14  contains  100  varieties  of  United  States  Stamps,  including  some 
of  each  issue,  adhesive  old  envelopes,  new  Newspaper  Stamps  and  Official  Stamps, 
such  as  Executive,  Agriculture,  Justice, State,  &c.  Price  $2.50,  post  free  $2.53. 

Packet  No.  15  contains  100  varieties  of  Foreign  Stamps,  including  Ceylon, 
Danish  West  Indies,  Dutch  Indies,  first  issue  French  Republic,  French  Colonies, 
Hanover  Envelopes,  first  issue  India,  30,  sen  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Mauritius,  Mexico, 
Naples,  Newfoundland,  Oldenburg,  Peru,  Old  Portugal,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Registered  Queensland,  Sandwich  Islands,  Sicily,  first  issue  Spain,  Uruguay,  Turkey, 
&c.  Price  $5.00,  post  free  $5.03. 

Packet  No.  16  contains  a complete  set  of  116  Hamburg  Locals.  Price  50  cents, 
post  free  53  cents. 

Packet  No.  17  contains  a complete  set  of  250  U.  S.  Locals,  Reprints  and  Fac 
Similes.  These  will  be  found  very  useful  in  filling  the  blank  spaces  in  the  albums,  as 
a set  of  originals  are  almost  unattainable.  Price  $1.00,  post  free  $1.03 

Packet  No.  18  contains  a complete  set  of  the  Rulers  of  the  World,  numbered  and 
named,  suitable  for  “The  International,”  “The  Common  Sense,”  “ Lallier’s,”  and 
other  albums.  Price  $1.00,  post  free  $1.03. 

Packet  No.  19  contains  a complete  set  of  the  Arms  of  the  World,  magnificently 
printed  in  gold,  silver  and  colors,  suitable  for  the  “ International,”  and  other  albums. 
Price  50  cents,  post  free  53  cents. 

Packet  No.  20  contains  a complete  set  of  the  Flags  of  the  World  magnificently 
printed  in  their  true  colors,  suitable  for  the  “ International,”  and  other  albums. 
Price  25  cents,  post  free  28  cents. 

♦ Packets  of  the  above  series  do  not  duplicate  one  with  the  other,  or  contain  any 
Stamps  for  which  spaces  are  not  provided  in  the  “International  Postage  Stamp 
Album.”  The  entire  set  will  be  sent  postfree  for  $20.00.  this  will  give  the  purchaser 
a fine  collection  of  750  Government  Postage  Stamps,  besides  three  hundred  odd 
Loet’  '^‘^amps,  and  the  Portraits,  Arms  and  Flags,  with  which  to  beautify  their  album. 
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NOTR:  These  Plays  are  all  gvtien  up  in  superb  style  and  are  si^aranteed  to  be 

superior  to  any  heretofore  published  in  cheap  form.  Be  sure  and  see  that  you  get 
SCOTT'S  EDITION. 

PLAYS 

AND 

Dramatic  Works, 

FOR  AM  A TEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  PERFORMERS, 
PUBLISHED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

Scott  & Company, 

No.  146  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

AND  CAN  BE  HAD  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  CO.  AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS, 

CONTAINING  FULL  STAGE  DIRECTIONS,  COSTUMES,  ETC. 


Price., 


Fifteen  Cents  Each. 


NOW  READY: 


The  Lady  of  Lyons,  - - - 

School  for  Scandal,  ... 

The  Stranger,  - - . . 

The  Hunchback,  - - - - 

Hamlet,  .... 

The  Fool’s  Revenge,  ... 

Box  and  Cox,  . . . 

H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,  ... 

The  Poor  Gentleman, 

Ticket-of-Leave  Man,  ... 

Masaniello ; or,  the  Blind  Girl  of  Portici, 
Bombastes  Furioso,  ... 

A Kiss  in  the  Dark,  ... 

A Silent  Woman,  . . . - 

Poor  Pillicoddy,  ... 

My  Husband’s  Secret,  ... 

To  Oblige  Benson,  ... 

An  Unprotected  Female,  ... 
Two  Flats  and  a Sharp, 

The  Two  Buzzards,  ... 

His  Last  Legs,  ... 

Mr.  Joffin’s  Latch-Key,  ... 

A Fairy’s  Father,  ... 
Slasher  and  Crasher,  ... 

Don  Caesar  de  Bazan, 


Sir  Bulwer  Lytton. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

Von  Kotzebue. 
Sheridan  Knowles. 
William  Shakespeare. 

Tom  Taylor. 
John  Madison  Morton. 

- Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
George  Coleman,  Jr. 

Tom  Taylor. 
- G.  Milner. 
Thomas  Barnes  Rhodes. 

- John  Baldwin  Buckstone. 

- Thomas  Hailes  Lacy. 
John  Madison  Morton. 

Walter  Devereux  Whitty. 

Tom  Taylor. 
J.  Sterling  Coyne. 
Alfred  Maltby. 
John  Madison  Morton. 
William  Bayle  Bernard. 
Nugent  Robinson. 

- Charles  Smith  Cheltnam. 

John  Madison  Morton. 
A’ Beckett  and  Lemon. 


The  Game  of  Euchre, 


10  Cents. 


Will  furnish  any  Play  ever  published,  at  the  same  price,  and  if  ordered  by  the  dozen, 
will  re-print  in  our  superb  style. 


The  above  will  be  followed  by  other  Plays  in  rapid  succession. 


[sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.] 
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